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Whatever is, 1s in God, and nothing can exist or be conceived 
without God. 
The mental intellectual love towards God is the very love of God 
with which God loves himself... 
Spinoza 


. the cosmos ... constitutes, by reason of the unimpeachable 
wholeness of its whole, a system, a totum a quantum: a system by its 
plurality, a totum by its unity, and a quantum by its energy; all 
three within a boundless contour. 

The ... world [is] effectively one with God, this state is obtained ... 
by the ... communicating action of love. 
Love in all its subtleties is nothing more ... than the psychical 


convergence of the universe upon itself. 
Teilhard de Chardin 


To my mother 
and 
In memory of my late father 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ibn Tufayl, the renowned Spanish Muslim philosopher,! was at 
once a scientist, a mystic, and a believer. His science-oriented spirit, 
his mysticism, and his religious belief fell naturally mto their proper 
places within the framework of his philosophy. This philosophy is 
imbedded in his distinguished treatise, Hayy Bin Yaqzdn.? In this 
work Ibn Tufayl fuses his comprehensive knowledge of various dis- 
ciplines in an all-embracing view of things which bears the substance 
of his intellectual labor and culminates in a science-based mysticism. 
Many of the observations upon which his philosophic scheme was 
raised are in essential agreement with modern philosophic and scien- 
tific insights. He may have recognized that science and philosophy 
are two separate institutions, but he insists that the attitude and results 
of the first should be brought forth to the forum of the latter. Whether 
in his epistemology, philosophy of science, or pantheistic doctrine, 
he was certainly awake, in substance and outlook, to the same impulse 
which was behind Locke’s epistemological determinations, Hume’s 
agnosticism concerning causal relations, Spinoza’s notion of universal 
substance, and the basic themes of Gestalt theory. 

In reaching mystical intimacy, Ibn Tufayl employed impartial 
description, analysis of data, and the philosophical generalization 
of the results of the natural sciences. His relentless quest for knowledge 
utilized a plurality of methods whose driving force is scientific inquiry. 
The scientific study of nature, independent of revelation, leads to 
a philosophic conception of the totality of things which culminates 
in an uncompromising passion to become Him without becoming Him. 
Here the objective relation to nature and God is dramatically trans- 
formed into a subjective one, that of mysticism. As the detached experi- 
mental search for the causes of natural phenomena commences, the 


1 For an account of Ibn Tufayl’s life and works see respectively: Miguel Cruz Hernan- 
dez, Filosofia hispano-musulmana, Madrid, 1957, Vol. I, pp. 369-418; Léon Gauthier, 
Lbn Thofail, sa vie, ses oeuvres, Paris, 1909 and Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Al-mu‘jib 
fi talkhis akhbar al-maghrib, Cairo, 1949. pp, 238-42, 305-07. 

2 See Appendix II for a list of the texts and translations of this work. 
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dark and elementary conception of things is illuminated and enriched 
by Hayy’s reflection upon his experience, resulting from a relative 
understanding of the unity of facts and their multiplicity. 

Ibn Tufayl observes that man can achieve the knowledge that 
unity and plurality are related by principles which scientific observa- 
tion discovers. This connectedness of things points to a Being who 
created them and who becomes, in Wiliam James’ language, the object 
of religious passion, and consequently of worship. Thus, Ibn Tufayl’s 
philosophy implies that one who knows through the examination of 
facts is one who does not know in a piecemeal manner, but with a 
total comprehension that leads to God. In this sense our author belongs 
to the great naturalistic tradition of the Presocratics, Aristotle, 
Avicenna, al-Razi, Bruno, Dewey, and Teilhard de Chardin. 


II 


As far as we are aware, no adequate! philosophical study has been 
undertaken of the treatise by anyone in Kurope, America, or the Middle 
Kast. Previous writers confined themselves exclusively to editing, 
translating, determining the main theme, establishing the authenticity 
of the text, and omitting Ibn Tufayl’s critical views of his predecessors.? 

Still others, like E. Gilson, were satisfied in referring to him as 
*...a man of encyclopaedic knowledge whose learning far exceeded 
the knowledge of the Christians of his time.’’? Von Grunebaum men- 
tions in passing that “...the influence on the West of Ibn Tufayl...who 
built on an essay by Avicenna...is not to be underrated”.4 And, 
Walzer contents himself with saying “...Ibn Tufayl [is] the author 
of a rightly famous philosophical novel, The Htstory of Hayy Ibn 


1 Cruz’s, Gauthier’s, Goichon’s and Hourani’s are the only serious ones on the subject. 
These writers treat aspects of the treatise that are mostly different from ours. See 
respectively, Gruz Hernandez, op. cit., Gauthier, op. cit., A.M. Goichon, “Hayy B. 
Yakzan” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden, London, 1969, and G.F. Hourani, “The 
Principal Subject of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan” in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago, 
1956, Vol. xx, no. 1 

2 Instances of these writers are: T.J. de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam, New 
York, 1967, pp. 181-87; Gauthier, op. cit., Angel Gonzalez Palencia, El Filo sofo Autodi- 
dacto, Madrid, 1948; Simon Ockley, The History of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, New York, 1929; 
J. Saliba, and K. Ayyad, Hayy Bin Yaqzan li Ibn Tufayl al-Andalusi, Damascus, 1962. 

3K. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 1954, p. 217. 

4 G.E. Von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, 1961, p. 289. 
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Yagzan.”! Also, Hitti asserts that Hayy Bin Yaqzdan ‘‘...was an original 
philosophic romance whose underlying idea was that human capacity 
unassisted...may attain to the knowledge of...a Supreme Being.’2 
In addition, instead of coming to grips patiently with the work, some 
writers try to establish a prominent seat for him among the great 
masters of the philosophic tradition by referring to him wrongly as a 
teacher of no less a philosopher than the great Averroes? and a student 
of no less a man than Ibn Bajja.4 

On the other hand, the majority of Middle Eastern writers have 
a tendency to reproduce and enunciate the contents of the treatise. 
We found that the writings of these on the whole are long-winded, 
insufficiently objective, and abound with poetic and exaggerated 
utterances: 


Now then, Ibn Tufayl, in the government of thought and truth your great status 
is being truly appreciated; ... you are appreciated because you carried the scepter 
of this thought, and we were appreciated because we erected altars and offered 
sacrifices for this thought... .5 


Needless to mention, such statements are a medley and a confusion 
of fancy and fact, and may be psychologically interpreted as an un- 
warranted confession of philosophical barrenness and cultural impo- 
verishment. Consequently, the writings of Middle Eastern scholars, 
who are at all worthy of our consideration, will be mentioned and as- 
sessed in the proper sections of the essay. 

We are fortunate that many serious and industrious Western orien- 
talists have invested a tremendous amount of effort and patient 
research to bring to light, edit, and establish the historical authen- 
ticity of many a work of Islamic philosophers: an endeavor without 
which the modern writer would find himself deprived of the necessary 
material for his subject matter. But, on the whole, the interest of 
Western orientalists in Islamic philosophy did not go beyond their 


1 R. Walzer, “Islamic Philosophy” in History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, 
London, 1956. 

2 Philip. Hitti, History of the Arabs, London, 1964, p. 582. 

3 Omar Farroukh, Jbn Tufayl, Beirut, 1946, p. 30. 

4 See T.J. de Boer, article on Muslim Philosophy in the West, in Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, New York, 1961, Vol. III, p. 888. Also see al-Marrakushi, Al-mu‘jib, 
Cairo, 1949, p. 237. 

5 Mishel Sulayman, “‘tabaraka al-fikr” (Blessed is the Intellect) in Af-tarig, Vols. 
1 and 2, in one issue, Beirut, Feb. 1962, p. 93. Translation is mine. 
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general interest in the intellectual and political history, and in the 
cultural aspects, of Islamic civilization. They had little, if any, tech- 
nical or active interest in philosophy as such. Consequently, the study 
of Islamic philosophy continued for the most part to be of a purely 
historical kind. As a result, the entire corpus of the Islamic philosophic 
works, with the useful scholarly introductions, remained with only 
a few exceptions a massive body of ideas resting untouched in the 
domains of the History of Philosophy. 

One cannot find any legitimate objections of a methodological or 
logical nature to the retrospective application of modern philosophical 
tendencies in evaluating the views of previous philosophers and in 
comparing them with modern ones. Such an approach is deemed 
necessary to specifically show their significance. For the examination 
of Ibn Tufayl’s views and the views of other Islamic philosophers 
as well should not be considered as an archaeological expedition into 
some musty layers of the dark terrains of the lastory of ideas. To be 
properly assessed and to discern their merits, and relevance, Islamic 
philosophers must be actively treated from a philosophic standpoint 
and not from a purely cultural point of view. 

Thus, while the subject of this essay is historical, our motives for 
undertaking this study are not primarily so. The approach is predom- 
inantly philosophical and the issues discussed therein are living, 
dynamic and timely. However, the influences on Ibn Tufayl’s thought 
and the historical facts illustrating them, when relevant, will not be 
excluded from the essay. Our author’s views may not emerge from 
this inquiry as completely original, but the attitude and spirit which 
spur them are of lasting significance to both Islamic culture and philo- 
sophy in general. 


Til 


This essay is an attempt to reconstruct Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy 
from the treatise of Hayy Bin Yaqzan, with a systematic exposition, 
interpretation, and a critical appraisal of the fundamental themes 
and basic issues presented in it. We endeavor to investigate and 
bring to light the varied and complex problems in the different phases 
of the philosophic development of Hayy Bin Yaqzan. While carrying 
this out, a comparison of [bn Tufayl’s views with those of his prede- 
cessors and certain moderns will also be undertaken when relevant. 
The present study, then, is not a mere reproduction of the author’s 
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ideas, but a critical venture to answer the following: (a) What are the 
logical consequences of Ibn Tufayl’s thought? (b) How valid were 
his ideas on certain issues? (c) How far was his thought inspired by 
his predecessors ? (1) What modern relevance, if any, does his thought 
have @ 

Due to the many ramifications our subject has, the answers to these 
questions are best effected by emphasizing and eventually examining 
two of his fundamental tendencies: Naturalism and Mysticism. These 
become the two poles between which the richness of Ibn Tufayl’s 
thought is examined at length. 

Our inquiry, therefore, will be divided into three main parts: 

Part I is the point of departure for the whole essay. In it we exa- 
mine the historical genesis, the structure and literary aspects of the trea- 
tise, the tenability of Ibn Tufayl’s account of the views of former phi- 
losophers, and the influence of these on his thought. 

Part II is devoted to his naturalistic approach in studying phe- 
nomena. This includes his view on the emergence of life, his psychology, 
his theory of knowledge, and his ideas on the method of experimental 
procedure. 

Part III is totally focused on a thorough examination of his mysti- 
cism, his views on the existence and attributes of God, the pantheistic 
paradox issuing from his conception of God and of the phenomenal 
world. 

The connecting link between the three parts is the progressive transi- 
tion of Ibn Tufayl’s thought from a rigorous naturalistic understanding 
of things to complete mysticism. This transition is established by 
continuous interpretation and the presentation of evidence from the 
treatise. 


IV 


The fact that secondary sources have to be consulted will call for 
a critical evaluation of some of them. Such evaluations and criticisms 
are not made for the sake of evaluation and refutation, but rather 
to indicate the extent of the accuracy of these sources in interpreting 
Ibn Tufayl’s ideas. 

Also, the comparative analysis undertaken in this inquiry is by no 
means intended to overlook the basic differences between our author 
and those who shared his ideas on certain problems. A basic motive 
for this comparison is the opinion that philosophical problems and the 
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attempted solutions seem to have a tremendous capacity to reappear 
in different garb, and shades. The comparison of the thought of some 
earlier thinkers with recent ones may, indeed, be revealing and would 
show, perhaps, that behind the new words lies an old practice. Thus, 
those aspects of [bn Tufayl’s ideas which have modern relevance would 
be more emphasized and illuminated when compared with recent 
views than when discussed in isolation. 

The evaluations and criticisms of secondary sources along with 
our comparative remarks will not be grouped together in a separate 
section lest they be removed from their suitable contexts and lose 
their immediate cogency. Consequently, they are alluded to whenever 
the sequence of the discussion demands, either in the main text or 
in the form of footnotes. 


PART I 


PHILOSOPHIC AND LITERARY BACKGROUND 
AND 
THE METHODICAL STRUCTURE OF THE TREATISE 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE LINEAGE, LITERARY ASPECTS AND 
METHODICAL STRUCTURE OF THE TREATISE 
OF HAYY BIN YAQZAN 


This chapter is intended to show that Hayy Bin Yaqzdan is rendered 
more intelligible and is better understood when considered as a philo- 
sophical treatise than as a recital or philosophic romance. This is 
done by presenting a critical account of the historical and intellectual 
genesis of [bn Tufayl’s work and by analysing its methodical structure. 
Then an analysis and evaluation of the literary aspects, originality of 
style, and wealth of expression of Hayy Bin Yaqzan will be attempted. 


1. HistoRICAL AND INTELLECTUAL GENESIS 


A. Preliminary—The Question of Its Originality 


i. An Evaluation of Gauthier’s Position 


The patient vigilance and skill of a scientist, refined by artistic 
vision and poetic genius are the stuff of which Ibn Tufayl composed 
his Hayy Bin Yaqzan. In this work the scientist, poet and philosopher 
is even and uniform and moves relentlessly through a sustained series 
of observations and proofs to the establishment of his conclusions. 
Ibn Tufayl had studied and assimilated most branches of knowledge 
of his time: he invested this rich knowledge in this work and fashioned 
it into an organically knit synthesis which, besides its encyclopaedic? 
character, bore the marks of his originality and revealed his own 
philosophic understanding of things. 

Ibn Tufayl’s ideas, like the ideas of most thinkers, are historically 
conditioned by the cultural and philosophic tendencies of his age; 
but if these ideas distinctly show elements of the thought of his prede- 
cessors, 1t does not necessarily follow that he is not philosophically 


1 In Hayy Bin Yaqzan Ibn Tufayl displays his extensive knowledge of biology, 
astronomy, logic, philosophy, theology, psychology, and religion as they were at that 
time. 
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creative. The fact that he adopts, mentions and quotes sympathetically 
from the works of other Muslim philosophers does not properly permit 
one to construe such a work as Hayy Bin Yaqzadn merely as an ampli- 
fication, elucidation and elaborate exposition of the thought of his 
times.! 

For instance, Léon Gauthier does not seem to consider Ibn Tufayl’s 
work original. This may explain why, despite his outstanding scholar- 
ship, he did not carry out a serious philosophical analysis of Hayy Bin 
Yagzan: “Thn Thofail n’a jamais visé une véritable originalité philo- 
sophique.”? Gauthier supports his point by noting that Ibn Tufayl 
indicates at the end of his introduction that he borrowed his doctrines 
from al-Ghazzali, Avicenna, and his contemporaries: “*...qu’il emprunte 
le fond de ses doctrines & El-Ghazali, 4 Ibn Sina (Avicenna) et acces- 
soirement, a des philosophes récents de moindre importance.”’? In 
our opinion Gauthier misunderstood the whole point and translated 
certain key passages from Arabic in the wrong manner. Ibn Tufayl 
does not say that he borrowed (emprunte) his ideas. These are Ibn 
Tufayl’s words: 


The purity of the truth and the scope of the knowledge we possess have been 
attained by carefully pursuing (fatabbu‘) the arguments of al-Ghazzali and Avicenna 
checking them one against the other, and comparing the result with the views 
which have appeared in our own times...until the truth became clear to us, first 
by critical examination and theory, and now by some brief taste of it [truth] 
through [mystical] experience.4 


Thus, it is clear from this passage that Ibn Tufayl 1s telling us that 
he pursued and compared the discussions of al-Ghazzali and Avicenna 
until he was able to find “clearly”’ the truth for himself: “...then we 
found ourselves competent to set down a view to be preserved in our 


1 This opinion will be fully vindicated in the progressive development of this essay 
and stands against L. Gauthier’s understanding of Ibn Tufayl. 7 

2 Léon Gauthier, Hayy Bin Yaqzadn, Beyrouth, 1936, p.v. Henceforth, all subsequent 
reference to the Arabic text of Hayy Bin Yaqzdan will refer to this edition of Gauthier 
by the symbol “‘Hayy’”’. 

3 Ibid., p. vi. 

4 Ibid., p. 18. The following is Arabic original of the translated passage: walam 
yatakhallas lané nahnu al-haqq al-ladhi intahayna ilayhi wakana mablaghunai mina 
al-‘ilm illa bitatabbu‘ kalamihi [al-Ghazzali] wakalam al-shaykh abi ‘ali wasarf ba‘diha 
ila ba‘d wa’idafat dhalika ila al-’ara’ al-lati nabaghat fi zamanina hadha ... hatta istaqama 
lana al-haqq awwalan bitariq al-bahth wal-nazar thumma wajadnaé minhu hadha al- 
dhawgq al-yasir bilmushahada. 
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name.”! Accordingly, Ibn Tufayl did not “borrow”’ his ideas from al- 
Ghazzali and Avicenna or acknowledge that he is only presenting the 
views of these thinkers in his work. The utmost that one can infer 
from his words is that the two thinkers had a definite influence on 
his thought. The works of al-Ghazzali, Avicenna and others served 
him better to find the truth and to express his own independent view 
of things. After all, didn’t Aristotle and Avicenna do the same thing 
with their predecessors? This process is necessary for whoever wants 
to apply himself to the search for truth. Gauthier’s statements, there- 
fore, cannot be accepted as a fair judgement of Ibn Tufayl’s words. 

The passage also shows that Ibn Tufayl does not abandon us to a 
state of darkness and wonder as to his historical and philosophic 
sources. His method of systematic examination and criticism, and the 
candor with which he acknowledges his sources must fairly be consid- 
ered to his credit, not as a mark of unoriginality. His Introduction, 
which must be considered an integral part of his work, imbues the 
latter with philosophical seriousness and methodical value. Had he 
not written this, a great amount of scholarly labor and _ historical 
investigation would have been required to trace the historical and 
intellectual threads with which Hayy Bin Yaqzdn was uniquely woven. 
Thus, it was Ibn Tufayl’s sincere and imaginative intellect in its 
search for truth and in its bold attempts to comprehend the mystery 
underlying the myriad natural and transcendental episodes that led 
him to a patient and critical study of al-Farabi, al-Ghazzaji, Avicenna 
and Ibn Bajja. He mentioned their works, and confidently stated 
that he benefitted from them.? But in so doing he did not admit any 
lack of originality and an utter dependence on their thought as Gauthier 
and others would have us believe. Appearances should not deceive: 
Ibn Tufayl was great enough to realize the worth of methods employed 
by philosophers who preceded him. He did not, for instance, hesitate 
to use the names of characters from tales by Avicenna, nor did he 
hesitate to tell us that in Hayy Bin Yaqzan he intended to present the 
secrets of “illuminative philosophy’? mentioned by Avicenna. But 


1 Ibid., p. 18. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 12-20. This point will be expanded in chapter two. 

3 Ibn Tufayl uses the phrase al-hikma al-mashriqiyya, (oriental philosophy) which 
literally means ‘‘the wisdom of the East’’ and not mushrigiyya (illuminative) as Gauthier 
believed. There is a dispute among such scholars as Gauthier, Corbin, and Nallino 
concerning this point. Some hold that al-hikma al-mashriqiyya means oriental wisdom, 
which is different from hikmat al-ishraq, illuminative philosophy. In our opinion, al- 
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in all this he was mindful to leave room for his own thoughts, by care- 
fully not saying that he intended to disclose the secrets of illuminative 
philosophy exactly as Avicenna described them. Ibn Tufayl's work 
shows a meticulous skill and a competent command of terminology. 
Such a philosopher does not employ a term or construct a sentence 
without knowing very well what he means by it or what function it 
performs in his conception of things.1 


ii. The Sense in Which Ibn Tufayl’s Work May be Considered Original 


However, in claiming that Hayy Bin Yaqzdn is an original work, 
one should have a distinct idea of what he means by “originality”. For 
one thing, in this connection it does not mean that the whole work 
leaped out of Ibn Tufayl’s mind in its present form, ex nihilo, as it 
were. As it is in nature, so it is in thought; there is no creation from 
absolute nothing, nor are there wide gaps in the long line of intellectual 
creativity. This is rarely a discontinuous process. Philosophic insights 
develop gradually as a result of contributions by many men over a 
considerable period of time. 

“Originality” of any intellectual or material product denotes one 
of two things: discovery or invention. A “discovery” is the result of 
obtaining knowledge of some existing entity that has not previously 
been perceived. Vitamins and viruses were discovered, not invented. 
Whereas an invention is a modification or fusion of pre-existent ideas 
or action.2 In this sense one ought therefore to deal with altered 
patterns of thought and action. It is in this latter sense that Ibn 
Tufayl’s work on the whole can be considered original. 

Consequently, it is natural to perceive a long lineage of tales and 
philosophical thought preceding Hayy Bin Yaqzan, and Ibn Tufayl 
draws our attention to this fact. He had no scruples in adopting one 


— 


though this dispute is warranted, yet in the final analysis both phrases refer to the same 
thing, namely, illuminative philosophy. This doctrine was introduced to Islamic thought 
by al-Farabi and later adopted by Avicenna and Suhrawardi. Some scholars confine 
it to Suhrawardi who elaborated it and came to be known as one of its chief exponents. 
See S. H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, Cambridge, Massachussetts, 1964, pp. 55-74. 

1 This point is crucial to the understanding of Ibn Tufayl and will be taken up in 
the subsequent chapter. See below pp. 56-60. 

2 Cf. E. Adamson Hoebel, Anthropology, New York, 1966, pp. 72-74. 

3 “Our good ancestors — may God bless them — tell of a certain Indian Island, 
near the Equator, where human beings are generated without mother or father ... many 
of them decisively and with assurance insist that Hayy Bin Yaqzan was one such person 
who came into being on that island without father or mother. Others denied it and nar- 
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of these tales and many of these philosophical ideas. At first, Ibn 
Tufayl followed the traditional elements available to him. However, 
when his ideas reached a critical point, his own philosophic and 
creative impulses began to flow brilliantly. 

Of course, he modified and expanded on the inherited elements to 
suit his purpose: after all, didn’t Plato and Shakespeare transform 
events and characters to conform to their scheme ? What would remain 
of the Shakespearian Brutus and Marc Antony if we shrank them 
to their historical dimensions ? What would remain of Plato’s Socrates 
if we stripped him of the intellectual fluidity and artistic genius of 
Plato 21 It is easy to recognize the nature and source of the stones of 
a beautiful building, but it is hard to reconstitute the creativity of 
the architect who combined them into their present form. 

Thus, the substance of which Hayy Bin Yaqzdan is made is a matter 
not of absolute novelty but of a unique creative synthesis by a mind 
that dared to face the consequences of its reasoning and of its concrete 
observations, and to utilize the facts already known. It is to this 
material that we shall now turn. 

From the preceding remarks we can infer the following: 

(a) In his work Ibn Tufayl utilized and fused significant elements 
of the thought of former philosophers. 

(b) Ibn Tufayl derived the characters of Hayy Bin Yaqzan from ante- 
cedent literature. He employed these characters to express his own 
views. 

Leaving point (a) for consideration in the next chapter, let us now 
develop point (b). 


rated a [different version] of his origin....” Hayy, pp.20-24. Underlining is mine. Ibn 
Tufayl here clearly refers to the presence of a long tradition of the two versions of the 
story before him. By ancestors he means ancient people who by word-of-mouth and 
by writing transmitted the story to him. He refers here not only to Avicenna, but also 
to much older sources, as will be shown later (see pages 259-69 of Appendix I.) Gauthier 
seems to have missed this point and he gives a wrong interpretation to the passage. 
He considers the reference to ‘“‘our ancestors’? as an artistic mechanism contrived by 
the author to give consistency to his tale: ‘‘Pour donner plus de consistence & la fable 
quwil imagine... par une innocente fiction propre a flatter le goit traditionaliste...” 
Cf. Léon Gauthier, [bn Thofail, sa vie, ses oeuvres, Paris, 1909, p. 68, note 3. L. E. Good- 
man, University of Hawaii, kindly provided us with a copy of his unpublished tran- 
slation of Hayy. The English passages cited in this essay from Hayy are, in general, 
drawn from this translation. 

1 We are aware that there is a difference between transforming myth or stories and 
historical facts. Ibn Tufayl had a freer hand, and therefore, it is easier for him to justify 
this transformation. 
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B. The Use of a Tale, Fiction or Allegory 
1. The Employment of Tales and Man’s Adaptation to the Environment 


As was remarked earlier, Ibn Tufayl mforms us that he adopted 
the names of his characters from the Sheikh Master Abii ‘Ali Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna).? The names of Asal, Salaman, and Hayy Bin Yaqzan 
were used by Avicenna in two different recitals.4 However, neither 
Avicenna’s nor [bn Tufayl’s employment of them is entirely novel. 

Man, instinctively, perhaps, used an allegorical interpretation of 
phenomena long before the inception of pure philosophic and scientific 
thought. That imagination is the inexhaustible source of inspiration 
for all human endeavor is nowadays regarded as an incontrovertible 
fact. It is the bedrock and substance from which all novelties spring, 
be they artistic, religious, philosophic, or otherwise. 

People of early antiquity were confronted with the struggle for 
existence and the necessity of adapting to their environment, and, 
when faced with the many puzzling phenomena that their “under- 
standing’ could not analyze, their imagination came to the rescue. 
With the aid of imagination they could devise plans to satisfy their 
practical needs and better their lives; they could also lessen their 
awe and perplexity by bringing imagination into play. They observed 
thunder and rain, the changes of seasons; they rebelled against 


1 For practical purposes, we shall not differentiate between the terms ‘‘tale’’, “‘fiction’’, 
“allegory”, and “‘myth”. We intend to use them synonymously although in a technical 
and specialized sense there is a definite difference. 

2 Cf. Hayy, p. 20. 

38 Avicenna’s character Absal occurs in Ibn Tufayl as Asal. We think that there are 
two possible interpretations for this change: (1) the difference in the Arabic script is 
that of a dot; this may mean that Ibn Tufayl was using the same name as that of Avi- 
cenna but while the scribe was copying the manuscript he forgot the dot; (2) the two 
terms as used by Avicenna and by Ibn Tufayl have two different roots. Absdl is from 
basala meaning courageous, which fits well with Avicenna’s intended meaning, as A bsal 
was a courageous warrior; while Asdl is from asala meaning to sharpen. This may well 
fit Ibn Tufayl’s meaning, as Asdl was sharp-minded and reached the truth through 
the interpretation of the Scripture. 

4 Cf. Ibn Sina, al-Ishdrat wa-l-tanbihat (Allusions and Intimations). With Tisi’s 
commentary, ed. S. Dunya, Vols. 3-4, Cairo, 1958, pp. 796-97. Henceforth referred 
to as Ishdrat. See also Ahmad Amin. Hayy Bin Yaqzan li Ibn Sina wa-Ibn Tufayl, 
wa-l-Suhrawardi, Cairo, 1952, pp. 43-53. 

5 To interpret this phenomenon the early Greeks contrived the story of Demeter, 
Hades, and Persephone. Cf. Edith Hamilton, Mythology, New York, 1942, pp. 49-54. 
A similar story explaining the drastic change of seasons is found in the Phoenician 
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mischief inflicted by humans on humans; they were gratified by good 
deeds. Man’s physical and intellectual adjustment to his environment 
and that of the environment to him was a laborious and painful 
process which he sought to mitigate. Consequently, poetry, myths, 
tales and religions were created, instrumental to his intellectual 
satisfaction and psychological needs. 

Burdened with man’s dual nature, good and evil, the early Greeks, 
for instance, established the cult of Dionysus. Originally a deity of 
wine, intoxication and fertility, Dionysus was brought from Northern 
Greece to Thebes, where his cult was elaborated and imbued with 
sophisticated theology. Fathered by Zeus, he was slain and devoured 
by the evil Titans. But his heart was saved; this Zeus ate and begot 
him again from a human mother. Dionysus was now proclaimed by 
Zeus the Lord of the World, and the source of life and death. Zeus 
then murdered the Titans by a thunderbolt and created Man from 
their ashes. Consequently, man is a duality of “good” and “evil’, 
his body composed of the evil element of the Titans and his soul of 
the divine and immortal fragments of Dionysus. This theme that 
the body is base, a means of man’s bondage and that the soul is divine, 
a means of man’s liberation and access to divinity, rang through the 
entire heritage of Greek and Christian philosophy and still reverberates 
in the literature of modern times. 

Thus, Ibn Tufayl’s background rests upon a primitive archetype 
of creativity founded in one of the most intimate aspects of man’s na- 
ture in responding to environmental episodes. Rationality is not man’s 
only basic differentia. He is essentially an animal “symbolicum”: 
in responding to stimuli man uses speech, symbols, fiction, science, 
and religion. 

Cassirer points out that man’s understanding of the environment 
and his response to different stimuli are different from those of the 
other primates in that man’s responses can be integrated, controlled, 
slowed down or enhanced voluntarily ;2 while in the primate kingdom 
the recoil to stimuli is mechanical, immediate and most often guided 


tradition. This is the story of Adonis (the Arabs later called him 'T’ammiiz) the handsome 
God who was killed by a wild beast and whose blood flowed in the river. Every year 
during the Spring Adonis gets resurrected and the water of the river turns red and nature 
is again in full bloom. 

1 Cf. Eduard Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, London, 1955, p. 14. 
See also Hamilton, op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Cf. Ernst Cassirer, An Hssay on Man, New York, 1953. 
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by the tyranny of instinct. The heart of this interiorized and controlled 
process is man’s source of conceptual understanding, poetic vision, 
formation of narratives, and origination of scientific hypotheses. 
In this process lies the impulse behind such works as Hayy Bin Yaqzan, 
Plato’s Phaedo, Goethe’s Faust, and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.! 
Hence the apparent narrative form of Hayy Bin Yaqzdn belongs to 
a whole species of similar philosophic and poetic creative works that 
came before and after it. 


u. The Hellenic Tradition 


For instance, the preceding discussion brings to mind the modes 
of writing in which the Presocratic philosophers gave expression to 
their ideas. Xenophanes, Parmenides, Empedocles and the Pythagor- 
eans? used explanatory narratives and myths in imparting knowledge. 
In their response to surrounding phenomena, their imaginative insights 
and intellectual apprehensions were integrated and then disseminated 
in narrative and allegorical form. For example, Parmenides begins 
his Way of Truth with an attractive allegorical introduction in which 
his poetic vision carries him in a chariot to an imaginary place nearest 
to his heart’s desire; a goddess takes him in her right hand and leads 
him to learn the well-rounded truth that lies far “from the beaten 
track of men’’.? After his imaginative tale Parmenides presents his 
views by means of a series of unprecedented logical deductions. 

Similarly, Ibn Tufayl’s imagination takes him to an island with 
a most temperate climate near the equator where men are born without 
fathers or mothers. Finishing his imaginary account Ibn Tufayl 
provides us with rigorous inductive and deductive inferences about 
Hayy’s progressive knowledge of nature. 

With Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans the story is not much 
different. Pythagoras cloaked his teachings of mathematics with 
Orphic practices and legendary themes. His followers made of him a 


1 Here we do not mean that Kant’s Critique belongs to the same group of imaginative 
works; out as one of the conceptual attempts by man to comprehend his surroundings. 

2 Cf. G. S. Kirk, and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers, Cambridge, 1966, 
pp. 163, 219-22, 266-67, 322. See also Zeller, op. cit., pp. 32, 49, 54-55. 

3 Cf. Kirk and Raven, op. cit., pp. 266-67. ‘“‘... The goddess greeted me kindly... and 
spake to me these words: Welcome, o youth, that comest to my abode...tended by 
immortal charioteers. It is no ill chance, but right and justice, that has sent thee forth to 
travel on this way.... Meet it is that thou shouldst learn all things... how the things 
that seem, as they all pass through everything, must gain the semblance of being.” Ibid. 
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legendary figure and attributed to him all their scientific and religious 
knowledge, whereas Ibn Tufayl ascribed the whole history of Hayy 
Bin Yaqzdn, overflowing with all his profuse knowledge of science, 
philosophy and theology, to his “blessed and good ancestors”’.? 

These instances of expressing fact through fiction pomt to one 
inescapable and significant conclusion: Parmenides, the Pythagoreans 
and Ibn Tufayl did not acknowledge the allegories of poetic medium 
to be of their own creation. They are theirs and not theirs at the same 
time. Considered this way the narrative form plays a double function: 
On the one hand it dramatically emphasizes the detached and objective 
truth of their doctrines and shows that these doctrines, judged by 
other minds, are found tenable and true; on the other, it constitutes 
a good strategy for the writer, in conditions of stress or intolerance 
by permitting him to repudiate his views at will and consequently 
relieves him of possible social and political repercussions. 

In addition to the Presocratics, Plato’s extensive use of allegories 
and myths cannot be overlooked. His dialogues, especially the early 
ones, most frequently end without a positive statement as to what 
Plato, himself, believed. His dialectic drama, in which the dynamic 
and rich display of ideas takes place, is effected by his characters 
as living personalities who appear to speak for themselves about 
individual views of life and who acquire a being independent of their 
author. In the same manner, bearing important differences in mind, 
Ibn Tufayl’s characters Hayy, Asal. and Salaman appear to be endowed 
with independent personalities, each having an outlook to life quite 
different from that of his author. Thus, there seems to be an implied 
attempt by both Plato and Ibn Tufayl to disown their characters. 

With Plato this attempt is much more pronounced than with the 
Presocratics or Ibn Tufayl. For instance, when the rational discursive 
discussion reaches its apex, Plato normally continues on another level, 
that of fable and myth:3 “...[ am certain that this [tale] is not an 


1 Zeller, op. cit., p. 321. See also B. A. G. Fuller, A History of Philosophy, New York, 
1955, p. 41 

2 Hayy, p. 20. 

3 In the Laws a short passage illustrates this fact: ‘‘Athenian: ... The proper course 
is to call it [the state] by the name of the God who is the master of rational men. Clinias: 
and what God is that? Athenian: perhaps we may need to employ parable a little longer, 
if I am to answer the question...’ Plato: The Collected Dialogues. eds. Edith Hamilton 
and Huntington Cairns, New York, 1966, Laws, IV, 713, p. 1804. Also in the Phaedo. 
“If this is the right moment for an imaginative description [myth] Simmias, it will be 
worth your while to hear what it is...”. [bid., 110b, p. 91. 
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invention of my own!...”’ says Plato’s Socrates. Plato may ascribe the 
story to “the Wise’? — under such a name he refers to the Pythagore- 
ans — or, asin the Republic, to “... a sort of Phoenician tale, something 
that has happened ere now in many parts of the world ...”? In the 
Laws the myth is a tale we have received from the “Sidonian Cadmus’’.4 
Most important is Plato’s attribution of his ideas to the mind of his 
Master, Socrates. 

This resemblance in narration and origination of Plato’s myths 
to the beginning of Ibn Tufayl’s account of Hayy Bin Yaqzan may® be 
a matter of chance and free association; but the fact that Muslim 
philosophers before Ibn Tufayl had translated, commented upon and 
assimilated a tremendous amount of Greek philosophy brings to mind 
the possible influence of Plato on Ibn Tufayl.* If, however, this resen- 
blance is not due to a direct influence it may have been indirect 
through the work of Mushm masters.? 

Furthermore, the consequences of the moral of the Allegory of the 
Cave introduced in the Republic’ draw Ibn Tufayl nearer to Plato 
than is ordinarily assumed. Man’s imprisonment in the world of 
shadows, the tyranny and dictates of the senses, make human enlight- 
enment and salvation slow, difficult and distressing. Hayy Bin 
Yaqzan’s ascension, the release of his soul from the bonds of his “animal 
faith’? and from the darkness of his immediate and instinctive needs, 


1 Ibid., Phaedrus, 235d, p. 483. 

2 Ibid., Phaedrus, 235c. See also Ibid., Phaedo, 86b, pp. 68-69. 

3 Ibid., Republic, 414c, p. 659. 

4 [bid., Laws, 663c, p. 1260. See also J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, London, 
1960, p. 7. 

5 Cf. Hayy, pp. 20-24 where Ibn Tufayl’s two versions of Hayy’s birth are attributed 
to his ancestors. 

8 Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. Leiden, 1955, under “‘Aflatiin”’ (Plato), p. 234 ff. 
See also Richard Walzer, Greek into Arabic, London, 1962, p. 238: In this page Walzer 
holds that the Arabs knew the whole dialogue of the Timaeus and the complete text of 
the Republic, the Laws, the Phaedo, and the Crito. Arabic biographers also “‘list the 
titles of all the dialogues to be found in the Greek Corpus of Plato’s works...” Ibid. 
See also M. Ghallab, Al-ma‘rifa ‘inda mufakkiri al-Islim, Cairo, 1966, pp. 164-65. 

* We cannot establish for certain that Ibn Tufayl had read Plato. In his Introduction 
he mentions in passing Aristotle’s works but none of Plato’s. However, we have no 
reason to doubt his knowledge of the works of al-Ghazzali. al-Farabi, Avicenna, and 
Ibn Bajja which he mentions in the Introduction. But the fact that he alluded only 
to the works of these philosophers does not permit us to infer that he did not read other 
works by the same philosophers or works by others such as Plato. 

8 Plato, The Republic, VII, 514be-517e, pp. 747-50: in Collected Dialogues, op. cit. 
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was no less perplexing and painful. The sudden death of the roe 
compelled him to search in anguish for the immediate cause: an initial 
link in the long chain of causes leading to the almighty One. In the 
Cave the rescuer was a man, a kind of Hayy, who was painfully dragged 
through the long rugged path, losing his ignorance and cognitive daze, 
to reach the company of the sunlight and its illuminated entities. 
After discovering God, to his great pleasure, Hayy contemplated His 
Beauty, Glory and Joy and turned away his attention from heavenly 
bodies and earthly things: for in these God appeared “like the forms 
of the Sun shining in rippling water’’.1 

Hayy was determined to gaze directly into the Sun, where “he 
caught sight of himself as a disembodied subject’’.2 Plato’s released 
prisoner, on the other hand, was able at last to look at the Sun and 
contemplate its nature, not as it appears when reflected in water or 
an alien medium, but as it is in its own domain.? This contemplation 
gave him everlasting happiness and produced in him pity for his 
imprisoned companions.‘ After his long journey Hayy saw himself 
as a disembodied being while Plato’s prisoner, guided by a human 
rescuer, a kind of Socrates, fmally beheld the charm and beauty of 
the disembodied world — the ideas. 

This distinct and significant resemblance between Plato’s Allegory 
of the Cave and Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzan does not stop at this 
point. Plato laid necessary imperatives on all human “‘prisoners”’ 
in the “bigger cave’’, the Cosmos, to study ten years of mathematics 
before discussing moral ideas and ascending through them to the 
world of Forms. If their intellect had not been trained in this manner, 
Plato’s prisoners would have drifted into the yawning chasm of illus- 
ion. Ibn Tufayl allowed Hayy fourteen years — from age twenty-one 
to thirty-five’ — of training in strict observation and abstract reason- 
ing before he was able to shatter his dream world and unenlightenment, 


1 Cf. Hayy, p. 129. 

2 Ibid., p. 130. 

3 Republic, 516b. 

4 Ibid., 516c. Hayy also felt sorry for Saliman and his people, captives in their own 
“cave”. 

5 Those who sought a resemblance between Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin YaqzGn and 
Avicenna’s versions of Hayy, Asal, and Salamadn were wrong. They were misled by the 
resemblance in names; their efforts would have been more fruitful had they looked to 
Plato instead. See respectively Gauthier, op. cit., Farroukh, op. cit., 

6 Cf. Hayy, pp. 53, 90. 
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and reach the immaterial Agent. Only men of Hayy’s caliber or that 
of Asal are allowed to think of things the way they really are. Ordinary 
men such as Salaman, in the lowest stages of cognition, should learn 
through parables and the projection of images, otherwise they land 
In error. 

Furthermore, Plato’s released prisoner was mocked and laughed 
at when he went down again to the darkness of the Cave, painfully 
attempting to educate his friends; they resented him and if they had 
been able to lay their hands on him they would have killed him. 
Hayy’s attempts to do the same in Asal’s inhabited island were no 
more successful. Both Hayy and Plato’s former prisoner became 
extremely reluctant to manage the affairs of men? and retreated to 
the contemplation of the truth alone. 

Also, the mastery of mathematics alone does not lead us to an 
intuitive face-to-face confrontation with the Good, which Plato 
sought; similarly, Ibn Tufayl introduces his original metaphor of 
the blind man to demonstrably affirm this fact. The knowledge of the 
natural world acquired through inferences and syllogistic deductions 
compared to the intuitive knowledge of the sublime truth is, according 
to Ibn Tufayl, like the knowledge of a town acquired by a blind man. 
By practice and training the blind man learns to recognize houses 
and landmarks well enough to stroll through the city without a guide. 
Now if his sight were restored he would walk the town without finding 
any contradictions to what he had previously believed, but there would 
be two profound changes, the one conjoined to the other: great vivid- 
ness and tremendous joy. 

Thus, if one cannot establish a direct historical relationship between 


1 Republic, 517, p. 749. Plato, of course, is hinting at the fate of Socrates. 

2 ** do not be surprised that those who have attained this height are not willing 
to occupy themselves with the affairs of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge 
and the yearning for that sojourn above.... And again do you think it at all strange...if 
a man returning from divine contemplation to the petty miseries of men cuts a sorry 
figure and appears most ridiculous....”’ [bid., 517d, p. 750. After hearing Plato let us 
listen to Ibn Tufayl: ‘‘Hayy began to teach his group.... But the moment he rose the 
slightest bit above the literal or began to portray things against what they ordinarily 
knew they resented him and were repelled [back] from him in horror.... But the more 
he taught the more repugnance they felt.... He saw that misery “‘canopy” already 
encircled them.... So saying goodbye to them (he) sought passage back to his island.” 
Hayy, pp. 150-154. 

3 Cf. Hayy, pp. 7-8. 
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the Andalusian philosopher and the Athenian sage, it is still worth- 
while to observe the profound affinity between Hayy Bin Yaqzan 
and Plato’s diffusion of myths, notably that of the Allegory of the 
Cave. Of course employing a story form undermines neither the quality 
of the writings nor the originality of the thought of either philosopher. 
Hven Aristotle maintains that “... the lover of myths is in a way a 
lover of wisdom: for myth is made up of wonders.’’! 

Thus far our inquiry has been directed to the possible factors behind 
the origination of tales and myths and their employment by the 
Presocratics and Plato for disseminating philosophic ideas. These 
tales, together with Ibn Tufayl’s ,were discussed only as media indep- 
endent of their doctrinal commitments. The latter were dwelt upon 
in passing only to elucidate the former. 

A closer look at the more immediate lineage preceding Ibn Tufayl’s 
story in the Arab-Muslim tradition reveals that simply as an idea 
and a tale it was not entirely new. It is found in a skeletal non-philos- 
ophical form in a story mentioned by Hunain Bin Ishaq, and also 
in an old Arabic tale of Iskandar (Alexander) dhii al-Qarnain. Later 
than these two verions are Avicenna’s recitals of Hayy Bin Yaqzan 
and Absal and Salaman. A comparative analysis of these tales will 
show that apart from the names of his characters Ibn Tufayl did 
not adopt the ideas imbedded in the stories preceding him. This 
analysis will also show that Avicenna’s recitals are not entirely his 
own creation. Arab folkloric tales and Hellenic elements were the 
source. Ibn Tufayl seems to have adopted the names and nothing 
more from Avicenna. Any attempt to find more significant resemblan- 
ces between the two authors in this respect is an overplay of scholar- 
ship.2 

Now all the foregoing discussion in this section of the essay warrants 
the following inferences: 

1. Tale forms such as Hayy Bin Yaqzan owe their genesis, in part, 
to man’s efforts to satisfy his needs by adapting to the environment. 

2. The expression of philosophic and scientific facts? through 
poetic fiction is a creative, dramatic practice whose basis goes back 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book Alpha, trans. Richard Hope, Ann Arbor, 1966, 982bl8. 

2 For a justification of this contention see Appendix I. 

8 It is worth noting that Galileo expressed his scientific views about the heavens 
in a long poem addressed to a friend, a staunch follower of the Peripatetics. Cf. poem: 
Against the Aristotelians, by Galileo Galilei, Telos, Buffalo, No. 4. Fall, 1969. 
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to remote antiquity. Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzan belongs to such 
a tradition. 

3. Shelving apparent dissimilarities, the affinity between Ibn 
Tufayl’s Hayy and Plato’s Allegory of the Cave is strong and profound. 

4. Ibn Tufayl is the original inventor of the entire scheme of his 
Hayy Bin Yaqzan both in poetic form and in philosophic synthesis. 
However, it is unquestionable that Ibn Tufayl utilized rich elements 
of the philosophy of his predecessors in his narrative.! 


2. THe DIVISIONS OF THE TREATISE AND 
Irs LireraRy ASPECTS? 


The following analysis will show that Hayy Bin Yaqzdn is, in the 
main, devoted to an authentic and poignant philosophical discourse, 
and that it is neither a symbolic expression nor an imaginative tale 
with purely fictional intent. It is a treatise in the form of a philosophical 
inquiry into the nature of things. Its narrative form confers an inevi- 
tability upon Ibn Tufayl’s ideas, which seem to have emerged from 
the womb of nature. 

Hayy Bin Yaqzan is a well-structured book with a definite conceptual 
plan. The author’s skill allows every detail to unfold naturally,sub- 
servient to the higher purpose he envisaged. 

With careful perusal the work permits reduction to four principal 
parts, each with subdivisions 3: 


A. The Main Parts of Ibn Tufayl’s Work 
Part I. The Author’s Methodical Introduction 


a) Ibn Tufayl had been requested to reveal the secrets of “illumina- 
tive philosophy” mentioned by Avicenna.‘ 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 7-8. 

2 It is to be noted that the treatise was very well known in the Middle ages in both 
the Muslim and Christian worlds alike. It was translated into Hebrew, Latin and many 
other languages as well. (See Appendix II). In modern times it won the praise of no less 
a philosopher than Leibniz. Spinoza was so fascinated by it that he urged his intimate 
friend J. Bouwmeester to translate it into Dutch in A.D. 1672. Spinoza’s initials appeared. 
on this translation. Some writers contend that Hayy Bin Yaqzdn influenced Spinoza’s 
thought to a great degree. Cf. George Sarton, Introduction To the History of Science, 
Vol. II, Part I, Baltimore, 1931, p. 286, and Gauthier, Hayy, op. cit., pp. XXX-XxXi. 

3 We are partially indebted in this method of dividing the treatise to George F. 
Hourani’s article on Ibn Tufayl. See Hourani, op. cit., p. 40. 

4 Hayy, pp. 3-4. 
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b) His study and critical assessment of his predecessors’ philosophies: 
the author relates the benefits he reaped from Aristotle, Avicenna, 
Ibn Bajja, al-Farabi and al-Ghazzali; but, says he, their teachings 
were not sufficient to bring him to philosophical mysticism. He then 
proceeded alone, and found himself competent to formulate a view 
to be remembered in his name.! 


Part II. Naturalism---Hayy’s Birth and Harly Development 


a) The two versions of Hayy’s birth: spontaneous generation and 
the popular version. The second is part of Ibn Tufayl’s method of 
concealment.’ 

b) Hayy’s self-education through the search for causes of natural 
phenomena by acute observation, vivisection, and experimentation. 
His cognizance of the soul as immaterial being by deliberate investiga- 
tion and his discovery of fire by accident. Hayy’s mind was vexed 
by such questions as these: What was the quiddity of the immaterial 
being? What united it with the body? What made it forsake the 
body and where did it go? These questions set him on his protracted 
journey toward becoming a “‘self-taught philosopher.” Hayy begins 
from the beginning, like Descartes and Husserl, to establish his pre- 
suppositionless philosophy.’ He by now achieved fair control over the 
environment, and had reached the age of 21 years. 

c) Hayy rose from sensible to conceptual knowledge. He compre- 
hended the unity of all bodies, and the oneness of different species. 
This led him to the conception of the unity and oneness of Being: 
all life is one, all nature is one. Hayy discovered the causal principle 
and discerned that it pervaded all Being; his point of departure, 
the inferences drawn from his experiments in the world of generation 
and decay. He philosophically generalizes the results of these experi- 
ments! and his naturalism becomes pervasive and extreme. 

d) Hayy now moves a decisive step forward: He discerns two aspects 
of body: corporeality (the external aspect, or matter) and something 
superimposed on corporeality (the onternal aspect or form). The internal 
aspect is a dynamic structure that generates movement and change 
in the body. Hayy contemplates heavenly bodies and infers, from a 


1 Hayy, pp. 4-20 

2 [bid., pp. 20-30. See below pp. 40, 104-05. 
3 Ibid., pp. 33-53. 

4 Ibid., pp. 54-73 
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series of observations and by arguments for the creation and/or eternity 
of the world, the existence of an Efficient Cause that is not body. 
God’s attributes are different from the categories of the phenomenal 
world. Hayy sees Him manifest in all things.1 Hayy now reaches 35 
years of age. 


Part III. Transition from Naturalism to Mysticism. Pantheism and 
Hayy’s Complete Annihilation (fand’) in God 


a) Having obtained an awareness of the Necessary Existent Being 
Hayy wishes to know what faculty has given him knowledge of such 
a Being. Thus, he is driven to deal with the problem of the immortality 
of the soul. He realizes that his “objective” self is not his true self 
and that the latter genuinely partakes of the Divine and immaterial. 
Still using his naturalistic method and deductive inference he observes 
that the “quiddity” of animals and plants is reduced to naught after 
death since these things do not aspire to that Being. 

b) By a great inward leap Hayy is transformed from a natural 
scientist into a dedicated subjectivist? heading toward mysticism. 
In a Husserlian manner he begins by suspending the sensory world, 
or the “natural attitude,” and disdaining his body. He gravitates 
toward the Necessary Being with the joy of expectation and the 
anguish of deprivation. This yearning for Him becomes cosmic and 
his involvement existential. Hayy settles to a life of “inwardness” 
with internal dynamic activity: intensity of feeling and thought 
before the Necessary Being. He glimpses His presence in the plethora 
of things, among them the animals and the Heavens. Since in his 
“outer” aspects he resembles the bodies of animals and the stars and 
in his “tnner’’ aspect he partakes of the Divine, he finds it imperative 
to imitate irrational animals, Heavenly Bodies, and the Divine. 
The performance of the third, he knows, is necessary for his happiness 
and freedom from anguish, and the other two are the gateway to 
the third.4 

c) Hayy now attains the vision of God and discerns two of His 
basic attributes: Positive and Negative — similar to the Mu‘tazalite 


1 [bid., pp. 73-90 

2 [bid., pp. 90-98. 

8 The meanings of the terms “objective” and “subjective” will become clear in 
chapter III. 

4 Ibid., pp. 98-116. 
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views.! The multiplicity of essences he observes is only apparent; to 
be sure, there is no essence in all Being save His. 

This essence Hayy beholds as the one Genuinely Existing Being 
breaking into a wealth of modes and essences in different creatures. 
Hayy is now a kind of Spinoza, more vividly aware that Oneness 
and unity encompass the modal system of the universe. He also 
learns by a series of inferences that knowing the Essence of the Neces- 
sary Being is tantamount to having that Essence; in this knowledge 
the “external self’? vanishes completely as it is consumed in God 
through mysticism. This mystical experience, says Ibn Tufayl, cannot 
be described in a propositional form but by a method of Indirect 
Communication. By now Hayy is 50 years of age.? 


Part IV. Reconciliation of Hayy’s Mysticism with the Truth of Asal’s 
Religion 

a) Asal, a religious mystic and dialectician, visits the island and 
meets Hayy accidentally. Asal teaches Hayy the conventional language 
and thereby discovers that Hayy’s philosophical and mystical attain- 
ments are in perfect harmony with the revealed faith of traditional 
religion. Its teachings are the symbols and projected images of what 
Hayy has achieved by his naturalistic method. Asal considers Hayy 
a saint (walz) and becomes his disciple.® 

b) Hayy goes to Asal’s island to teach its inhabitants the truth 
he has acquired. Salaman, the ruler of the island, and his people find 
Hayy’s teachings beyond their ken and habits. Realizing that his 
instruction is ineffective, he exhorts Salaman and his people to follow 
the Law (Shart‘a). He and Asal retreat to Hayy’s island, seeking the 
vision of God through continuous prayer. 

c) In conslusion the author declares that he had covered his ideas 
with a thin veil easily penetrated by those endowed with the ability 
to do so.5 


B. Hayy Bin Yaqzan ts a Treatise and Not a Symbolic Romance 


Two questions emerge from this skeletal analysis of the thematic 
structure of Ibn Tufayl’s work: 


1 See below pp. 202-04. 
2 Hayy., pp. 116-35. 

3 [bid., pp. 135-47. 

4 Ibid., pp. 147-55. 

5 Ibid., pp. 155-57. 
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Is Hayy Bin Yaqzan a symbolic romance, or is it a philosophical 
treatise 

From a formal point of view, the answer to either question neces- 
sarily implies at least part of the answer to the other : If the whole 
of Hayy Bin Yaqzan is a symbolic romance, then ipso facto it 1s not 
as a whole a philosophical treatise, for by nature philosophical treatises 
are not, in the main, symbolic romances.! In a treatise, to use a lexical 
definition, the intentions and the basic themes of the writer unfold 
and develop in a continuous series of interlocking arguments in which 
truth is established and vindicated by demonstration or verification: 
or a treatise is a “formal systematic essay or book on some subject espe- 
cially a discussion of facts, evidence or principle, and the conclusion 
is based on these.’’? A treatise, in our opinion, implies more exposition, 
form and method than does a symbolic romance. The latter includes 
the invention of stories dealing In extravagant and false details. 
In fact, arguments, explanation and exposition adversely affect the 
quality of a romance as a symbolic tale. If Ibn Tufayl’s characters 
are fictitious, the themes of his work are certainly not so. A treatise 
that is as a whole a symbolic romance is a contradiction in terms. 

Thus, Hayy Bin Yaqzdn is more than a narrative: It is almost in 
toto devoted to genuine factual and well-organized views on philoso- 
phical issues. It contains a derect exposition of Ibn Tufayl’s views on 
these matters. Hayy’s point of departure was the observation of 
events, things he encountered and the discovery in them of systematic 
order. Pervasive symbolism of any kind, poetic, relagious,* psychological 
or mysterious, 1s absent. 

The narrative form enhances the importance of the philosophic and 
scientific facts narrated, but does not make the whole work symbolic. 
Ibn Tufayl’s characters, Asal, Salaman and Hayy’ are “real’’ and beha- 


1 Here we are not denying that philosophical treatises may contain a certain amount 
of symbolism; what we are denying instead is that treatises can mostly or entirely 
be symbolic. 

2 Cf. Webster, New World Dictionary, New York, 1951, under ‘‘Treatise’’. 

3 Cf. G. W. Brace, The Stuff of Fiction, New York, 1969, p. 36. 

4 In a minor passage at the end of his work, Ibn Tufayl mentions in passing that 
religious knowledge is a metaphor for Hayy’s philosophic knowledge. Cf. Hayy, p. 144. 

5 Even if Hayy were considered a symbol of the possible progress of reason, still we 
are in no way justified in considering the whole work symbolic. Ibn Tufayl presents 
almost all of his ideas in a sustained series of proofs and observations typical of most 
technical philosophic works. His work possesses none of the symbolisms charactistic 
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vioral models or archetypes of persons we meet and talk to everywhere, 
from the classroom to the market place. The imputation of symbolism, 
generalized to encompass the minutest details of the entire work, 
is an illusion and a prejudice mistakenly derived from Ibn Tufayl’s 
synthetic and sweeping imagination, which set the flow for the whole 
book and gave it intellectual momentum. 

Through his sustained series of proofs and observations, Ibn Tufayl 
swept away everything, fictitious or real, that was not germane to 
the investigations — philosophic themes, astronomical, geographic, 
biological, and so on, justified by either argument or verification. 
In Hayy’s development, appeal to authority, be it religious or philo- 
sophie, is rare. Every hypothesis stands or falls before the twin tribunals 
of observation and reason. In brief, Hayy Bin Yaqzdn is a tale philo- 
sophically argued! and methodically presented. In fact it is a treatise 
on the traditional triad of philosophy, Man, Universe, and God, 

Again, a glance at the four parts of the book reveals the following 
facts: 

(1) In the Introduction, Part I, Ibn Tufayl states that the purpose 
of the book is philosophic; he criticizes and evaluates the views of 
former philosophers, the implication being that none is completely 
adequate for his purpose. 

(2) Part I dovetails with Part II and in a strict sense leads to it. 

(3) In Part IT Ibn Tufayl’s powers of vision and discursive expression 
are in proportion. He presents his views progressively, with a host 
of arguments and verifications typical of the great philosophic tradition. 
The inferences of the scientist philosopher are not smothered in 
extraneous flights of imagination typical of romances and other 
kinds of fiction. 

(4) Part III continues in the same formal manner. Hayy’s poetic 
elevation of his consciousness from naturalistic generalizations to 
mystical subjective “intentionalities’ is also progressively substan- 
tiated by a full—blooded argument. One’s mind dies to the narrator’s 


of Avicenna’s [shdrat. To repeat, Hayy seems to be a model for living persons. A philo- 
sophical discussion need not exclude symbolism, and in Hayy Bin Yaqzan there is no 
compelling reason to believe that there is symbolism; but if there is at all, symbolism 
is subordinate to philosophical exposition. 

1 Part IV (a) of Hayy Bin Yaqzan is devoted to the harmony of philosophy with relli- 
gion. The views here are mostly presented and not argued. Cf. Hayy, pp. 134-46. See 
also George F. Hourani, ““The Principal Subject of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzan,” 
The Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Jan. 1956, Vol. xv, No. 1, pp. 40-43. 
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‘voice’ and harkens sharply after Hayy’s meticulous and consistent 
transition from one fact to the other. In Parts I, II, LI, and IV (b) 
we find none of the digressions and superfluous products of fancy 
characteristic of most romances. 

(5) In Part IV (a) the agreement between philosophy and revelation 
is presented. Ibn Tufayl here, as G. Hourani notes, simply asserts 
this fact. Although this section does not show how the imperatives! 
of faith and the conclusions of reason are in harmony, the ideas are not 
fictitious and symbolism is rare. In Section (b) of Part IV three grades 
of truth are mentioned, supported by more discussion and inferences 
than the former section. 

The facts observed in and inferred from the four parts of Hayy 
Bin YaqzGn constitute ample evidence for inferences that are adequate 
answers for the two questions we have asked: 

The contents of the four parts of the book, and our subsequent 
observations constitute factual — material — evidence that Hayy Bin 
Yaqzan is not a symbolic romance. This point is significant because 
it shows, once and for all, that the treatise has none of the thoroughly 
symbolic nature of Hunain’s tale and Avicenna’s recitals. It also 
helps clear Ibn Tufayl’s work of certain misinterpretations to which 
it has been subjected. 

One cannot consider the treatise as a romance without undermining 
its formal and methodical approach, the authenticity of its contents 
and its philosophical sincerity. Ibn Tufayl’s mind must have been 
in serious scientific and philosophic labor when composing Hayy Bin 
Yaqzan. Thus an old title, given the work by HE. Pococke, is apt: 
“Philosophus Autodidactus” or ‘The Self-Taught Philosopher.” 

Hayy Bin Yaqzan must be considered a well-knit philosophical 
treatise? about the basic issues of philosophy as conceived by the 
Andalusian thinker. Such a categorization is more appropriate to 
the work and justifies a philosophical analysis of its themes. 


C. Refutation of Some Secondary Sources 


Writers such as Simon Ockley’? by not considering the work as a 
treatise wrengly omitted the Introduction and thus crippled the super 


1 Cf. Hourani, op. cit., p. 43. 

2 Now that the description of “‘treatise’’ for Ibn Tufayl’s work has been justified, 
we shall use the term when suitable. 

8 Simon Ockley, The Story of Hayy Ibn Yaqzdn, ed. A. 8. Fulton, New York, 1929. 
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structure, clouded the author’s intentions and made it appear a purely 
romantic adventure of some medieval hero of ‘‘chivalry”’. Also, writers 
who found Avicenna’s and Hunain’s tales symbolic transposed this 
notion to Hayy Bin Yaqzan. Of course, in the broad meaning of “sym- 
bolism” Ibn Tufayl’s treatise, like any human language, any book, 
is symbolic. Without symbolism there can be no literature, indeed 
no language, and hence no philosophy. What are words themselves 
but symbols almost as arbitrary as the letters that compose them ? — 
mere signals of the voice to which people have agreed to have certain 
significance. Symbolism, as observed earlier, started with the first 
words uttered by man in response to the environment. Considered thus, 
it is a form of expression shared by all humans, be they philosophers 
scientists, farmers or cottoncandy makers. 

Ibn Tufayl’s treatise was interpreted symbolically not in this general 
and fundamental sense, but in a more specialized and secondary one 
superimposed upon this sense. When a work X is symbolic in the 
latter sense, it means that X stands for the abstract quality, the 
direct expression and the reproduction of the ideas of its author : work 
X would be a representation and concealment of the hidden themes 
of the writer; X then has a figurative quality implying the wnner 
intention symbolized in it. The Cross is a religious symbol of this 
kind, representing the whole drama of the crucifixion and all that is 
involved in it, whereas the dream is a psychological symbol for the 
repressed impulses in man. T. 8. Eliot’s The Hollow Men and Avicenna’s 
recitals are symbolic in this sense. 

The preceding observations render the interpretations of the treatise 
by such writers as W. M. Watt.1 P. Cachia,? de Boer,? A. 8. Fulton, 
Carra de Vaux,5 F. Hl-Ehwany,® K. Yazigi,’ and I. al-Jundi® outside 
the proper understanding of Ibn Tufayl’s treatise. All these writers 


1 W. M. Watt Islamic Philosophy and Theology, Edinburgh, 1962, p. 139. 

2 W.M. Watt, and P. Cachia, A History of Islamic Spain, New York, 1967, p. 120. 

3 T. J. de Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, N. Y., 1967, p. 185. 

4 Simon Ockley, op. cit., Introduction, p. 25. 

5 B. Carra De Vaux, ‘Ibn Tufayl’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden, London, 1927, 
Vol. II. 

6 ¥, El-Ehwany, Islamic Philosophy, Cairo, 1957, p. 122. 

7 K. Yazigi, and A. Karam, A‘ldm al-falsafa al-‘arabiyya (Highlights of Arabic 
Philosophy), Beirut, 1957, pp. 803, 811-12. 

8 In‘im al-Jundi, Dirdsdt fi-al-falsafa al-ytinaniyya wa-l-‘Arabiyya (Studies in 
Greek and Arabic Philosophy), Beirut, 1965, p. 162. 
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were beguiled by its narrative form. They all committed the fallacy 
of generalizing the occasional use of parables and metaphors in certain 
passages to its whole themes and entire structure. That we find thinly 
scattered symbolic expressions is not open to doubt, but to dub the 
whole work symbolic is unjustifiable. 

To mention the opinions of some of the aforementioned writers, 
Fulton maintains that the story is symbolic of the soul’s upward 
pilgrimage home to its Father.2 Kl-Ehwany considers the treatise as 
‘‘a symbolic description of the ... accord between religion and philoso- 
phy ... [and] Yakdhan should be symbolic of God.’’8 The author sym- 
bolizes Hayy as the Son of God.4 Kamal Yazigi urges that the whole 
treatise 1s symbolic of the story of Arabian philosophy (Hikdya ramziya), 
and undertakes the task of interpreting its symbols (rumiz).5 

Once more, on the basis of the preceding inferences and analyses, 
the tenability of such views is repudiated. True, Ibn Tufayl delicately 
and assuredly says he covered the pages of his treatise with a “thin 
veil”’* and that that profound experience, the beatific vision which 
Hayy attained, is ineffable and indescribable; true he appeals to an 
oblique form of expression when Hayy’s self is wiped out (fan@’), 
consumed in and inundated with God’s presence. True, in the fand@’ 
state speech is helpless and words are dumb.’ True, Ibn Tufayl recur- 
rently employs the analogy of the Sun reflected in the mirrors® to 
point to the relationship of God to the sublunary world. Yet all this 
was dictated by the nature of the subject he chose to discuss and by 
the experiences Hayy had encountered; it constitutes no evidence 
that the messages and themes of the book are symbolic. 

Ibn Tufayl’s expression was straightforward and direct even when 
he attempted to describe Hayy’s mystical attainments. The book 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 127-30, 121-25, 132-33. 

2 Simon Ockley, op. cit., p. 25. 

3 Kl-Ehwany, op. cit., p. 122. The view that the main theme of the treatise is the 
harmony of philosophy with religion is wrong. W. M. Watt, and P. Cachia, op. cit., 
p. 120, and M. Gruz Hernandez in his book Filosofia hispano—musulmana, Madrid, Vol. I, 
1957, p. 393 and L. Gauthier in his Hayy, op. cit., pp. ix-xix all hold this view. G. F. 
Hourani refutes with evidence and argument the view shared by these writers, by refut- 
ing Gauthier. Cf. Hourani, op. cit,. pp. 40-46. 

4 Encyclopaedia of Islam, op. cit., p. 425. 

> Yazigi, op. cit., pp. 802-03, 811. 

6 Hayy, p. 156. 

7 Ibid., pp. 4, 124. 

8 Ibid., pp. 123, 127-30. 
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contains no knots, no enigmas and no puzzles. Moreover, the “thin 
veil” is not a symbol, but an obstacle, a barrier, in the way of those 
who have no philosophical bent and are not endowed to deal with 
such issues. The reason for Ibn Tufayl’s employment of the ‘‘thin veil” 
is the time-honored idea that philosophy and related fields are not for 
the many, but for the few. If symbolism implies hidden meanings, 
it does not follow that every hidden meaning is symbolic. 

One more comment: to consider Hayy as the Son of God, as El- 
Ehwany does,! is to construe one of the basic themes of the treatise in 
terms of Christian doctrines and tradition. Surely Ibn Tufayl nowhere 
suggests that Hayy is symbolic of Christ or the Son of God. In fact 
they have nothing in common except that they are both children of 
God; but, so is every man. In a strict sense Christ is not, for his follo- 
wers, the Son of God; He is God. He is the Word become flesh, the 
Paradox of the Eternal entering time, who suffers from thirst, hungers, 
and is nailed to the Cross. The sophisticated theology attached to 
Christ is in no way similar to that of Hayy, the Son of Nature. Hach 
had his own drama. The Neoplatonic interpretation of Christ in terms 
of Plotinus’s Nous is a medieval Christian practice that finds no 
grounds in Hayy Bin Yaqzdn, not even a mention of Nous, “Universal 
Intellect,” or “Active Intellect.” Hayy’s journey culminates in union 
with the Existent Necessary Being (al-mawjud al-waj1b al-wtyzid). 
Thus, the Ta’wel of Hayy as asymbol of the Son of God is an unfounded 
prejudice introduced by Hl-Ehwany. 

From all that has preceded an inescapable and clear conclusion 
presents itself; namely, Hayy Bin Yaqzan is not a symbolic romance 
and is better understood when considered as a philosophic treatise. 
To be sure, the treatise embodies hidden themes, not through pervasive 
symbolism, but through downright arguments, contradictory con- 
clusions, evasion and recapitulation. This point has to do with Ibn 
Tufayl’s method of concealment, which is, in part, the subject of 
the following section. 


3. COMMENTS ON THE LITERARY ASPECTS 
OF THE TREATISE 


In this section we propose to discuss two main points, the motives 


1 See above p. 30. 
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underlying the narrative form of the treatise and Ibn Tufayl’s method 
of concealment and literary style. 


A. Possible Motwes for Using Narrative Form 


An objection in the form of a question immediately presents itself: 
Why did Ibn Tufayl resort to a story form to express his ideas? Why 
did he not, in the vein of classical philosophic writings, set them down 
in a formal essay ? 

While these questions are legitimate, the task of answering them 
is by no means an easy one. The factors determining an author’s form 
of expression are numerous and may indeed vary from a purely esthetic 
satisfaction of the author’s unbending temperament, to a device 
either for concealing his ideas from the public or for vividly emphasiz- 
ing the truth of his convictions, and so forth. In fact, the writer himself 
may not be fully aware of the intricate processes, possibilities and 
motives swarming in his mind, fertilizing his imagination and striking 
sufficiently deep into his being to kindle his creative impulse and to 
compel him to choose one form of expression or another. 

When searching for the motives behind Ibn Tufayl’s choice, we are 
up against the impenetrable “inward self,’ no matter how intense 
and detailed our examination of the “external’’ aspects of his creati- 
vity ; here we are faced with the renowned problem of tntersubjectivity. 
It is impossible to discern with certainty exactly what lurked in 
Ibn Tufayl’s mind at that fine point where the creative act, in form 
and content like the mystic’s union with the unknowable, really took 
place. 

That is why our forthcoming observations are to be considered 
tentative, though probable. 

Perhaps a guide for his use of a story is a clue Ibn Tufayl himself 
provides in his Introduction, which is written in a detached formal 
style without any recourse to narrative expression. Clearly, he could 
have written the whole book in this way had he chosen to do so. But, 
on the contrary, when he started unfolding his own views he resorted 
to the medium of a story. The following are, in our opinion, the possible 
reasons for this marked change in method. 

a) One factor is the influence Ibn Tufayl wanted to exercise on the 
reader’s mind. He was interested, not so much in a static abstract 
presentation of his ideas, as in a mode of expression by which they 
could transform the whole personality. He rightly recognized that 
the conceptual delineation of his views could not effect a dynamic 
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change in the behavioral and emotional cosmos of the reader. Ibn 
Tufayl’s knowledge, which culminates in mysticism, by its very nature 
embraces the whole ego, the complete being of man. 

He was not mainly after esthetic pleasure or temporary enchant- 
ment with the events of the story. He hoped that these would constitute 
the strategy that could bring about a revolution in the life of the reader 
and set him on the right path. Decision, action, involvement and, 
above all, a passionate journey (Sabil) to the Almighty One were his 
primary concern. Philosophy, he rightly notes is not an intellectual 
luxury or a language game steered by concepts. It is a laborious task 
involving drastic inward change. The story has a plot and a style 
that are fiercely effective and conducive to his aims. Abstract know- 
ledge (al “tlm al-nazart) falls short of his goals,1 among which is the 
attainment of mystical ecstasy. This is borne out by the following 
passage from his Introduction: 


However, I must warn you that my presentation of the levels I reached would 
be of no benefit [if I provide you] with its final results, without showing you the 
preliminary steps that lead there. Such a presentation would consist of a mere 
outline of dogmatic belief.... I expect better of you than that. I won’t be satisfied 
unless you go higher, for this much can’t guarantee salvation, let alone conquering 
the highest peaks. I want to bring you along the ways I have already traversed and let 
you swim in the sea I have just crossed, so that it may lead you where it did me and 
you may experience what we have experienced and see with the eyes of your 
soul all that I have seen. Then you will not need to confine yourself within the 
limits of my knowledge.? 


Therefore, Ibn Tufayl, it is clear, envisaged that the narrative form 
would create an atmosphere enabling the reader to accompany Hayy 
on his intellectual and emotional adventures. In so doing, the reader 
would psychologically undergo the same experience and thus share 
to a greater or lesser extent in Hayy’s illumination. 

b) Also, on the basis of the Introduction,? the writer infers that 
Ibn Tufayl intended to introduce philosophy indirectly to the general 
public, and to urge them to seek its truth, each according to his 
capacities. Embodying his ideas in a story was an innocent means 
of showing the public that philosophy is not a “cursed and a bad” 
skill practised by infidels; that philosophy does not necessarily annul 


1 Hayy, pp. 7-9. 
2 Ibid., pp. 18-19. Italicizing is mine. 
3 Ibid., pp. 1-20, especially pp. 19-20. 
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faith or oppose religion. The narrative method, therefore, disguised 
his intentions and relieved him of possible political dangers. A scientist- 
mystic could only communicate his views in the garb of a tale. Political 
persecution of philosophers in the orthodox Maghrib and in the 
Muslim East was not unheard of.1 Thus Ibn Tufayl wanted to escape re- 
proach and persecution by religious authorities and common fanatics. 

c) The dramatic form of the treatise, together with the Introduction, 
shows philosophers lacking “authentic” knowledge, and that philosophy 
is neither entirely conceptual nor infallible (in all that it professes 
to know). The syllogistic and theoretical character of the formal 
philosophic expression, and its discursive thought, are surpassed by 
mystic intuition. And since naturalistic mysticism of Ibn Tufayl’s 
kind is arrived at by both theoretical observation and dynamic practice, 
the best way of expressing it will be a story form that blends the two 
and shows them actually at work. Since mystic experience is real, 
then it should be expressed in a real setting (non-abstract) even if 
the characters and place are imaginary. 

d) Another possible motive is related to poimts (a) and (b). Ibn 
Tufayl knew very well the mentality of the people for whom he wrote. 
He was an expert on human nature and a keen educator. This is 
evidenced by, among other facts, his observations about the develop- 
ment of Hayy’s personality and his description of Asal’s and Hayy’s 
reactions when they first met. He knew he must so express his ideas 
that men not only would respond to them, but would grasp to the 
utmost his view of things. To assist in the process of teaching others 
the truths he had discovered, he employed a story. 

Arabs, he was aware, loved narratives and were addicted to this 
form of instruction. He also knew that the whole point of a tale is that 
it does not have to be read exegetically, namely, it does not have to be 


1 Ibid., p. 11, See also Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, Glencoe, 
1952, pp. 17-18, 21, 26-27. Two traits seem to have characterized most of the history 
of Muslim Spain: the existence of religious orthodoxy with the patronage of philosophy. 
The Almohad rulers were in fact very fond of philosophy but at the same time they 
were very strict and firm in their religious faith and administrative policy. Regard for 
public sentiments forced them to curb the freedom of philosophers. For these facts 
and for more information see: ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Kitab al-mu‘jib fi talkhis 
akhbar al-Maghrib, Cairo, 1949, pp. 172-232, 238-40, 305-07. See also Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
‘Uytin al-anba@ fi tabagat al-alibba@, ed. A. Miller, Konigsberg, 1884, Vol. II, p. 63 and 
George F. Hourani, Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, London, 1967, 
pp. 4-13. 
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interpreted ; it often has an apparant theme that makes good enough 
sense all on its own. But in a way, this apparent theme intimates a 
special duality of intention and becomes much more interesting and 
rich if given interpretation. Fables that are most deliberate, such as 
Hayy Bin Yaqzan, if read naively and carelessly, may seem to be mere 
stories; but Ibn Tufayl was aware that he should present his thought 
in a structure that lends itself to an inner reading,! or rather, one 
that becomes stronger when given an inner meaning as well as an 
outer one. In this way Ibn Tufayl would avoid laying bare the secrets 
of philosophy and, by so doing, avoid the mistakes he accused al- 
Ghazzali of committing.? 

e) From the non-imaginary facts set down in the treatise, one can 
infer that Ibn Tufayl correctly considered that the wmaginatiwe form 
of a story does not oppose a realistic account of the Universe. In fact, 
its very power lies in the proof it gives of the realities of life objectively 
conceived. 

Not only this, but from a pedagogical point of view he may have 
resorted to the story form for the purpose of interest. No one can justly 
claim that the imaginative medium was introduced by Ibn Tufayl 
for its own sake merely as a thing of beauty. A tale arouses our interest 
and captures our imagination more readily than an essay. At dramatic 
points in Hayy Bin Yagzan, our mind is spurred on by the zest and lure 
of good narration; for example, by Hayy’s reaction to the death of 
the roe and his mecting with Asal. Here, and in other places, we are 
both emotionally and intellectually aroused to grasp the abstract by 
the simple events of a concrete story. 

In order to appreciate his method, we must recognize that he was 
grappling with a subject as abstract as philosophy can be. He was 
presenting abstruse and subtle ideas in a field foreign to the average 
Muslim reader. [bn Tufayl was a teacher; he wanted to educate the 
people and hoped, by stooping to their level in a fascinating story, 
to elevate them to truth. A philosophically technical essay would 
be limited to the few. 

f) Since Ibn Tufayl was a poet, he may have found it easier and 
more enjoyable to express himself in an imaginative form that added 


1 In this essay, as was observed earlier, we do not deny a certain tendency towards 
symbolism in Ibn Tufayl’s work nor do we believe that philosophic exposition should 
exclude some symbolism; if, however, a work possesses an inner meaning it does not 
necessarily mean that it is symbolic. 

2 Hayy, p. 15. 
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vividness, interest and inevitability to his subject. Genuine poets. 
says Heidegger, are all-embracing in their vision of things, as are 
philosophers. In certain writers one cannot separate the one from the 
other. Such a combination may have been responsible for Hayy Bun 
Yaqzan. In fact, Ibn Tufayl, in his work, is a true poet, who, with a 
flash of imagination harnessed by cold reasoning, touched all things 
from plants to moon, from water to God : he is a philosopher. 

These points constitute the possible reasons why Ibn Tufayl resorted 
to the medium of a tale to disseminate his views. There is evidence 
in the treatise to support each of them, but one cannot say for certain 
that they are the only ones, or that he had all of them in mind when 
composing his work. His poetic bent, his Introduction, his mode of 
exposition, the facts relayed in the text, coupled with the religious 
orthodoxy of his period, give all these possibilities a fair amount of 
plausibility and even a high degree of probability. 

We did not permit ourselves to read between the lines, lest the 
conclusion become more hypothetical and less plausible. The sim- 
plicity and directness of his expression as well as his forceful and clear 
style prohibit such an undertaking. The nature of his style becomes 
more manifest when considered together with his method of conceal- 
ment. 


B. Method and Style 


1. Method of Concealment 


Ibn Tufayl’s methods of concealment and his style are so intricate, 
so delicate, and fill the whole work so completely, that they deserve 
an independent searching study. Since our interest is basically philo- 
sophical, we have to limit ourselves to the points essential to a philos- 
sophical understanding of his views. But, in fact, a discussion of his 
style and method of concealment will prove useful by enabling us 
later to sift the views he really accepted from those used to disguise 
them. 

In point (d) of the preceding section it was noted that the whole 
point of a tale or allegory is its permeation with dual intentions and 
that it does not have to be read exegetically. Now, a student familiar 
with the Muslim philosophic tradition can discern two main levels 
of arguments and presentation that run through Hayy Bin Yaqzan 
from its beginning to its end, with the exception of those parts of the 
Introduction where the author criticizes the views of his predecessors. 
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These two levels run parallel to each other and accompany the narrator 
progressively through his interruptions, recapitulations, elucidations 
and spiral utterances. One is continuously superimposed on the other 
or coextensive with it; this is the ‘“‘thin veil”! which covers the other 
line of the argument. At particular stages of the treatise this “‘thin 
veil” becomes thicker and more opaque,? while at other times it becomes 
so thin that it stands out more distinctly and then almost fades 
away.? Thus, the literal, or common, (‘@mm2) meaning sometimes 
predominates and at others it almost disappears giving way to the inner 
demonstrative meaning. 

In appearance, the literal sense, nothing is to be found in the treatise 
that contradicts the tribunal of Muslim doctrine. An ordinary believer 
without some training in philosophy would bless the work as interesting 
and in harmony with the basic tenets of his simple faith. Yet it does 
not take much effort for an expert dialectician or philosopher to grasp 
the “inner”? meaning imbedded in the treatise. As if it were “‘perfect”’ 
and composed in its entirety for all members of the Muslim community, 
it offers to each what accords with his religious comprehension or 
demonstrative attainments. For instance, the intricate discussions 
such as about the emanation of the world,‘ its creation or eternity,5 
Hayy’s three imitations and similar issues have “real’’ meanings 
which are not exhibited to every reader. The dialectician (mutakallom) 
and the philosopher, both sophisticated readers, are able when con- 
fronted with such issues to detect, to different degrees, the inner 
message, and once detected it is felt strongly to be Ibn Tufayl’s deepest 
intention. On the other hand, the unsophisticated reader is moved 
and lured by the plot, action and surprise in the story. 

In a more direct manner, having advised us in the Introduction to 
expect poetic and metaphorical expression in his treatise,’ Ibn Tufayl 
boldly states the secrets (asrar) of his philosophy in a language as 
clear as possible.8 

In both cases, namely the poetic and philosophic expressions, 


1 Hayy, p. 158. 

2 Ibid., pp. 33-43, 81-88, 138-41. 

3 Ibid., pp. 105-07, 122-24 (especially p. 124), pp. 127-31. 

4 [bid., pp. 127-31. 

5 Ibid., pp. 81-88. 

6 Ibid., pp. 106-60. 

? Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

8 Cf. Part II, Sections (b), (c). (d), and Part III of his treatise. 
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the answers to the questions Hayy posed are confirmed by the evidence 
presented; but in both cases, the answers presented are concealed. 
In the first case (poetic expression) Ibn Tufayl persuades the many 
to believe that the metaphoric and poetical arguments are the answers 
to the questions Hayy posed. In the second case (philosophic expression) 
Ibn Tufayl pretends concealment in what is really a clear statement 
whose very clarity and directness, because it is unexpected by the 
reader, constitutes a cover and a guise.! Not only this, but he often 
leaps from a direct philosophical conclusion to a metaphoric phrase 
from the Qur’an? that 1s supposed to confirm this conclusion, but 
instead diverts the reader’s attention from the issue at hand. 

The translation of philosophic thought into poetic and metaphorical 
expressions, and their retranslation into philosophic thoughts, are 
part of Ibn Tufayl’s method of spreading philosophic understanding 
of the Divine Law without at once damaging the effect of this Law 
among those who cannot grasp the philosophic meaning. 

In support of, and in harmony with, this interpretation are Ibn 
Tufayl’s remarks that his intentions in the treatise do not go beyond 
two objectives. The first is to propound his views of intuitive knowledge 
or Mystical Gnosis ;3 the second is to help the reader understand the 
first by providing him with the ideas of philosophers (ahl al-nazar) 
on the subject: 


It seems clear from this discussion that your request does not go beyond either 
one of two objectives: You may be asking what is actually seen by the people of 
immediate vision, taste and presence when they attain sainthood. If so this is 
something the real nature of which cannot be put into a book. Whenever anyone 
tries to entrust it to words or to books its essence is distorted and it slips into 
that other theoretical branch of discourse.... Many strayed into error by trying 
to describe it, yet thought others to have strayed who have never left the path.... 
You may want a discursive intellectualized introduction to this experience; this 
is something that may be put into books and set down in words.... And even those 
who do win some bit of it speak of it publicly only in metaphors because our true 
orthodox faith and Muhammadan Law have cautioned and forbidden all inquiries 
into it.4 


1 Hayy, pp. 81-88, especially p. 88. 

2 Ibid., pp. 88, 120, 126-27, 

3 Ibn Tufayl does not rule out the communication of intuitive knowledge in his 
treatise; but rather insists that this knowledge can only be communicated indirectly. 
He also believes that theoretical knowledge is a necessary step to intuitive knowledge; 
the intuitive he mostly expresses metaphorically and the rational he expresses directly. 
Hayy, pp. 4-11, 121-22, 132. 

4 Hayy, pp. 10-11. 
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There are, therefore, two aspects of Ibn Tufayl’s thought in his 
treatise, corresponding to these two kinds of knowledge; each has 
its mode of expression, yet both attempt to express the same truth— 
philosophical mysticism. The difference is one of appearance, pene- 
tration, grasp, and vividness. 

These two aspects of Ibn Tufayl seem to reflect two traditions 
from which his thought received its conditioning and nourishment, 
each with a purpose and a depth peculiar to itself. 

Ibn Tufayl, who occasionally lapses into poetic citations,? metaphoric 
expression and analogies, is a mystic rooted deep in the Islamic 
religious tradition, which harks back to and draws its knowledge 
from the Prophet. By culminating his philosophy in poetic mystic 
metaphors he returned to the way of the Prophet himself, who typifies 
the power to convey inner and hidden truth in esoteric imagery and 
parables. Ibn Tufayl the naturalist philosopher (faylastéfun tabi‘t), 
like Avicenna and Comte, perpetuates the tradition of the ancients, 
enriching his thought with the naturalistic wisdom they bequeathed. 
He fused these two elements in a global view of things. 

Philosophy, based on the preceding remarks, would therefore be 
a knowledge and a way (sabil) according to Ibn Tufayl. A knowledge 
of things (mawujudat) the way they are, and not the way they appear 
to be for most men in a community or epoch; and a way to truth that 
transcends the intermediary concepts of theoretical knowledge to 
arrive at the intuitive comprehension of God. These two aspects of 
philosophy are not contradictory, but complement each other. 

Ibn Tufayl’s task is to embody these two aspects of philosophy 
in his treatise without making them accessible to the common people 
(‘dmma). For as he affirmed in the passage quoted, demonstrative 
knowledge was strictly forbidden to them by the orthodox Islamic 
faith. One possible way was to employ the method of concealment 
just mentioned. 

When he conceals a fact, in most cases he does not argue it but 
simply presents it; and if he does argue it, he leaves the argument 
incomplete.? Such is the character of his method; from this method 
and from his own statements,‘ therefore, one cannot escape the conclu- 


1 Ibid., pp. 8-9, 156. 

2 Ibid., pp. 4, 12, 16, 74, 88, 88, 90, 97. 
3 Ibid., pp. 61, 81-85, 123-24, 134-46. 

4 Ibid., pp. 20, 122, 156. 
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sion that the treatise is not always forthright. To say this is not to 
say it is incomplete or does not contain Ibn Tufayl’s true teachings; 
it certainly embodies the essence of his philosophic system, but without 
fully drawing out the implications of all principles imbedded therein. 

In Part II of the treatise, with the exception of point (a), [bn Tufayl 
describes Hayy’s early development in a straightforward manner. 
But when in Part III, especially points (b) and (c), he narrates Hayy’s 
poetic elevation, the discussion does not go far before he begins to 
insert metaphors, analogies of the love and yearning for God and 
of Hayy’s imitations of earthly beings and the movements of the 
celestial entities. The result is that discursive thought is temporarily 
abandoned and sound propositions are drawn from theoretical or 
poetic syllogisms; poetic and rhetorical observations are sometimes 
vaguely supported by propositional arguments and sometimes simply 
introduced from nowhere. 

Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment does not end at this point. 
Throughout the treatise he scatters gaps and lacunas; and he frequently 
adopts two contradictory views on one and the same issue, one of 
which is consistent with the apparent meaning of the Divine revelation 
and the other in harmony with demonstrative knowledge and the 
experimental sciences. Sometimes he will move to another issue 
leaving the first suspended and undecided, or after reaching a con- 
clusion that accords with philosophic truth he may retract it with 
outright denial by appealing rhetorically to ““God’s mercy” and ‘“‘God’s 
guidance,’! phrases taken among others from the Qur’an. 

For instance, he gives two versions of Hayy’s birth without saying 
definitely which he endorses, that of traditional birth or that of 
spontaneous generation. In his lengthy and rigorous discussion of 
the genesis of the world, he also presents arguments in favor of its crea- 
tion and others in favor of its eternity, but does not decisively and 
explicitly accept one or the other. Yet in both these cases he leaves 
hints? and remarks to show that spontaneous generation of life and 
the notion of the eternity of the world correspond to the philosophic 
meaning and are in harmony with the “hidden” views he accepts; 
whereas the other two are in agreement with the opinion of the common 
people and with the precepts of Islamic Law? and constitute the out- 
ward or exoteric meaning. 

1 Tbid., pp. 29, 124. 

2 Ibid., p. 122. 

3 Ibid., pp. 20-33, 81-88. 
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Now, in our opinion, to be able to discern the hidden meaning and 
clear up the ambiguity in such cases, the reader must be guided by 
two observations: 

1. He must bear in mind that the meaning accepted by Ibn Tufayl 
is the philosophic whose validity is established by verification or 
proof; because, as he tells us, he arrived at the ideas contained in his 
book by “critical thought and theory’! (al-bahth wal-nazar), and by 
critically studying and comparing the ideas of former philosophers ;? 
he also urged that the secrets of illuminative philosophy which he 
is narrating “may be put into words and set down in books.’’? The 
reader will then become aware that undemonstrable themes and 
outward meanings are intended to corroborate and strengthen the 
many in their beliefs and protect them from a ta’wil that leads them 
astray. 

2. The reader should be prepared to draw conclusions from and 
elaborate the implications of stated premises that are left undeveloped. 
In more than one place, Ibn Tufayl advises us that the ‘‘pinnacle” 
of knowledge to which he had risen could not be completely disclosed 
in the “narrow” pages of his book and that he did not follow up the 
details of the views he presented, although he suggests he is more 
than qualified to do so; in addition he requests his readers not to ask 
him for “further explanations.’’4 

These two principles, which have been justified by reference to 
Ibn Tufayl’s pronouncements, constitute an indispensable guide for 
the exposition and interpretation of his ideas. In our attempt to recon- 
struct his philosophy from the treatise, therefore, these two principles 
will continuously be observed in order to bring his ideas to light by 
analysis and inference. 

A further remark is in order here. The method of concealment 
implies that Ibn Tufayl believed that philosophy is in conflict with 
the external apparent meaning of the Law. If the inner meaning of 
the Law, as understood by Ibn Tufayl and other philosophers, was 
made public, the religious community at large would be led into con- 
fusion and error. In his method of concealment Ibn Tufayl affirms that 
the Divine imperatives in all their details are true ‘in their outward 


1 Ibid., p. 18. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 11. 

4 Ibid. pp. 11, 121-22, 132. 
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appearance; that they are true for those men whose grasping power 
cannot reach beyond appearances. Again, his intention here is to 
assent to the truth believed by the many lest they become doubtful 
of the Law and renounce it completely. Likewise, he resorts to certain 
ways of expression to suggest to the few that the demonstrable sciences 
do not always back the outward meaning of the Law and may even 
contradict it. 

Moreover, although Ibn Tufayl refers to a thin veil covering his 
work, he does not make an emphatic outright statement that he is 
concealing the truth. The explanation for this is to be inferred from 
reading the whole treatise. As long as the many believe that he is 
completely straightforward, they will also believe the outward meaning 
to be the true one. But as soon as it becomes known that he conceals 
another meaning, he runs the risk of being stamped an infidel, a possible 
peril to the religious community, and his work becomes open to disbe- 
hef. That is why he scatters insinuations and clues suggesting a hidden 
meaning to be explored by the capable few. One such clue is the 
distinction he makes in Part IV between the many, the dialecticians 
and the philosophers; another is his remarks in Part I and Part IV 
that he had included hidden secrets (asraér), concerning his profound 
attainments, in his work. 

All this emphasis on Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment and its 
explication should not give the impression that his work is enigmatic, 
charged with ambiguities and paradoxes. On the contrary, the greater 
part is expressed with exceeding clarity and in plain discourse. He 
uses none of the enigmas and symbols characteristic of Avicenna’s 
method in the Ishdrdt. 

We should note, however, that Ibn Tufayl irrevocably falls in the 
category of those philosophers who practiced concealment before 
him, including Avicenna, al-Farabi, Plato and Aristotle. Avicenna, 
for instance, as Ibn Tufayl says,! and as our examination of his works 
— al-Shifw and Isharat — reveals, practiced concealment. Apart 
from his own method of concealment, al-Farabi devoted a whole 
work to the reconciliation of the views of Plato and Aristotle, in 
which he engaged in detailed comparative analysis of the methods 
of concealment employed by both philosophers. According to al- 
Farabi, Plato uniformly turned to myths, fables and metaphors to 


1 Ibid., p. 18. 
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impress the reader that his exposition is imaginary and symbolic. 
In so doing he secured the liberty of expressing himself in direct and 
clear language on vital issues, trusting that he would again be thought 
of as being symbolic and mysterious even though his language is 
direct and clear. By hiding his intentions, Plato pointed to his assump- 
tion that the knowledge of “‘profound truths” should not be declared 
to the many and that philosophy can only be practiced by the com- 
petent few. 

Aristotle, says al-Farabi, also believed that philosophy is for the 
few, but employed a technique totally different from that of Plato. 
Aristotle’s method was very condensed and precise, and demanded 
a knowledge of strict logical reasoning and proof in every movement 
from premises to conclusion. Furthermore, Aristotle reached valid 
conclusions from the inferences of hidden syllogisms and recorded his 
“wisdom”? in a technical language whose secrets could be pierced 
only by the specialist.1 

Al-Farabi concludes that, using different methods, both philosophers 
included internal meanings in their works. And as is by now clear, 
Ibn Tufayl chose to employ the medium of a tale and a special philos- 
sophic and literary style to hide his internal meaning. It is to a brief 
consideration of his literary style we should now turn. 


u. Style 

In our consideration of Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment many 
aspects of his literary style and mode of expression were necessarily 
discussed. In order to avoid repetition we shall present a brief descrip- 
tion of aspects of his style we have not yet considered. Since style 
and expression are literary matters, our remarks cannot be entirely 
objecteve or wholly based on proof. We shall, however, confine our 
comments to observations grounded on a critical reading of the text. 

One familiar with the effective expression (baldégha) of the Arabic 
language and its suggestive expressions finds Ibn Tufayl revealing 
these qualities in his lucid expression and pertinent use of terminology. 
Arab writers pride themselves on their ability to express and repeat 
their ideas in different garbs and phrases which the richness of their 
language makes possible. Rhetoric and a powerful use of terminology 


1 al-Farabi, Kitab al-jam‘ bayna ra’ yayy al-hakimayn Aflatin wa Aristi (The book 
of reconciliation of the views of the two sages Plato and Aristotle), ed. A. Nader, Beirut, 
1960, pp. 84-85. 
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are qualities of both pre-Islamic and Islamic literary prose. The inimi- 
tability (2‘7a@z) of the Qur’an, its “miraculous” character, is not infre- 
quently attributed to the capacity of the Prophet to reiterate the 
“truths” in a novel way every time he uttered a verse. 

Whatever merits such a style has, [bn Tufayl does not employ it. 
Repetition is scarce, and the terminology is chosen according to the 
varying degrees of impact he intended. His sentences flow naturally 
and with ease; artificiality of expression hardly finds its way into 
his style.1 

Ibn Tufayl seems to have weighed every word, and calculated 
every effect very patiently. He could not have been casual about 
his method and style. Everything is made to appear as important 
as the author felt 1t to be. There is an excited, dynamic and luminous 
simplicity in his style; his vocabulary on the whole is crisp, vivid and 
resonant. 

A marked change in style is discerned when the scene is shifting 
to a new philosophic problem or to some important matter that com- 
mands the attention of Ibn Tufayl’s main character. For instance, 
when narrating Hayy’s logical investigation of the problem of the 
eternity of the world, and his observation of the movement of the 
stars, he uses a “neutral,” less suggestive vocabulary, cut to fit the 
purely objective meaning he desires to express. Whereas when he 
is describing Hayy’s elevation to the vision of the necessary Being 
and his complete absorption in Him, the style becomes more poetic, 
intense and emphatic and the vocabulary more luxurious, suggestive 


1 Compare his style with that of Avicenna’s in al-Shifa@ and Ishdrat; Avicenna gives 
the impression that he made great use of Arabic dictionaries. It is also worth noting 
that in spite of Ibn Tufayl’s idiomatic and lucid expression he commits several mistakes 
in grammar and usage. He also, though infrequently, employs awkward phrases in a 
circuitous manner. Examples of grammatical mistakes and awkward expressions are 
the following: 

hadhdhagathu al-‘ulim. Hayy, pp. 4-5 ...wama zala al-hazdlu wal-da‘fu yastawli 
‘alayha wayatawald... Ibid., p. 38. ...hatta bihaythu idh& hiya abta’at ‘anhu ishtadda 
buk&’uhu... [bid., p. 33. 

These should read as follows: 
hadhaga fi al-‘uliim, and wama zala al-hazdlu wal-da‘fu yastawlidn ‘alayha wayatawd- 
latan.... hatta kdnat idh& abta’at ‘alayht ishtadda buka’uhu.... 

One may argue that these mistakes were committed not by him but by the scribe, 
but whoever was responsible, they do not undermine the quality of the work. 
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and vibrant. Here, too, the narration picks up momentum, reminiscent 
of the Bergsonian style in communicating philosophical truth.} 

Sentimentality and impulsive harrowing of emotions have little 
place in Ibn Tufayl’s style. Hayy’s reactions are rendered vigorous 
and intense at certain stages, yet they appear natural and tempered 
by a restraint of sentiment. Even in the midst of Hayy’s perplexity 
when the roe dies, and in his amazement when he caught sight of 
Asal, we observe no shapelessness or chaos in reaction. Hayy was 
always in control of the situation and consistent in his reactions; these 
were dominated by his unfailing purpose : yearning to comprehend, 
analyze and dispel the mystery. Hayy’s inquisitive trait fully deter- 
mined the course of his action. It was his curious disposition that 
incited him to the height of his attainment. Ibn Tufayl’s style bestows 
upon all this the atmosphere of truth and actuality. 

The whole work with its abundant details seems to the critical 
observer to have unity of action in the person of Hayy. He was the 
focal point of all its dramatic and philosophic aspects. 

Strictly from the literary point of view Ibn Tufayl’s success was, 
in our opinion, largely though not exclusively due to his capacity to 
utilize philosophic facts for the purpose of fiction, and to utilize fiction 
for the purpose of a philosophic understanding of things; neither 
component is sacrificed for the other. This balance and proportion 
between the powers of vision and expression of ideas, and their inter- 
dependence, constitute a basic merit strongly emphasized by literary 
critics for works of this type.? 

In the exposition of the most abstract ideas, Ibn Tufayl evades 
the drawbacks of being a mere reporter. Hiven in Part II (c), (d), and 
Part III, where the imaginative style is tenuous, the dramatic style 
continues to give his ideas effectiveness and dynamism; in fact the 
dramatic element rarely lapses, and the author’s careful attention to 
the details of Hayy’s environment renders the scene real and natural.3 
Environmental details and philosophic facts stand obediently, as 
it were, before him with all their development defined, and the small 
incidents disposed in order. 

One can sense that Ibn Tufayl thought seriously and exerted a real 
effort to present the story and to tell it in a way that would give the 


1 Compare Part IT (d) with Part ITI (c), especially pp. 73-90, and pp. 120-35 in Hayy. 
2 Cf. E. Wharton, The Writing of Fiction, New York, 1925, pp. 22-28. 
3 Hayy, pp. 36-38, 46-47, 53, 139-42. 
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effect he desires : to display the facts in nature and in the Heavens, 
so that they might announce the meaning he saw in them through 
Hayy. His imagination seemed never to fail; delineating the details of 
the scene with exquisite lightness and precision gives the reader the 
illusion of being Hayy, or of being one with the action and scene. 
And this is what he was after; he wanted his reader to participate 
in Hayy’s intellectual adventures! and to acquire some of Hayy’s 
knowledge; in this he seems on the whole to have succeeded. 

When one looks back, after finishing the story, he sees it as a complete 
design, compact and satisfying to the eye. Most facts seem to be rele- 
vant, and everything leads on to what is to come, “everything tends” ; 
and the movement is brought to its climax by Hayy’s union with 
God, where the accumulated tension is finally released in Hayy be- 
coming Him. 

Now, after the culmination of Hayy’s career in union with God, 
there seems to be no artistic reason for the story to continue. In fact, 
Part IV has no apparent justification from the point of view of creative 
narration. The succession of events in Parts II and III does not and 
cannot lead to the last part. If we consider our criterion for literary 
evaluation, “‘the injury done to the story” and the loss of its potential 
value, then one can urge the following against Ibn Tufayl’s literary 
method: 

1) The unnecessary interruptions of the flow of narration, by the 
the author’s assertions about what is to come, is a definite drawback 
from an artistic point of view. Two things happen that are harmful? 
The first is that the narrator is extricated from the context of the story 
and stands out as a preacher, telling instead of showing, “anticipating”’ 
and explaining facts instead of allowing them to speak for themselves. 
On more than one occasion Ibn Tufayl stops the narrative and speaks 
directly to the reader. The second is that the reader is estranged 
from his empathetic involvement with Hayy’s adventure, which has 
an effect contrary to the author’s intention. The reader, immersed 
in and carried along by the events of the story, is suddenly beached 
by these interruptions and loses the illusion of being one with Hayy 
or with the action and scene. It takes more artistic effort to help the 
reader reestablish momentum. In our opinion, the complete disappea- 
rance of the author behind his artistic medium emphasizes the dramatic 


1 [bid., pp. 6, 19, 156. 
2 We are referring here to all parts of the treatise except Part I, the Introduction. 
3 Ibid., pp. 122, 132, 
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aspect, and imbues the events and ideas of the story with more objecti- 
vity and concreteness.! Ibn Tufayl in Parts II, HI and IV of the 
treatise does not adhere to this principle. 

2) Ibn Tufayl did not include any hint or event in Parts II and III 
leading to what is to come in Part IV. There seems to be a chasm 
between them that he did not bridge. In consequence we may conclude 
that Ibn Tufayl introduced Part IV for purely philosophical reasons. 
Even the philosophic facts embodied in it do not logically arise from 
the preceding parts; both in content and form it is superimposed 
on the rest of the story and alien to it. 

It does not matter here whether the writer was aware of this chasm 
or not. What matters is that the story suffers as a work of art. In 
fact, in a strict artistic sense Hayy Bon Yaqzan is a blend of two stories 
resulting from the author’s confusion between his artistic and philo- 
sophic needs. Philosophically he needed Part IV to present his views 
concerning the harmony of religion and philosophy. One can conceive 
that those parts related to Hayy’s development until he achieved union 
with God are a product of a single creative act of vision. The events 
of Part IV, although occasionally rich in imagery and feeling, should 
be considered a rationalization for the insertion of the writer’s philo- 
sophic ideas from “outside”. Similarly, in Parts II and III, despite 
the presence of the dramatic element one senses a cold rational appeal 
to a body of philosophic doctrines outside the dramatic scene of the 
story. Stronger and more varied action and movement were needed 
to sustain the reader’s attention in these parts. 

The two preceding points disclose certain weaknesses inherent in 
Ibn Tufayl’s narrative method: with every interruption and reference 
to a body of doctrines that seem to come from outside foreign to the 
general scene, he diminished the artistic success of his story. Still 
on the whole Hayy Bin Yaqzdn seems to entertain a proportionate 
quality of vision and philosophic expression; and when we are aware 
that artistic expression was a means for Ibn Tufayl to express the 
“secrets” of his philosophy we find that these weaknesses did not 
prevent him from reaching his goal. 

The preceding remarks about his literary style are not meant to 
be comprehensive. As a literary piece the work deserves a thorough 
and independent study. 


1 “The art of fiction does not begin until the novelist thinks of his story as a matter 
to be shown, to be so exhibited that it will tell itself.”” Jacques Souvage, An Introduction 
to the Study of the Novel, Ghent, 1965, p. 48. 


CHAPTER TWO 


IBN TUFAYL’S APPRAISAL OF HIS 
PREDECESSORS AND THE INFLUENCE OF THESE 
ON HIS THOUGHT 


It was pointed out in the last chapter that Ibn Tufayl utilized 
significant elements of the thought of previous philosophers. In this 
chapter we intend to analyze his evaluation of these philosophers 
and to show their influence on his thought. 

His Introduction, Part I of the treatise, which includes his criticisms 
of the Muslim masters preceding him, was neglected by some writers 
and partially reproduced without comment by others. The Introduc- 
tion is, in a strict sense, a compact history of the highlights of Muslim 
philosophy, and a complete realization of the aims of this chapter 
would require a thorough study of the history of Muslim and Greek 
philosophies. Since in this essay our primary interest is in Ibn Tufayl’s 
two basic themes, namely naturalism and mysticism, we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the aspects of his Introduction and influences 
on his thought that are conducive to the understanding of these 
themes. 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Ibn Tufayl is not the sort of philosopher one could grind his mind 
upon, as one could with an Aristotle, an Avicenna, a Kant or a Wittgen- 
stein. He is not so partly because of the dramatic medium he chose 
for the expression of his ideas; because of his intention to reach every 
kind of reader, from the most intellectually sophisticated to the 
simple and unadventurous layman. Thus, he had to resort to con- 
cealment and to sustain the reader’s interest in the subject matter, 
which precluded him from writing in a strictly discursive and syllogistic 
style. This should not, however, give the impression that Ibn Tufayl 
was incapable of constructing a philosophical system of his own. His 


1 Instances of which are: Ockley, op. cit., de Boer, op. vit., Saliba, op. cit., Hl-Ehwany, 
op. cit., and Duncan Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisproduce and 
Constitutional Theory, New York, 1965, pp. 252-54. 
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treatise embodies in its significant outlines as well as in its undeveloped 
details his philosophical and systematic conception of things. 

Before advancing his own views concerning the perennial issues of 
philosophy, he examines, with the detached and objective spirit 
characteristic of great philosophic minds the validity and tenability 
of earlier philosophers’ views. He first mentions his objective, and the 
sort of philosophical truth he is after, and then attempts to find in 
their views facts relevant and instrumental to his aims. 

His method here is critical and systematic, like that of the Greek 
master; Aristotle, before presenting his ideas on specific problems, 
turned to the thought of his predecessors, adopting what he deemed 
cogent and rejecting what he considered false. In the same way Ibn 
Tufayl examines, with an austere critical method, the writings of 
al Farabi, Avicenna, al-Ghazzali, and Ibn Bajja. He uncompromisingly 
condemns them for what seems to him erroneous and compliments 
them for their valid insights. In so doing, Ibn Tufayl is declaring two 
things: that he benefited from the results of their speculation on the 
one hand, and that he found them insufficient for his own purposes 
on the other. 

In order to better understand his criticisms and evaluations, one 
should bear in mind that in so far as these philosophers approached 
the truth he is unfolding in his treatise, he judged them successful; 
and in so far as they veered from this truth he considered them incor- 
rect. But what is this truth ? Ibn Tufayl clearly says in his Introduction 
that this truth is Naturalistic-Mysticism.1 Naturalism leads to the 
knowledge and comprehension of God’s attributes. Mysticism, which 
begins where naturalism ends, intensifies this knowledge and helps 
the enlightened few discover that there is a deeper truth to things: 
that of pantheism and the sameness and oneness of all Being. This 
truth Ibn Tufayl does not set forth in a dogmatic manner, but vindi- 
cates it by a series of observations, deductions, and the continuous 
presentation of evidence. 

Apart from al-Ghazzali, the philosophers, he considers, attained 
a certain amount of the truth through their naturalistic method, 
which is that of the experimental and theoretical sciences. The truth 
they reached is not only insufficient but also remote from the immediate 
intimacy of the mystical experience. Had they pushed the conclusions 
of their naturalistic method to their logical consequences, and had they 


1 This means that Ibn Tufayl’s mysticism is science—based as we shall see later. 
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then transcended these consequences to the realm of intuitive appre- 
hension and the vision of the Divine, they would have obtained truth 
the way Ibn Tufayl conceived it. To reach this truth, he would say, 
his predecessors needed more than a single method. They should 
have advocated a plurality of methods whereby the results of one are 
corroborated and improved by those of the others; such are the deduc- 
tive, the inductive, the intuitive and the behavioral methods. Even 
those philosophers, who could theorize about the experience of the 
Ultimate Reality and could, by means of their mental disposition 
and natural endowment, grasp conceptually some aspects of Him, 
remained as far from truth as one is from love who only understands 
what love is without experiencing it. 

In brief, the general criticism that Ibn Tufayl levels against al-Farabi 
Avicenna, al-Ghazzali, Ibn Bajja and Aristotle is that their thought 
falls short of conquering the highest peaks, of penetrating the unfath- 
omed depths of what is, and of achieving what Hayy, in his solitary 
search, had experienced, acquired and seen. From this general criticism 
we must proceed to specific judgements of the individual philosophers. 


2. APPRAISAL OF HIS PREDECESSORS 
THE VALIDITY AND DEFICIENCY OF THEIR THOUGHT 


Ibn Tufayl does not seem to have employed notes, quotations, 
and specific classified references, the means of modern systematic 
scholarship. He may have started with a stock of information obtained 
from his extensive readings and stored in his mind. By time and 
scrutiny he was able to form a picture of his own philosophy and of 
the salient aspects of the philosophic tradition. From reading the 
Intrcduction one may infer that “deep in his mind” lay a host of general 
references to sources of specific ideas, to conflicts of opinion, and to 
diversities of interpretation contained in the writings of individual 
philosophers. All these seem to surge to the surface of his mind when- 
ever he is assessing a view or expressing his own. Although he cites 
passages from Avicenna and Ibn Bajja, on the whole he seems to have 
relied on memory more than on notes or particular books. This is 
established by his method in the Introduction where he presents the 
views of other philosophers faithfully but may supply incorrect refer- 
ences which yet may be found in another work by the same philosopher. 
This will become clearer in the discussion of his criticism of al-Farabi.1 


1 See below, pp. 52-56. 
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A. Condemnation of Al-Farabi’s Views 


Ibn Tufayl found al-Farabi’s works as a whole distasteful. He 
does not display any sympathy for the thought of the Second Master 
and comes out with an outright denunciation of his ideas on many 
issues. He considers him godless and condemns his writings as suspect, 
promoting disbelief and charged with intellectual confusion. 

Ibn Tufayl says that most of al-Farabi’s books available to him 
were mainly devoted to logic and therefore of little interest to one 
seeking mystical experience. On the other hand, his philosophical 
works abound with contradictions which preclude the elevation of 
the reader’s consciousness to the heights of intimacy. He lays two 
charges against al-Farabi: 

1. His opinions of what happens to the soul after death are “bad” 

and defective. 

2. His opinion of the gift of prophecy is mean and destructive.? 

In support of the first charge, [bn Tufayl says that al-Farabi 
holds conflicting views concerning the immortality of the soul. 
For instance, in his book The Virtuous Community (Al-milla al-fadila),3 
he affirms that the souls of the vicious subsist forever in endless pain 
after death. On the other hand, he declares in his Politecal Regime 
(Al-siydsa al-madaniya) that these souls perish in nothingness and that 
only the perfect and virtuous ones are imperishable. 

How can one rely on such paradoxical utterances to reveal the 
truth of the matter? Such inconsistent statements by al-Farabi, 
Ibn Tufayl says, mislead and bewilder believers and sincere seekers 
after truth. Persons of Hayy’s and Asal’s calibre, instead of being 
guided by such utterances toward their goal, are delayed and obstruc- 
ted. 

His further assertions in his Hthics,> concerning the happiness and 
misery of these souls, make the situation worse. In this work he 
maintains that human happiness is realized on this earth before death, 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 13-14. 

2 Cf. Ibid., p. 14. 

3M. Mahdi claims that Ibn Tufayl’s report of the title of the book is unreliable 
and for technical reasons Mahdi preferred to name it Kitab al-milla (Book of Religion). 
Cf. al-Farabi, Book of Religion, ed. M. Mahdi, Beirut, 1968, pp. 13-20. 

4 Of. Ibid. 

5 We could not locate a book by al-Farabi on this subject. Most probably Ibn Tufayl 
is referring to al-Farabi’s commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. 
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and he makes no reference to the eternal happiness the soul achieves 
after leaving the sensible world of transient actualities. According 
to Ibn Tufayl, al-Farabi condemns any belief to the contrary as 
delirious raving and an old wives’ tale.1 What can one expect from 
such an absurd view, Ibn Tufayl asks, except the despair of mankind, 
and utter skepticism and indifference to God’s mercy ?2 If happiness 
exists only in this world, then the precepts of religion along with 
God’s promises and threats will have no impact on and no value for 
the believer. Al-Farabi, by advancing this opinion, placed the souls 
of the good and the wicked on an equal footing; and this is false, for 
nothingness is indiscriminately the fate of all. This is an unspeakable 
lapse and a mistake whose effects are too great to be redressed.3 
Ibn Tufayl justifies his second charge against al-Farabi’s view of 
prophecy by stating that his predecessor gave superiority to philo- 
sophy and to the demonstrative proofs resulting from it. His preference 
for philosophy undermines revelation and the means by which revela- 
tion takes place.4 Prophecy is cast aside by al-Farabi’s philosophical 
analysis of it, and he renders the truths pronounced by the Prophet 
superfluous and fictitious by confinmg the powers of prophecy to 
the imaginative faculty (al-qiuwa al-Khaydliya). The consequences 
of this view are that the Prophet is able to communicate neither 
with God nor with any other human being, for that matter; if this 
is true, then no seeker can reach union with God, a fact that rends the 
very basis of Ibn Tufayl’s doctrine of Ishraq, naturalistic-pantheism, 
and makes Hayy’s and similar attainments spurious acts of fancy. 
This is one factor behind Ibn Tufayl’s ruthless attacks on al-Farabi. 


B. Comments In Defense of Al-Farabi 


Of the four Muslim philosophers, along with Aristotle, al-Farabi 
receives the most deprecating polemic and harshest criticism from 
Ibn Tufayl. This is why we must at this point examine [bn Tufayl’s 
criticisms of the ideas of the Second Master. 

We said earlier that Ibn Tufayl depended on the fund of knowledge 
in his memory when writing the treatise, and that his references 
are not very exact. The reference he provides for al-Farabi’s view 


1 Cf. Hayy, p. 14. 
2 Cf. Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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about the dissolution and perdition of the souls of the wicked is the 
Book of Religion. This is incorrect. These views are expressed in many 
passages of another book by al-Farabi, the Virtuous City. The following 
is one such passage: “But the souls of the people of ignorant cities 
remain imperfect ... and these are the perishing ones heading to 
nothingness similar to those of the beast, lions and snakes.””! Similarly, 
Ibn Tufayl’s quotations from Avicenna’s Ishadrat and the Muslim 
mystics,? although faithful in content are not precise in form. 

Ibn Tufayl is correct in holding that the views of the Second Master 
on the immortality of the soul are inconsistent. One finds that al- 
Farabi fails to take a decisive stand concerning the destiny of the soul. 
The souls of the ignorant pass into nothingness whereas the souls of 
“corrupt” men are perpetuated after death in continuous agony and 
torment; and the good souls, who with their rational powers could 
achieve the knowledge of God, abstract forms, (al-siwar al-mujarrada) 
and the separate intelligences,? are incorruptible and survive death 
in a state of bliss. In this last point al-Farabi follows the First Master. 
Aristotle, it may be remembered, restricted immortality to that aspect 
of the rational faculty he called active reason. Even on this point he 
is not clear, and interpreters of his thought differ. Furthermore, if 
we consider the human soul one in nature and kind in all men, as 
al-Farabi does,4 then, in our opinion, it follows that either all human 
souls are immortal or all of them are corruptible; not that some are 
corruptible and others not, as he believes. It was hard for al-Farabi 
to satisfy two competing masters at once: philosophy, especially 
Aristotle’s, and Islamic revelation. As a result he fell victim to both 
without satisfying either. 

For these reasons we must consider Ibn Tufayl’s criticism of al- 
Farabi on the notion of the immortality of the soul correct. Yet, we 


1 The following is the passage we translated above: 

amma ahlu muduni al-jahiliyat fa’inna anfusahum tabqa ghayru mustakmalat... 
wa-ha’ila’ hum al-halikim wa-l-ss@irtin ila al-‘adam ‘ala ma yakinu ‘alayhi al-baha’imu 
wa-]-sibi‘u wa-l-afai‘i. See al-Farabi, Kitab dr@’ ahl al-madina al-fadila (The book of the 
Opinions of the People of the Virtuous City), ed. by Nader, A Beirut. 1959. p. 118. 

2 See respectively Hayy. pp. 4. 6. and Avicenna, Al-ishardt wa-l-tanbihat (Allusions 
and Intimations) with a commentary by Tisi. ed. S. Dunya Vols. 3-4. Cairo. 1958. 
pp. 828-30. Ibn Tufayl quotes Avicenna’s Ishardi without mentioning the name of the 
book at all. 

3 Virtuous City. op. cit.. pp. 112-13. 118-20. 

4 Ibid., pp. 74-81. 
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found to our surprise that in Hayy Bin Yaqzdan he displays the same 
defects and could be tried on the very charges he laid against al-Farabi: 
“Tf while in command of the body he [Hayy] has not known the Neces- 
sary Existent, never confronted Him or heard Him, then on leaving 
the body he will neither long for this being nor mourn His loss. His... 
powers will go to ruin with the body... This is the fate of all animals, 
even those of human form... all of them would turn to nothing.” In 
this as in other passages Ibn Tufayl draws nearer to al-Farabi than to 
either Avicenna or Ibn Bajja. 

There is one possible reason for the paradox of attacking al-Farabi 
and then taking the very same stand: In our discussion of his method 
of concealment, we observed that one way of hiding his ideas was 
to adopt two contradictory views on the same subject. The case of 
al-Farabi here is an example of this. Al-Farabi’s view is the philosophic 
one and is more in harmony with the Peripatetic view than with the 
religious. To avoid being censured for misguiding the public, Ibn 
Tufayl renounced this view in the beginning and affirmed it later. 
The outward meaning, namely the immortality of all souls, agrees 
with the precepts of religion; and the inward meaning, namely the 
destruction of the souls of the vicious, dovetails with his philosophic 
tendencies. 

Ibn Tufayl’s criticism of al-Farabi’s notion of happiness does not 
seem to be warranted. Al-Farabi did not contend that human happiness 
is only attainable in this world. From the Vertuous City? and other 
works? one can clearly infer that the Second Master irrevocably 
considered genuine and lasting happiness as of the afterlife. Al-Farabi 
was concerned with the two aspects of happiness, that of this world 
and that of the next. He considered that the virtuous life in the virtuous 
city liberates the soul from the dictates of bodily indulgence and enables 
it to comprehend the realities of the separate intelligences; the soul 
thereby becomes conditioned to acts of virtue, 1s in no more need 
of a body* and does not “disintegrate” (¢atlaf) with the dissolution 
of the body. Hence, happiness in this life is partial and temporary, and 
leads necessarily to happiness in the next. Realization of complete 
and permanent happiness is only possible in the life after this. Likewise, 


1 Hayy pp. 95-98. See also pp. 132-33. Italicizing is mine. 
2 Virtuous City. pp. 112-15. 

3 Such as The Political Regime. 

4 Virtuous City, op. cit., p. 112. 
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those who are not ignorant but lead a corrupt life are unhappy not 
only in this world, but also in the other. 

Ibn Tufayl is equally unjustified in attacking al-Farabi’s view of 
Prophecy. In fact, the ingenuity of the Second Master 1s at its best 
in his philosophic account of Prophecy. By interpreting prophecy 
in terms of the imaginative faculty, al-Farabi inflicts no harm upon ei- 
ther the person of the Prophet or his teachings. One cannot expect 
al-Farabi to consider the Prophet as a logician or a philosopher; for 
the life and character of the Prophet do not support such a contention. 
Nor can one place the Qur’anic verses among the results of the discur- 
sive reasoning of the mind. We are not even sure whether Ibn Tufayl 
himself would have wanted to construe prophecy as a miracle incompre- 
hensible by human categories. For one thing, with his Aristotelian 
background al-Farabi would not and could not accept miracles; he 
always tried to seek causal factors behind appearances. His interpreta- 
tion of prophecy in terms of the imaginative faculty is not as simple 
and naive as Ibn Tufayl, in his passing remark, makes it seem. Prophecy 
occupies an important, logical and acceptable place in al-Farabi’s 
philosophic system among the other faculties and powers of the soul.1 

A prophet, says al-Farabi, can be a philosopher, and the reverse 
is also true. In such a case the prophet-philosopher receives both the 
universal and particular truths from God, through the Active Intellect. 
From the latter, knowledge of the universals emanates to the philoso- 
pher’s “responsive intellect”? (‘aql munfa‘il). and knowledge of the 
particulars to the Prophet’s power of imagination. If one person 1s 
disposed by nature and learning to receive both kinds of knowledge, 
he becomes a prophet-philosopher. On the other hand, if contact with 
the Active Intellect is achieved only by a man’s imaginative faculty, 
this faculty will acquire the knowledge of the particulars and the man 
will be rendered a prophet knowing present and future events. These 
points al-Farabi argues, and does not merely present.? 

Now, if Ibn Tufayl combated this view because he understood the 
imaginative faculty to be a form of fancy, then he was clearly mistaken. 
For certainly al-Farabi did not understand it in this way,? nor does 
such a view, namely, al-Farabi’s, lead men to despair of God’s mercy. 
Ibn Tufayl should have advanced a more detailed justification for 


1 [bid., pp. 70-73. 
2 Ibid., pp. 94, 103-04, 106. 
3 Ibid. 
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his criticism of this view of the Second Master, a view in which he 
distinctly anticipated modern discussion about the relationship between 
imagination, poetry, religion, and prophecy by such moderns as George 
Santayana, Coleridge, Sartre, I. A. Richards and T.S. Eliot. On 


this issue al-Farabi was a pioneer. 


C. Assessment of Avicenna’s Views in Relation to Aristotle. In The 
Treatise [bn Tufayl Did Not Intend to Follow Avicenna’s Philosophy 


One who reads the Introduction finds that, of all philosophers, 
Ibn Tufayl most admired Avicenna. Yet, he did not regard Avicenna 
as one who had reached the truth Hayy had reached, nor was he a 
pantheistic mystic like Hayy. To be sure, Avicenna in his Ishdrdt 
gave a good description of the psychological state (hdl) of the mystic.1 
But he himself belonged to the category of the people of theoretical 
knowledge (ahl al-nazar), and not to those of immediate knowledge 
(dhawq). Avicenna, according to Ibn Tufayl, in his reference to and 
description of mystical states, was not an ‘Arif? (one who experienced 
intimacy). His superior intellect permitted him to depict and discuss 
mystical gnosis as an “imitator,’’ not as one who experienced it or 
belonged to the order. These points are strengthened by what we can 
infer from the whole treatise. Hayy, after achieving union with God, 
found it incumbent upon himself to chart a program of life whose 
basis was asceticism, and to attend to the purity of his soul. Avicenna 
did not manifest these qualities in his way of life, nor was his behavior 
governed by the rituals characteristic of Hayy and other mystics. 
The difference between the two is like the difference between dynamic 
existential involvement and conceptual apprehension. These remarks 
are implicit in Ibn Tufayl’s treatise, especially in Part III and in the 
Introduction. 

Ibn Tufayl’s sympathetic expressions, and his employment of a 
few statements and terminology from Avicenna in the Introduction, 


1 Hayy, pp. 6-7. 

2 One can infer from the Introduction that Ibn Tufayl did not consider Avicenna 
as a mystic, but rather, as one who studied and analyzed the teachings of the mystics. 
Also, Ibn Tufayl mentions that al-Ghazzali attained the heights of mystical gnosis, 
and that Ibn Bajja achieved intellectual contact but does not express any such ideas 
about Avicenna. Had Ibn Tufayl found Avicenna a mystic there is no reason for him 
not to tell us so. Avicenna seems to have commanded Ibn Tufayl’s respect for his contri- 
butions in the empirical and theoretical sciences including philosophy. See Louis Gardet, 
La pensée religieuse d’Avicenne, Paris, 1951. 
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led many writers! to conclude wrongly that all he was attempting 
in his treatise was an exposition and elucidation of Avicenna’s philo- 
sophy in a dramatic medium. The following are his statements: 


You have asked me my noble brother...to present to you as much as I can of the 
secrets of illuminative philosophy that were mentioned by the Sheikh Master 
Avicenna. Know then that if one wants the truth without ambiguity he must 
seek it and strive for its attainment.? 

I shall describe to you the story of Hayy Bin Yaqzan, Asal and Salaman named 
thus by Avicenna.? 


Before dismissing the notion that the treatise 1s an exposition of 
Avicenna’s philosophy one must note the following: 

a) Apart from the passage which he quotes from the Ishardat,4 Ibn 
Tufayl nowhere reproduces, relates or interprets Avicenna. Our 
examination of the Ishardt and al-Shif@ (Healing) shows that he 
drew on some of the Sheikh’s ideas, but not enough to justify the 
claim that what he advances in the treatise are Avicenna’s ideas on 
illuminative philosophy or on mysticism as such. In fact, the themes 
imbedded in Part IIT of the treatise do not betray Avicenna’s influence 
so much as al-Junayd’s, al-Bistami’s, al-Hallaj’s, Ibn Bajja’s and 
especially al-Ghazzali’s. In Parts II and IV certain ideas can be 
traced to Avicenna, but they can also be traced to al-Farabi and even 
to Aristotle and Plotinus; particularly Ibn Tufayl’s proofs of the exis- 
tence of God, His attributes, the eternity of the world, and the divisions 
of the human soul. 

b) In the first quotation Ibn Tufayl is promising to provide the 
reader with the secrets of uluminative philosophy that (al-lati) Avi- 
cenna mentioned. From the phrase “that Avicenna mentioned” we 
cannot and should not infer that he intended to give an exposition 
of Avicenna’s thought, or to present exactly what Avicenna said 
on specific issues. Here Ibn Tufayl seems to be referring to a philosophic 
tendency shared by him, Avicenna, al-Farabi, and Suhrawardi. 
Had he used the term (kama), “Just as,” instead of al-lati, then it 
would have been just to infer that he is presenting and explaining 


1 We mentioned earlier that more than once the treatise was attributed to Avicenna 
himself. See Gauthier, [bn Thofail, op. cit., p. 69 and Ibn Khaldtin, Prolégoménes, Trans. 
M. de Slane, 1868, Vol. IT, p. 385. 

* Hayy, pp. 3-4. 

3 [bid., p. 20. 

4 Cf. Hayy, pp. 6-7 and Isharat, pp. 828-30. 
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Avicenna’s thought. For the sentence would then read: “You have 
asked me to present to you...illuminative philosophy ‘Just as’ men- 
tioned by Avicenna.” Ibn Tufayl, in our opinion, did not use “just as”’ 
in order to have freedom and room for his own ideas. He believed in 
“iWuminative philosophy” as he understood it and not as others did ;1 
that is why he urges the reader to follow the truth of such a philosophy. 

c) Since Ibn Tufayl evaluated the thought of the philosophers in 
order to find the truth for himself, one would expect him to say that 
Avicenna was a mystic had he found him to be so. He does say this 
about al-Ghazzali, but expresses nothing to this effect about Avicenna. 
In addition, he seems to have been influenced by al-Ghazzali more 
than by Avicenna on the specific issue of mystical elevation and the 
relationship of God to man and the universe.? 

d) What Ibn Tufayl insists upon is that Avicenna drew our attention 
(nabbaha)®? to the quality, stages and degrees of mystical experience 
in theory, but not in practice ; for the most intimate part of this 
experience is achieved by thought put to traming and action. Here 
also Ibn Tufayl displays Ghazzalian traits. The naturalistic elements 
of Avicenna’s philosophy are necessary to the achievement of gnostic 
heights, a phase that is neither the culmination nor the perfection 
of the long and laborious process of the quest for truth. Avicenna’s 
works do not satisfy this quest.4 

e) Ibn Tufayl says that he studied critically the works of Avicenna 
and others and compared the results of their labors, and that he was 
then able to extract the truth for himself and to form his own opinions 
on philosophic problems.® 

f) Concerning the second quotation, we have already shown in the 
first chapter that at most Ibn Tufayl seems to have adopted the names 
of his characters from Avicenna. The stories of Avicenna bear no 
resemblance to Ibn Tufayl’s work and any attempt to find a further 
similarity between the two authors is an overplay of sholarship. 

In possession of these points a), b), c), d), e), and f), we can dismiss 
once and for all the hoary misunderstanding of [bn Tufayl’s subjec- 
tion to the arresting shadow of Avicenna. Ibn Tufayl, in the Introduc- 





1 [bid., p. 18. 

2 Our subsequent discussion of Ibn Tufayl’s evaluation ofal-Ghazzali ’s works justifies 
the above statement. 

3 Tbid., p. 6. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. 

5 Ibid., p. 18. See above p. 10 for Ibn Tufayl’s words. 
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tion, is not, therefore, telling us that in his treatise he is merely report- 
ing or interpreting the Avicennian scheme of things. 

Concerning Aristotle’s works, Ibn Tufayl says that Avicenna “under- 
took an exposition of their contents in accordance with Aristotle’s 
doctrines, and followed Aristotle’s philosophical approach in his al- 
Shifa”’.1 However, although the Sheikh claimed to have written 
this book in the manner of the Peripatetics, one discovers that he did 
not exactly do so, but added facts and information that are not found 
in the Aristotelian corpus and cannot be traced to Aristotle’s thought. 
Regarding this charge Ibn Tufayl is correct. For in the al-Shifa’, 
apart from his Aristotelian analysis and synthesis, Avicenna displays 
abundant Neoplatonic elements, Farabian ideas, and others of his 
own creation. For instance, he differentiates between three grades 
of prophecy: prophecy relative to the imagination, prophecy relative 
to the motive faculties, and prophecy through the Holy Intellect. 
To each aspect of prophecy Avicenna devotes a chapter in al-Shifa’.? 
Such topics, it goes without saying are not and could not have been 
discussed by Aristotle. In order to make such a valid assessement of 
the al-Shifa’, Ibn Tufayl must have read Aristotle. 

According to Ibn Tufayl, Avicenna declared at the beginning that 
the truth for him was something quite different from what he embodied 
in the al-Shif@. The indisputable truth as he conceived it, is to be 
found in his other book, Oriental Philosophy. Furthermore, if one takes 
everything written by Aristotle along with the outward meaning of 
the al-Shifa’, without grasping its subtle inner meaning, one cannot 
achieve perfection.? This does not mean that one will achieve truth 
once he comprehends the hidden meanings of Aristotle’s works and 
Avicenna’s al-Shifa@’. Comprehension, Ibn Tufayl says, may guide 
the reader to perfection only in theoretical knowledge. This is sub- 
stantiated by Ibn Tufayl’s own words: ‘Do not suppose the philosophy 
which has reached us in the books of Aristotle...and mm Avicenna’s 
al-Shif@ is sufficient for the goal you wanted, or that any Andalusian 
has written anything adequate on this subject.’”4 

It is clear, therefore, that Aristotle and Avicenna’s al-Shifa@ do 


1 Ibid., p. 14. 

2 Avicenna, al-Shif@ (De Anima), ed. F. Rahman, London, 1959, pp. 194-201, 
239-50. See also al-Shifa@ (Metaphysics), Vol. IT. ed. 8. Dunya, M. Musa, 8. Zayid, Cairo, 
1960, pp. 435-46. 

3 Hayy, p. 15. 

4 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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not supply the truth Ibn Tufayl wanted to advance in the treatise. 
But what is not perfectly clear is whether the ideas in other books 
by Avicenna, such as Oriental Philosophy, along with al-Shifa@’, included 
the truth he was after. Most probably they did not, or he would have 
said so. Since Avicenna’s Oriental Philosophy cannot be consulted—for 
most of it is lost or not yet discovered—we cannot present a final 
view on this matter. In any case Ibn Tufayl does not seem to have 
read the Orvental Philosophy, for if he had he would have referred 
to its contents, or at least would have mentioned that the truth as 
he viewed it was expressed in this book or in others by Avicenna. 
What strengthens this point is that he had to study not only Avicenna, 
as he says, but also al-Ghazzali’s works and other contemporary 
writings! in order to formulate his own conception of truth. We cannot 
conceive why he would have said this had he found Avicenna’s Oriental 
Philosophy satisfactory. In fact, as we have said before, in Part III 
of the treatise where events converge towards Hayy’s attainment 
of his goal, [bn Tufayl betrays a strong Ghazzalian influence as well 
as mystical influences of the extreme type. Thus, we should now turn 
to Ibn Tufayl’s criticism of al-Ghazzali. 


D. Al-Ghazzali’s Errors 


It is not as a champion of religious revival, but as a master of immedi- 
ate experience and spiritual vision and as a mystic who lifted himself 
to the sublime, that al-Ghazzali merits Ibn Tufayl’s interest and esteem. 
The emphasis on this point is significant since the effects of al-Ghazzali’s 
influence on Ibn Tufayl’s mind are disseminated throughout the trea- 
tise, especially in Parts I, II, and III. But far from being satisfied 
with his writing, Ibn Tufayl levels three main charges against him: 

1, Al-Ghazzali often contradicted himself and frequently denies 
in one passage or book what he affirms in another.? 

2. He advocated a multiplicity (¢a‘addud) of methods of teaching 
and expression. Thus, instead of enhancing the truth, he generated 
doubt and confusion.? 

3. His teachings are very difficult to understand: most of them‘ 
are hints and symbols (tsharat warumiz; sing. ishardt wa-ramz). 


1 Ibid., p. 18. 

2 Cf. Ibid., p. 15. 

3 Cf. [bid., p. 16. 

4 Cf. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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We will consider each point separately: On the first charge, Ibn 
Tufayl enumerates some of al-Ghazzali’s books and tries to show 
the different opinions he held in them on one and the same issue. 
Al-Ghazzali at one point stamped philosophers as infidels for their 
denial of the resurrection of bodies, and later he adopted their views. 
Here is what Ibn Tufayl says: 


Regarding the books of the Sheikh Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali, because he preached 
to the masses, they bind in one place and loose in another. He deems a thing irreli- 
gious then he says it is permissible. One ground on which he charges the philosophers 
with unbelief in The Incoherence [of the Philosophers] [ Kitab-al-tahafut] is their denial 
of the resurrection of bodies and their assertion that only souls are rewarded and 
punished. But in the beginning of his book Scale [of Action] [Mizdn al-‘amal] he 
definitely attributes this belief to the Safi masters, while in the Rescuer from Error 
and Revelation of Ecstasy [Al-munqidh Min al-dalal] he says that his own belief 
is like that of the Sifis although he came to it only after long searching. Much of 
this sort [of inconsistency] will be found in his books by anyone who examines them 
meticulously.! 


In the second charge he advances the following comments: 


He [al-Ghazzali] offers some apology for this practice at the end of the Scale of 
Action in his tripartite division of opinions into those held by him in common with 
the masses and what they believe, those opinions expressed to all persons who 
ask questions and enquire in order to be enlightened, and those a man keeps to 
himself and divulges only to people who share his beliefs. Finally he writes: ‘if 
my words have done no more than to shake you in the faith of your fathers that 
would have been reason enough to write them. For he who does not doubt does 
not inquire, and he who does not inquire does not see and will remain in blind- 
ness and confusion’.? 


Concerning the third charge the following is presented: 


Such then is the quality of his teachings; most of them were expressed in the form 
of symbols and allusions, of value only to those who hear them after they have 
found the truth by their own insight or to someone innately gifted and primed to 
understand. Such men need only the subtlest hints. He said...that he had written 
certain esoteric books which contained the unvarnished truth. So far as we know 
no such books have reached Spain, although some claim that certain books we have 
received are in fact this hidden corpus. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The books in question are Rational Knowledge (Al-ma‘arif al-‘aqliyya), The Breath 
and Adjustment (Al-nafkh Wa-l-taswiya) and Collection of Treatises (Masa@ il majmi‘a) 
and others. Granted that these books contain many hints, they still add little to 


1 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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what is disclosed in his better known works...some of our contemporaries basing 
themselves on his statement at the end of The Niche [For Lights] (Mishkat al-anwar) 
imagined that he had fallen into a grave error and an inescapable pit; he goes on 
to speak of those who achieved communion with the Divine ; that they know this Being 
as characterized by an attribute, which would tend to negate His utter unity. 
This successor wished to impart that al-Ghazzali believed [God] has some plurality 
in His Self...we have no doubt that our master al-Ghazzali was one of those persons 
who reached the highest degree of happiness. 


K. Untenabilety of Ibn Tufayl’s Criticisms of Al-Ghazzali 


The first passage is clear and does not require interpretation. It 
demands, instead, an evaluation of the veracity of Ibn Tufayl’s 
statements about al-Ghazzali’s own opinions. Without examination 
this passage seems to deal a stunning blow to the very method and 
basic issues that al-Ghazzali believed in. Had all the facts quoted 
been true, one might say Ibn Tufayl admired Al-Ghazzali but es- 
timated truth more. Unquestionably Ibn Tufayl’s primary aim was 
truth, but his remarks were mistaken and his comparative analysis 
erroneous. In order to justify this judgment, one must examine al- 
Ghazzali’s views by consulting his works. 

From the Tahafut, the Mizan and the Munqidh, one cannot infer 
the inconsistencies mentioned by Ibn Tufayl. In the Tafafut, as well 
as in the Mungidh, al-Ghazzali is consistent in his attacks on the 
philosophers. In the former, he presents a detailed and well-argued 
polemic to refute their beliefs; in the latter he presents the same 
disagreement on the same issues but does not in the least change 
his stand. In both books al-Ghazzali contends that all philosophers 
preceding him, including Aristotle, committed in their doctrines 
twenty mistakes regarding twenty issues. He pronounces them inova- 
tors on seventeen of these and dubs them infidels on the remaining 
three. These three issues are their belief in the eternity of the world, 
God’s knowledge of universals, and denial of the resurrection of the 
body.? 

In both books he rejects their claims, especially those of al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, that only the soul can survive death and that the body 


1 [bid., pp. 16-18. 

2 Cf. al-Ghazzali, Al-mungidh min al-dalal (The Rescuer from Error), ed. A. Mahmoud, 
Cairo, 1967, pp. 101-04. See also al-Ghazzali, Tahafut al-falasifa (Incoherence of the 
Philosophers), ed. M. Buaij, Beirut, 1962, pp. 46-47, 48-81, 164-74. 235-54 and Mishkat 
al-anwar (The Niche of Lights), ed. A. Afifi, Cairo, 1964, p. 57. 
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is doomed to absolute disintegration. The Munqgidh was composed 
after the Tahdfut; our examination of the former does not show that 
he altered his views on the subject: 


They say that for bodies there is no resurrection; it is pure spirits that are rewarded 
or punished; and the rewards and punishments are spiritual, not bodily. They 
are correct in affirming the spiritual ones, because these do also exist; but they 
speak falsely in denying the bodily ones and in their statements disbelieve the Divine 
Law.t 


It is clear, therefore, that al-Ghazzali, contrary to what Ibn Tufayl 
says, does not hold in the Munqidh the view of the Safi masters or 
that of the philosophers concerning resurrection of the body. 

Ibn Tufayl’s criticisms are based on wrong inferences. Extracting 
statements from their context, as Ibn Tufayl does, may give the 
impression of a contradiction. In the Scale of Action, al-Ghazzali 
definitely points out that the Stfis shared the philosophers’ view 
of denying the resurrection of the body.? But what Ibn Tufayl over- 
looks is al-Ghazzali’s disputation of their position on this very matter 
as well as on others. He never accepted a belief without scrutiny, and 
his commendation of the Stifis for their spiritual attainments, and 
his statement in the Munqidh that he finally adopted Sufism after 
a long and arduous search,? do not permit one to infer that he agreed 
with all their beliefs. He, too, was critical of the Sitfis and rejected 
as Incorrect and imaginary some of their essential doctrines. For 
clearly, if it can be said that Hume was an empiricist one cannot 
properly infer from this that he agreed with all that John Locke believ- 
ed in. Likewise, his saying he discovered that the way of the mystics 
led toward his goal does not mean that al-Ghazzali was completely 
endorsing their views. In fact, he repudiated their belief in immanence 
(huliloyya), union (2ttihdd) and contact (wusdl) with God.4 

By purifying it from such extreme views as these, al-Ghazzali 
rendered mysticism in harmony with the precepts of Islamic Law. 
This shows that his was a moderate mysticism that did not imply 
denial of the resurrection of bodies and did not go as far as al-Hallaj 
in claiming absolute unity with, and consumption in, God. Ibn Tufayl’s 
charge should be dismissed as irrelevant and wrong. 


1 Al-munqidh, pp. 101-04. 

2 al-Ghazzali, Mizan al-‘amal (Scale of Action), ed. S. Dunya, Cairo, 1964, pp. 184-85. 
3 Cf. Al-munqidh, op. cit., pp. 122-29. 

4 Cf. Ibid., p. 129. 
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The second quotation is a continuation of Ibn Tufayl’s displeasure 
with al-Ghazzali’s method of composition and communication. The 
three divisions of opinion mentioned are supposed to account for the 
contradictions abounding in al-Ghazzali’s works. To be sure, one 
may find contradictions and inconsistencies, but not on the particular 
issues Ibn Tufayl refers to. Al-Ghazzali does mention in the Scale 
of Action the triple division that our author has rightly observed.} 
But this is not surprising. It should be expected from a thinker like 
al-Ghazzali, who in his distressing search for truth has come to realize 
that people’s minds vary by nature (fiira) m terms of intellectual 
power. Such an understanding lends suppleness and piquant interest 
to his writings, and need not evoke confusion and doubt in his readers. 

Ibn Tufayl is perhaps correctly hinting at the logical outcome of 
such a division. In sharing some of his opinions with the masses, 
others with his students or enquirers after knowledge, and others 
with people who have the same beliefs as he, al-Ghazzali is apt to 
contradict himself and to assert something in one place and deny it in 
another. 

This may be granted, but at the same time such a procedure seems 
incumbent upon those who are unfolding their ideas with the view 
of educating others. One has to provide each seeker with the right 
amount of truth in a form he can handle at his level. This brings forth 
the notion of multiplicity and levels of truth which most thinkers 
have had to reckon with, beginning with Plato, Aristotle, al-Farabi, 
and coming to such moderns as Kierkegaard, Sartre, and Piaget. 
For instance, Kierkegaard wrote different books under different 
pseudonyms, with different methods, in order to teach and stimulate 
different readers. In fact, Ibn Tufayl, by exercising his method of 
concealment in his treatise, shows he was equally aware of this fact. 
He even employs the same phrases and terminology and ideas at the 
very end of his work that al-Ghazzali used in the Mishkat.2, And 
although Ibn Tufayl was aware of the drawbacks of the method of 
division of opinion, he later seems to have admitted its importance 
in the educative process by implicitly agreeing with al-Ghazzzali 


1 Mizan al-‘amal, op. cit., pp. 406-09. In these pages the author holds the triple division 
of beliefs that Ibn Tufayl mentions and this seems to be in harmony with his views in 
the Mungqidh. 

2 Cf. Hayy, p. 156. and Mishkat, p. 93. 
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that perplexity and doubt are necessary and greatly favored as basic 
springboards for learning. 

This brings us to the problem of al-Ghazzali’s esoteric writings 
to which Ibn Tufayl refers in his third charge against his predecessor. 

On this point one will at once notice that Ibn Tufayl’s verdict is 
negative: Al-Ghazzali’s works are not explicit enough to assist one 
out of his ignorance. From an educational point of view they are of 
a very little value and indeed seem to defeat their purpose. By obscur- 
ing his ideas with hints and symbols, al-Ghazzali barred honest begin- 
ners and seekers of truth from finding them. Al-Ghazzali, Ibn Tufayl 
would say, might as well not have written these books, since only 
those who already have attained the highest degree of felicity can un- 
derstand them. Ibn Tufayl is perhaps implying that the dramatic 
method he employed in his treatise is far more efficacious than al- 
Ghazzali’s. 

Be that as it may, he did not seem to believe that in any book he 
had read, al-Ghazzali had an esoteric doctrine withheld (madnan bth). 
If this doctrine was ever committed to writing, the books in which 
it was expressed had never reached Andalusia. According to Ibn 
Tufayl, al-Ghazzali had openly mentioned in the Jawdhir? that he 
had written esoteric books containing his direct and frank opinion as 
to truth.? Certain persons considered some of the books Ibn Tufayl 
had read to be the ones al-Ghazzali referred to, but Ibn Tufayl rightly 
rejected this opinion for the reasons mentioned in the foregoing passage. 
Yet in our examination of the Jawahir, we found that Ibn Tufayl 
was not careful enough in reading this book, and failed to observe 
al-Ghazzali’s open statement that he entrusted all his esoteric teaching 
to one book and not many. 

Regarding this one book al-Ghazzali says: “It is sinful for whoever 
has fallen upon it to disclose its secrets.”4 Whether or not he had 
read all of al-Ghazzali’s works, Ibn Tufayl’s remark concerning the 
difficulty of deciding which of the doctrines al-Ghazzali set forth he 
actually believed, remains true. This difficulty is similar to that with 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 132-55. 

2 The full title of this book is: Jawdhir al-Qur’an (Gems of the Qur’&n), Cairo, 1910. 

8 Cf. Hayy, p. 17. 

4 Jawahir, op. cit., p. 30. Al-Ghazzali says that in his esoteric book he discusses 
Acts of God, His Attributes, His Essence, and the afterlife. Ibid., p. 30. Al-Ghazzali 
is probably referring to his book: Al-madnin bihi ‘ala ghair ahliht in which he discusses 
these subjects. This book apparently did not reach Ibn Tufayl. 
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Kierkegaard. Al-Ghazzali concealed his real teachings by means of 
symbols and allusions and by denying that he was presenting the truth 
as he really conceived it; whereas Kierkegaard published his books 
under pseudonyms and denied that any of them were genuinely his. 
It is hard to reach definite conclusions regarding the innermost thoughts 
of either author. 

One cannot formulate an exact idea of how many of his innermost 
beliefs al-Ghazzali did commit to writing. In this respect one cannot 
but agree with Ibn Tufayl. Al-Ghazzali’s method of “‘economizing”’ 
(agtisad) truth does seem relatively suspicious to the modern mind. 
In the Mishkat as well as in the al-Iqtisad he frequently cuts off his 
exposition of a particular problem and somewhat indirectly suggests 
to the reader that he could express so much more than he has done.} 

In the last part of the third passage Ibn Tufayl simultaneously 
criticizes and defends al-Ghazzali. One of the implications of this 
passage 1s that al-Ghazzali’s “economic” expression of truth renders 
his writings susceptible to grave misinterpretation. That this did 
take place, Ibn Tufayl is certain. Had al-Ghazzali expressed his 
opinion in the Mishkdt more clearly on this particular issue, namely, 
the unity of God’s nature, later critics would not have inferred the 
plurality of God’s nature from this passage. 

In this Ibn Tufayl is correct and our examination of al-Ghazzali’s 
statement in the Mishkdt corroborates it. But Ibn Tufayl did not 
quote the complete passage; he restricted himself to the first part. 
Here is the whole passage: “God is characterized by an attribute 
which negates His utter unity and ultemate perfection; this 1s due to 
secret reasons that this book cannot bear to diwulge.’”? 

It is clear that Ibn Tufayl’s remark would have been more strongly 
founded had he provided us with the entire sentence. The reader is 
definitely driven to speculate about the “secret reasons’ on whose 
ground God acquires a plurality of attributes, and thus is tempted 
to infer a series of false propositions about God. On the other hand, 
Ibn Tufayl rejects the dubious interpretations by some “later writers” 
of this passage. He emphatically believed that neither in this passage 
nor elsewhere did al-Ghazzali ever pen such a scandalous and horrid 


1 Cf. Mishkat, pp. 44, 56, 58, 91-93. See also Al-igtisdd fi 1-i‘tiqgad (Economizing in 
Belief), ed. M. Qabbani, Cairo, 1908. 

2 Mishkat, p. 91. The italicized part was not quoted by Ibn Tufayl. Translation of 
this passage is mine. 
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opinion. Al-Ghazzali, he says, did not intend his works to lead to, 
nor did he believe in, the multiplicity of the Godhead. 

It is worth noting that Ibn Tufayl himself adopts al-Ghazzali’s 
method of economizing on more than one issue. The very last passage 
of the treatise along with others! suggests that, like al-Ghazzali, he 
knew more than he was willing to disclose. Furthermore, he seems 
to borrow freely from al-Ghazzali’s elucidations of mysticism without 
any acknowledgement. For instance, in the Introduction, when 
discussing the values of mystical experience, he repeats without 
modification the same sayings of the Sufi masters that al-Ghazzali 
cites, in describing psychic states of the mystic-gnotics (al-‘Arifin), 
in the Mishkat. In such states the Sifis said: “‘praise be to me, great I 
am,”2 “there is nothing within this robe but God,” and “I am the 
truth ;’’3 these and similar utterances are included in both the Mishkat 
and Hayy Bin Yaqzan.+ The benefit Ibn Tufayl derived from al- 
Ghazzali does not end at this point. His delineation of Hayy’s beatific 
vision and the complete dissolution of the self in God are unquestiona- 
bly drawn from the Mishkat. In Hayy Bin Yaqzan this vision is expli- 
cated with almost the same terminology as in the Mishkat, and cor- 
roborated by the same Qur’anic verses. The mystic-gnostic, in the 
moment of fand’, as described by al-Ghazzali loses all consciousness 
save that of the Al-mighty telling him, “Whose is the Kingdom on 
this day? God’s alone, One and Triumphant.’ Similarly, in this 
state, [bn Tufayl tells us that Hayy’s consciousness, mind and memory 
all scattered and disappeared but the One, the true Being who uttered 
the words: “Whose is the kingdom on this Day? God’s alone, One 
and Triumphant.’ 

This resemblance is not a matter of association but of deliberate 
utilization of al-Ghazzali’s views by Ibn Tufayl to suit his own purpose. 
Our examination of the Mishkdt revealed more than one resemblance 
between the ideas and explorations of Hayy and those of al-Ghazzali. 
We have referred to some and will refer to others in the course of our 
inquiry. Any shadow of doubt concerning this causal resemblance is 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 121, 122, 124, 156. 

2 These are Abii Yazid al-Bistami’s words. 

3 Al-Hallaj is known to have made these two statements. 

4 Cf. Hayy, p. 4 and Mishkat, p. 57. A comparison of these two pages shows that 
Ibn Tufayl had borrowed these utterances from al-Ghazzali. 

5 Mishkat. p. 56. 

6 Hayy, pp. 120-21. 
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dispelled by Ibn Tufayl’s own statement that he studied and made 
use of al-Ghazzali’s thought.1 

Thus it is clear that despite his criticisms Ibn Tufayl incorporated 
vital aspects of al-Ghazzali’s thought. Also the beliefs that al-Ghazzali 
hints at and warns against in the Mishkdt, such as conjunction with 
God and pantheism, Ibn Tufayl later adopts and infuses into his 
system. Although these cannot be genuinely called influences, the 
important thing is that [bn Tufayl found them in al-Ghazzali’s Mishkat 
and made use of them. All the preceding Ghazzalian influences on 
his thought impel the careful examiner to free Ibn Tufayl, at least 
partially, from the encompassing shadow of Avicenna for which, as 
we have seen, he was partly responsible. 


F. Lbn Tufayl’s Examination of Ibn Bayja’s Thought 


By now it is apparent that Ibn Tufayl is in relation to his predecessors 
as most philosophers are to their predecessors. On the one hand, 
Ibn Tufayl criticizes his predecessors’ views and on the other, he adopts 
some of them. This is the case with Ibn Bajja. 

It ought to be remembered that Ibn Bajja was in a special sense 
against mysticism, particularly Ibn Tufayl’s pantheistic type. He 
denounced the teachings of the mystics in general and al-Ghazzali’s 
in particular,? maintaining that one can obtain ultimate happiness 
and inward bliss through a form of rational contemplation of reality 
without performing the actions (a‘mal) and rituals of the mystics. 
It goes without saying that Ibn Tufayl would not spare a philosopher 
who held such views. Thus he urges three objections against Ibn Bajja: 

1. His philosophic apprehensions did not go beyond theoretical 

knowledge to the knowledge of immediate experience (dhawg).? 

2. He did not fulfill his promise to describe his own understanding 

of beatific vision, which, as he said, is different from that of 
the mystics. 

3. His private and public life bore witness against his teachings, 

which are brief and perfunctory.® 


1 Tbid., p. 18. 

2 Cf. Ibn Bajja, Opera Metaphysica, ed. M. Fakhry, Beirut, 1968, p. 55. See below 
p. 72-73. 

3 Hayy, pp. 5-6. 

4 Ibid., p. 10. 

5 Ibid. 
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Despite these criticisms, Ibn Tufayl seems to respect Ibn Bajja’s 
intellect and considers him superior to all his contemporaries: ‘‘Of 
these none had a sharper mind, a sounder method and a truer outlook 
than Ibn Bajja.”1 Apparently Ibn Tufayl had read Ibn Bajja’s writings 
thoroughly and was in a position to pass such a positive judgment. 
His works were enlightening, but were not altogether satisfactory 
for Ibn Tufayl’s aims. Here are his own words concerning the three 
objections against Ibn Bajja: 

First, [bn Bajja says concerning communion with the Divine that 
if his meaning is understood: 


...it will be clear that all the teachings of the current sciences cannot be of this 
level. For once this meaning is grasped the mind can see itself cut off from all that 
went before with new convictions that cannot be related to the world of matter, 
too splendid to have sprung from the physical life since they are cleansed of all 
the compositeness characteristic of the physical life. Surely it would be more appro- 
priate to call them divine states granted by God to those [of his creatures] He wills. 
Such a level to which Ibn Bajja refers is reached through theoretical knowledge and 
conceptual examination and there is no doubt that he reached this stage but did not 
surpass it. The level of which I spoke at the outset is something different although 
the two are alike in that nothing revealed here is different from what is revealed 
by reason. The difference is an increase of clarity and in the fact that this is experien- 
ced through what I must, only figuratively, call ‘‘faculty.”’ For neither in popular 
language nor in specialized terminology can I find names that refer to the thing 
experienced in this kind of experience.? 


Second, Ibn Bajja censured the mystics : 


for their pursuit of this joy. He claimed it was a product of their imagination and 
[even] promised a clear and distinct description of just how ecstacy ought to be 
enjoyed. Here is the answer he deserves: ‘‘do not declare too sweet the fruits you have 
not tasted and do not trample on the necks of the saintly.” The man did not, in 
fact, keep his promise, or do any such thing.? 


Third, Ibn Bajja spent his time seeking his own pleasures and 
worldly success, which is why he did not commit to writing the whole 
fund of his knowledge: 


He was pressed for time with the trouble of getting down to Oran. Or perhaps he 
felt that describing this state would force him to say something derogatory to his 
own way of life or at odds with his encouragement of amassing wealth and of the 
use of various artful dodges to acquire it. ... He was so preoccupied with material 


1 Tbid., p. 12. 
2 Ibid., pp. 5-6. Italicizing is mine. 
3 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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success that death cut him off before his intellectual storehouse could be cleared 
and all his hidden wisdom made known. Most of his surviving works are fragmentary 
and incomplete.... His only completed works, in fact, are short tracts and hasty 
essays. He himself admits this when he says that the view he was intending to 
demonstrate in his Hssay on Conjunction with the Divine was put into clear language 
only with painful difficulty, that in places the arrangement of his expressions is 
not perfect, and that if he’d had more time, he’d have liked to rewrite it.1 


G. Comments Regarding Ibn Tufayl's Criticisms of Ibn Bayja’s Views. 
Argumentum ad Hominem 


Ibn Tufayl’s dissatisfaction with Ibn Bajja’s criticism of mysticism 
in the second passage is related to the dissatisfaction with Ibn Bajja’s 
conceptual knowledge expressed in the first passage. Ibn Tufayl’s 
pantheistic mysticism led him to hold that conceptual knowledge 
is different from the knowledge of immediate experience and less 
certain, and that it should be corroborated by actions that will finally 
lead to human felicity and absorption into the Divine. His attitude 
towards Ibn Bajja was the same as that he held towards Avicenna. 
In fact, he was aware that there is no contradiction between the heights 
of naturalistic knowledge and those of mystical attainment. The 
only difference seems to be the intensity and vividness of the latter 
which the former does not possess. 

Our study of Ibn Bajja’s works, referred to by our author, permits 
us to confirm Ibn Tufayl’s faithfulness and accuracy in reproducing 
and describing Ibn Bajja’s ideas. As with Avicenna, he quotes Ibn 
Bajja literally on one occasion and paraphrases him on another.? 
We also found that his account of the difficulty Ibn Bajja encountered 
in handling words and statements to propound his views, is correct. 
Indeed, Ibn Bajja goes on to ask the reader to correct his mode of 
expression if he can. After writing the words Ibn Tufayl reproduces 
in the third passage, [bn Bajja goes on to say: “I also found the arran- 
gement of my statements in certain places not so perfect. I had no 
time to give it a different form and I depend on you [my friend] to 
do that, for you have done so before. That which you discern, in 
my writing, to be of this kind, change its expression to a flawless one 


1 [bid., pp. 10-13. 
2 Cf. Ibn Bajja, op. cit., pp. 172-73. 
3 Cf. [bid., p. 1738. 
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on my behalf....”1 This passage is in general conformity with Ibn 
Tufay?s remarks. 

One does not expect Ibn Tufayl to endorse Ibn Bajja’s conceptual 
attainments without stressing that these ought to be surpassed to 
the behavioral realm and that they should lead to emotional change. 
Ibn Bajja did not emphasize action (a‘mdl) like the Sifis, nor did 
he preach union with God. Man’s supreme beatitude is arrived at 
only through his rational component. Ibn Tufayl’s mystic gnosis as 
compared to Ibn Bajja’s rational apprehension is analogous to the 
knowledge of a town acquired by a man possessing perfect sight and 
that of another who is blind.? In order to better grasp the difference 
one has to present, in brief, Ibn Bajja’s views on the ethical problems 
of human happiness. 

Like Aristotle and the Hegelians, Ibn Bajja believed that thought 
is man’s higher function. His conception of ultimate happiness is a 
curious blend of the views of the First Master and those of the Neo- 
Platonic philosophers of the Muslim East. He based this conception 
on one of Aristotle’s essential themes embodied in the Nichomachean 
Hthics. In this Aristotle declared that human felicity is the rational 
organized activity of the whole man. Happiness goes primarily hand 
in hand with the excellent operation of man’s distinctive activity, 
which is contemplation. Like most Muslim philosophers preceding 
him, Ibn Bajja incorporated this view in his Neo-Platonic scheme 
of things. Man’s utmost beatific state, says he, is realized through 
the contact or conjunction (2ttisa@l) of the human intellect with the 
active intellect,? which is the last intellect to emanate from the Neces- 
sary Being and which constitutes a bridge between the world of separate 
intelligences and the sublunary world. It is imperative that man 
stimulate, train, and develop his intellectual faculties to the full so 
that he can achieve contact or conjunction with the active intellect 
which directs the phenomenal world and from which genuine knowledge 
emanates to human intellects. In such a conjunction the particular 
nature of the human is submerged in the universal character of the 
active intellect through which man achieves lasting happiness. This 
experience one may categorize as pure intellectual mysticism : a 
conjunction with the acteve intellect and not union with God. 








1 Jbid., translation is mine. 
2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 7-8. 
3 Cf. Opera Metaphysica, op. cit., pp. 107-09, 121. 
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It is not hard to see why Ibn Tufayl does not reject such a peculiar 
view of rational mysticism. This mysticism is partial and exemplifies 
an aspect of Ibn Tufayl’s view about the comprehensive drama of 
the authentic mystical act. Ibn Tufayl’s mystical union 1s directly 
with God, whereas [bn Bajja’s is with the active intellect, far from the 
Necessary Being and at the bottom of the scale of intelligibles emana- 
ting from Him. Thus it is apparent that if Ibn Bajja wanted to be con- 
sistent he must disapprove of both the moderate mystics such as 
al-Ghazzali, and the extravagant ones, such as al-Hallaj. It 1s equally 
apparent that if Ibn Tufayl were to be consistent he must, as he did, 
denounce Ibn Bajja’s criticisms of the mystics. 

Ibn Tufayl in the second passage rebuts Ibn Bajja’s disapproval 
of the mystics, and harshly pronounces him ignorant of mystical 
states because he attributed these states to the powers of the imagina- 
tion. In fact, Ibn Bajja adds further reasons for rejecting the teachings 
of the mystics, which are equally important and perhaps true, in the 
Conduct of the Solitary and in the Farewell Message.1 An examination 
of these led us to the belief that Ibn Bajja accuses the mystics of 
sensuality and hedonism. What the mystics call union with God is 
nothing more than the apprehension of sensual images produced by 
the imagination with the help of the sensus communis (al-hiss al- 
mushtarak) and the memory. The product of these faculties is illusory, 
has no ontological status, and is so far removed from the truths emana- 
ting from the active intellect that he who claims union with it actually 
claims union with fantastic entities involving elements of the sensual 
and none of the Divine.? One cannot achieve full realization of his 
distinctive rational function; “this is why the Sifis claimed that the 
attainment of perfect happiness can be reached without conceptual 
knowledge through focusing all of one’s efforts on the Absolute.’’? 
This claim, according to Ibn Bajja, is a conjecture (zann) stemming 
from the temperament and the disposition of the Sifis.4 Furthermore 
al-Ghazzali and other Sifis “were confused and mistook illusion for 
truth.’’> When they say “union” generates a flood of pleasure the 
communication of which 1s impossible, they reduce the immediate 


1 For these two treatises see Opera Metaphysica, op. cit. 
2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

3 Cf. Ibid., p. 55. 

4 Cf. [bid., p. 55. 

5 [bid., p. 121. 
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experience to hedonistic categories, which 1s a grave mistake; for 
pleasure, as Aristotle pointed out in his Nichomachean Hihics, is neither 
the aim of a particular activity nor an ultimate object of the search 
for truth; it is really the completion or crown of an activity—-the 
reward bestowed by nature for the proper functioning of the organism, 
especially the intellect in man. 

These are the reasons for which Ibn Bajja disavowed the teachings 
of the mystics defended by Ibn Tufayl. Had this enquiry permitted 
a lengthy examination and comparison of the two philosophers’ 
views, we would have tended to agree with Ibn Bajja. It is worth 
remembering the consciousness-expanding drugs, such as_ those 
administered by Aldous Huxley to his subject, which produce the 
same phenomenon of mystical experience. Furthermore, Ibn Bajja 
advocated a more plausible kind of mysticism which we prefer to call 
“social mysticism”, which does not renounce the dynamic social 
situation nor does it involve a derogation of the contemplation of 
the Divine. In fact, that which “‘social mysticism’ derives from the 
Divine places a categorical imperative upon those who acquire it to 
turn it to action, productivity and the improvement of the social 
order. “Social mysticism’? may give the impression of a self-contra- 
dictory term. But Ibn Bajja concluded that human learning, and 
thus, elevation to the active intellect, is only possible in society, and 
this elevation is possible not only for one person but for a group whose 
concern is conceptual knowledge and whose name Ibn Bajja gives as 
the solitary (Al-mutawahhidin). These people feel they are alienated 
by their attainments and stand alone in society, but despite this 
they cling to the larger society and try to manage the affairs of men.? 

It is true that Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy, after reaching the heights of 
his mystical gnosis, attempted to teach people and reform their cha- 
racter, but when faced with the difficulties of the educational process 
he took himself back to his island and retired, not wanting to talk 
even with Asal lest Asal distract him. Al-Ghazzali, Hayy, Asal, and 
the traditional mystics called for asceticism and withdrawal (‘uzla) 
from ordinary life. In solitude they are supposed to experience a 
clarity of mind into which could flow a unique mystical enlightenment 
by certain entities which may have been the product of their whims 
and fancies. Ibn Bajja considered, by argument, the teachings of 


1 Cf. [bid., pp. 121-22. 
2 For the above see Ibid., pp. 73-96. 
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these to be sheer conjectures, deceptions and waking dreams that 
sprang from their inner emotional cosmos instead of descending from 
the all benevolent One. For if there is such a world as the intelligibles, 
then one can say with Ibn Bajja that it may disclose itself only to 
the mind that perfects itself through its presence amidst the com- 
plexity of social life and the examination of one’s surroundings, be 
they human beings or natural phenomena. 

In our opinion, based on our examination of Ibn Bajja’s work, Ibn 
Tufayl is correct in his criticism of the brevity, incompleteness and 
casual character of Ibn Bajja’s writings. However, while his account 
of the philosopher’s personal life may be accurate, Ibn Tufayl’s 
criticism in the third passage of the events of his life is excessive and 
almost reaches the threshold of Argumentum ad Hominem. Ibn 
Bajja’s preoccupation with social activities, his attempts at improving 
his financial status and his involvement in politics must not be taken 
against him, but rather as agreeing with his collective mysticism. 
This mysticism implies that one can attend to the multiplicity of his 
needs and still be a wise man. Ibn Bajja did not intend or want to 
be a hermit rejecting the demands of life and becoming another 
al-Ghazzali. If seclusion is necessary for the recollection of one’s 
thoughts and their redirection, one cannot deny that too much of 
it may wrap one up in his own thought and the undulations of his 
thinking. Also, Ibn Bajja may have had his own reasons for not 
providing us with a large body of work, reasons to which neither 
we nor [bn Tufayl could have access any more than we can have access 
to Ibn Tufayl’s reasons for not writing much either. 

We have seen that Ibn Tufayl’s statements about the thought of 
his predecessors, despite their oversimplification and brevity, are 
historically accurate for the most part, whereas his interpretations 
are not always so. His criticisms are brief and do not favor us with 
an elaborate elucidation of his own stand on certain matters. His 
method in these criticisms is systematic and tailored to his subsequent 
needs in the treatise. The Introduction should be considered as an 
apology and a satisfactory rationalization for writing Hayy Bin Yaqzan 
as well as a valuable reference for the important sources from which 
his personal views were drawn and developed. The preceding analysis 
has also shown some of the influences these sources had on his 
thought. We will consider both influences and sources in the next 
section. 
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3. THE INFLUENCE OF HIS PREDECESSORS 
on HIS THoUGHT-—-GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It may seem proper, after discussing his criticisms of previous 
philosophers, to single out their influence on his thought. But to 
make a searching analysis of this kind here, as well as in specific 
isolated sections, is hardly possible. To do so would mean embarking 
on a thorough discussion of his thought as well, a discussion which 
can best be held in the development of our enquiry. Furthermore, 
from a methodological point of view, were we separately to discuss 
this influence, which underlies most if not all of his ideas, we would 
be led to repeat ourselves later on and to remove our observations 
from their context and reduce their significance. Because of all this, 
and because our enquiry is not in the main devoted to such an under- 
taking, we chose to present some general, preliminary, yet important 
influences on his thought in this section, to be expanded later on in 
the text or in the form of footnotes. 


A. Opimons of Some Writers—Fallacy of Hasty Generalization 


In the preceding discussion we pointed out some important influences 
on and parallels to Ibn Tufayl’s thought. We have established, by 
argument and partially by appealing to facts from the treatise, that 
Ibn Tufayl was not unfolding the Avicennian scheme of things in 
Hayy Bin Yaqzdn. Also, from an examination of the works of al-Farabi, 
Avicenna, al-Ghazzali, and Ibn Bajja to which he referred, we were 
able to assert that he utilized some of their ideas and specifically 
reproduced and integrated their words and phrases on certain issues 
in his work; previous writers on the subject, for the most part, have 
overemphasized one influence to the exclusion of others, stamping 
the whole treatise as an elaboration and amplification of the views 
of only one or two philosophers. 

For instance, D. MacDonald maintains that Ibn Tufayl’s “objects 
were the same as those of Ibn Bajja;”! El-EKhwany and O’Leary 
subscribe to the same view.? Y. Qumayr says that Ibn Tufayl was 
presenting an exposition of Avicenna’s philosophy;3 A. Arberry 


1 Duncan MacDonald, Development of Muslim Theology, New York, 1965, p. 252. 

2 See respectively: El-Ehwany, op. cit., p. 123 and DeLacy O’Leary, Arabic Thought 
and Its Place in History, London, 1963, p. 251. 

3 Cf. Y. Qumayr, Ibn Tufayl, Beirut, 1956, p. 59. 
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supports this point,! whereas DeBoer oversimplifies the whole issue 
by contending that Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy is a continuation of 
Greek science and Oriental wisdom fitted into a modern view of the 
world ;? and from al-Farabi, A. S. Fulton says, Ibn Tufayl drew his 
greatest inspiration ;? Hitti calls him an Aristotelian philosopher.¢ 

One can say without hesitation that Ibn Tufayl was not entirely 
committed to the views of any of these philosophers although, as he 
tells us in the Introduction, he had benefited from their thoughts. 
Putting him exclusively into the same category as any one of them 
is certainly an oversimplification. This 1s evidenced by his assessment 
of previous philosophers in the Introduction and by the fact that 
no one philosopher is predominant throughout the four parts of 
the treatise. As we have seen, Ibn Tufayl was careful to stress the 
distinct differences between his naturalistic mysticism and Ibn Bajja’s 
conceptual “conjunction” with the active intellect, as well as al- 
Ghazzali’s moderate approach to mysticism. Of al-Farabi he was 
uncompromisingly critical. He censured al-Farabi for most of his 
views, and rejected his claim that philosophy 1s necessary for the order- 
ing of the state. Nor did his sympathy with Avicenna compel Ibn 
Tufayl to faithfully present and adopt his views. Certainly Hayy Bun 
Yaqzan is not merely a mingling of Plato and Aristotle. 

Consequently, the opinions of the foregoing writers are exceedingly 
one-sided and commit the fallacy of hasty generalization from insuffi- 
cient evidence by attributing the qualities of an aspect of the treatise 
to Ibn Tufayl’s unique creation of the whole. It is probable that the 
generality of the opinion of these writers stems from a brief introduc- 
tory study of the treatise; and their interpretation of the whole work 
as an expansion of the views of one philosopher or another is totally 
unwarranted. 


B. Hellenic and Islamic Influences: From Plato and Aristotle to Avicenna 
and Ibn Bajja. Ibn Tufayl 1s Indebted to Al-Ghazzali More Than 
Any Other Philosopher 


Of Ibn Tufayl’s direct reading of Plato, Plotinus and Aristotle, 
we do not know enough to justify a causal influence. His remarks 


1 Chapter by A. J. Arberry, in Avicenna Scientist and Philosophers, ed. G. M. Wickens, 
London, 1962. 

2 DeBoer, op. cit., p. 182. 

3 Cf. Fulton’s Introduction in Ockley, op. cit., p. 23. 

4 Hitti. op. cit., p. 581. 
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concerning Aristotle's works in the Introduction permitted us to 
surmise that he had read some of them. Most probably the Hellenic 
impact on his thought came from his examination of the Muslim 
blend of Neoplatonic and Aristotelian philosophies. However, one 
cannot completely exclude the possibility of his first-hand acquain- 
tance! with the literature of the Greek masters, as we mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. | 

That there are Platonic elements in the treatise is incontestable. 
Our comparative analysis of Hayy Bin Yaqzan with Plato’s Allegory 
of the Cave has shown distinct resemblances between the two philo- 
sophers, but it is hard to ascertain whether the Platonic elements 
are extracted from Plato or from the later Neoplatonic corpus. What- 
ever the case may be, the treatise is charged with Hellenic philosophic 
themes which constitute the common denominator for the rest of 
Ibn Tufayl’s ideas. Starting with his conception of God, matter and the 
soul through emanationism, creation and/or eternity of the world, 
one finds distinct Platonic, Neo-Platonic, and Aristotelian influences. 
His reference to matter as “non-existent,” the elevation of the human 
mind from the dark realm of opinion and immediate perception to 
the disembodied truth, the claim that form is that which determines 
the nature of all things, the conception of the plurality and unity of 
existence, and that matter is the principle of individuation are clearly 
similar to Plato’s views.2 However, he seems to reject Plato’s notion 
that philosophers should manage the affairs of society. Also, the theory 
of ideas which is at the very heart of Plato’s philosophy does not 
find a place in Ibn Tufayl’s thought. 

Ibn Tufayl’s conception of the eternity of the world, and the division 
of the human soul into vegetative, sensitive and rational faculties are 
incontrovertibly Aristotelian in essence. He may, however, have 
acquired them indirectly through al-Farabi and Avicenna; for, he 
informs us that he had read their works which incorporated a substan- 
tial number of Aristotelian themes. Moreover, his view that the finality 
and the growth of every being imply a movement to its perfection, 
his analysis of form as a dynamic disposition in things, the multiplicity 


1 Through Arabic translations. 

2 Specific reference to these views of Ibn Tufayl will be made in the proper sections 
of this essay later. Ibn Tufayl’s view that form determines the nature cf things, and 
that matter is the principle of individuation are equally Aristotelian. 
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of these forms, and his division of all nature into inorganic, vegetative, 
and animal types hark back to Aristotle. 

His employment of the theory of emanation in its most poetic form, 
the love with which the soul yearns for the Necessary Being, the 
deprecation of bodily desires, as well as the ecstatic shock which the 
soul receives upon contact with God, can be traced to Plotinus. That 
which is distinctly Islamic in his thought is his pantheistic mysticism, 
his theory of the plurality of methods of knowledge of God through 
the apparent and inner meanings of Islamic revelation, and the recon- 
ciliation of revelation to philosophy. For the problem of the relation 
of faith and reason did not arise in classical Greek thought; it became 
manifest when the Greek rationalistic spirit encountered the revealed 
truth of the Qur’an.1 

Similarly, it is difficult to distinguish with certainty the influence 
of each individual Muslim philosopher on his thought. Their views 
were so intricately interwoven that one finds oneself unable to affirm 
that a given view is purely Farabian or Avicennian. Most of the 
lines of thought in the treatise were Muslim philosophic commonplaces. 
One can, however, assert without doubt that the treatise is submerged 
in the Islamic philosophic tradition and embodies the bulk of the 
results of the intellectual labor of Muslim philosophers for centuries. 
Bearing in mind the danger of oversimplification, one can urge that 
it tells the story of Muslim philosophy from its inception to its maturity 
exemplified by such figures as al-Farabi, Avicenna, and al-Ghazzali. 
Two of Ibn Tufayl’s intellectual attributes were his capacity to con- 
dense the basic elements of Muslim philosophy and his ability to 
critically winnow elements he deemed valid to create a fresh and 
unique view of the world. 

In Part II of the treatise Ibn Tufayl follows the naturalism of the 
ancients along with a considerable number of Farabian and Avicennian 
ideas. He presents his views on astronomy, physics, induction, deduc- 
tion, and biology together with an Aristotelian Neo-Platonic under- 
standing of God, the soul and matter. Also, in Part IV, he betrays 
the influence of al-Farabi and Avicenna concerning the harmony 


1 Although mysticism as such can be traced to non-Islamic sources, the elements 
of Ibn Tufayl’s pantheistic mysticism were essentially drawn from the Islamic mystics. 
Also, while the attempts of reconciling revelation to philosophy may not be purely 
Islamic, still these attempts were most acute among Muslim intellectuals who had con- 
tributed much to the solution of the problem before Ibn Tufayl. 
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of revelation and reason. In most of Part III, the ideas of al-Ghazzali 
and al-Hallaj are heavily drawn upon. 

What distinguishes Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy from al-Farabi’s, 
Avicenna’s, and Ibn Bajja’s is his denial that the highest stage of 
felicity is achieved through union with the active intellect. His is 
a direct union with God, excluding all intermediaries. What distinguish- 
es his mysticism from al-Ghazzali’s is his insistence on complete 
union with God and all being, a view that was attacked by al-Ghazzali 
as we have remarked earlier. Furthermore, al-Ghazzali doubted the 
trustworthiness of reason and declared its complete impotence with 
regard to mystical inspiration. Al-Ghazzali “destroyed’’ reason to 
reach mysticism; whereas Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy reached his highest 
degrees of felicity through the aid of rational elevation, from which 
he then rose to immediate experience. 

Ibn Tufayl does not seem to go as far as any other Muslim philo- 
sopher in adopting an elaborate and comprehensive view of emana- 
tionism. His is an emanation direct from God without the intermediary 
intelligences. These are as directly caused as matter, man, and other 
beings. Furthermore, he does not endorse the view of the “Active 
Intellect,’’ nor does he display any dependence on such intellect to 
achieve mystical felicity. The profound relationship of God to man 
is not and should not be accounted for by a rational approach. There- 
fore, in so far as emanationism is rational, Ibn Tufayl steers away 
from it; and in so far as it is ““metaphorical” he subscribes to it. One 
would be attempting the impossible should he try to explain the rela- 
tionship of God to the soul or to the phenomenal world through 
emanationism. This relationship is realized only through immediate 
experience and through direct inward “flight” to Him’! The only slight 
resemblance to the theory of emanation as propounded by al-Farabi 
and Avicenna is the metaphor of the light reflected in a number of 
mirrors which Ibn Tufayl recurrently uses to describe the status of 
things in contrast to God.? He says, however, that this analogy should 
not be taken literally 3; one infers from his statements that he wanted 
to minimize the resemblance of his views to the Muslim Neo-Platonists. 
Such a cautious desire not to be fully within the elaborate framework 
of emanationism seems to be in harmony with his esoteric belief in 
pantheism. 

1 For the above information see Hayy, pp. 105-31. 


2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 127, 128, 129-30, 131-33. 
8 Cf. Ibid., pp. 122, 124-25, 126-27, 132. 
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Ibn Tufayl clearly seems to have drawn his view of the soul, its 
faculties and its fate after death from al-Farabi, much more, perhaps, 
than from Avicenna.! The latter did not believe that souls may perish, 
as did both al-Farabi and [bn Tufayl. Furthermore, a sketchy and luke- 
warm adherence to emanationism can definitely be extracted from 
al-Farabi’s writings on the subject. Our comparative study of the 
works of both writers led us to this belief. Still, one cannot brush 
away the possibility that Ibn Tufayl benefited from Avicenna as 
well on this point; but Avicenna, as is well known, adopted in substance 
and with some additions al-Farabi’s theory of emanation. Ibn Tufayl’s 
account, despite its brevity, coheres more with al-Farabi’s.? Also, 
following al-Farabi, Ibn Tufayl believes in confining the satisfaction 
of bodily needs to the bare minimum in order to help the soul liberate 
itself and achieve union with God. The division of the multiplicity 
of the populace into philosophers, dialecticians, and others of common 
opinions, and the doctrine that each achieves happiness in accordance 
with his own intellectual attainments, goes back to al-Farabi; but 
where he emphasized that the conditions of happiness are fulfilled 
in a well—structured society, [bn Tufayl stressed individual salvation 
before God, independent of the influence of the community. 

Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Ibn Bajja did not substantially differ 
concerning the cognizance of God through rational exploration; Ibn 
Tufayl followed suit in his treatise, especialy in Part II. But one finds 
oneself unable to discern any elements in the treatise that are strictly 
Avicennian apart from the names of the characters. Most of what can 
be traced to Avicenna can also be traced to Aristotle and al-Farabi. 
Concepts peculiar to Avicenna’s philosophy such as the Holy Intellect 
and the proofs for the existence and immortality of the soul are not 
to be found. And since Ibn Tufayl] tells us that he had read Avicenna’s 
al-Shif@ and al-Farabi’s works, and hints that he had read Aristotle, 
every element that could be labeled Avicennian could also perhaps 
be considered Farabian and Aristotelian. 

Thus the question of how much of Avicenna Ibn Tufayl adopted 
is exceedingly hard to answer. Certainly Ibn Tufayl followed Avicenna’s 





1 Cf. Ibid., pp. 91-92, especially pages 95-96 where Ibn Tufayl repeats the views of 
al-Farabi concerning the dissolution of ignorant souls after death and the immortality 
of the corrupt (fasiqa) souls in lasting torment. Also, pp. 97-99. Compare the information 
in all the preceding pages with al-Farabi. Cf. al-Farabi, Virtuous City, op. cit., pp. 70-73, 
118-20, 141-48. See also below p. 151-56 ff. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 86-88 and especially p. 99. See al-Farabi, op. cit., pp. 38-39, 44-45. 
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method of concealment. In the Isharat, Avicenna attempts a presen- 
tation of his ideas imbedded in al-Shifa’, in a metaphorical, indirect 
manner; in chapters (maqalat) nine and ten of the Metaphysics, a 
part of al-Shifa’, Avicenna exercises a method of concealment similar 
to that of our philosopher. Here, Avicenna maintains the semblance 
of demonstrative argument while at the same time introducing analo- 
gies, metaphorical expressions, rhetorical and dialectical premises. 
Ibn Tufayl’s method of hiding the truth bears a great resemblance 
to Avicenna’s and must have been greatly influenced by it.1 Further- 
more, Ibn Tufayl’s analysis of body,? his view of the one and the many,? 
and his psychology4, which is essentially a traditional Peripatetic 
Neo-Platonic view, are Avicennian commonplaces. The naturalistic 
approach to phenomena, the observation of environmental changes and 
the generalizations drawn from these by Hayy accord with Avicenna’s 
scientific outlook and his analysis of refraction, lightning, thunder, 
weight, and many such subjects. Ibn Tufayl’s doctrine of the oneness 
of the soul is similar in its basic outlines to Avicenna’s and also to 
al-Farabi’s.5 Avicenna regards the human soul as equivalent to the 
intellect; Ibn Tufayl, following him, considers it as the rational form 
of man. The conception of the plurality of forms, clearly an Aristotelian 
view, may have reached Ibn Tufayl through Avicenna. It is worth 
mentioning that Ibn Tufayl was free of the confusion of Avicenna 
and al-Farabi concerning the views of Aristotle and Plotinus, which 
both considered to be reconcilable. This confusion was due to their 
reading of an Arabic translation of sections of the Hnneads under the 
name of The Theology of Aristotle. 

It was shown in our discussion of his criticism of al-Ghazzali that 
Ibn Tufayl benefited a great deal from this master; we also referred 
to portions of al-Ghazzali’s writings which Ibn Tufayl reproduced. 
In Part III of the treatise we find Ibn Tufayl making extensive use 
of al-Ghazzali’s statements in the Mishkat about mystics and the 
nature of mystical felicity as well as other views drawn from extrava- 
gant mystics such as al-Hallaj and al-Junayd. Since the events in the 
story lead progressively to Hayy’s saturation with God’s presence 
and his eventual unity with Him, it is natural to find Ibn Tufayl 


1 See above p. 42. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 55-72. 

3 Cf. Ibid., pp. 56-61. 

4 Cf. [bid., pp. 64-70. 

5 Ibid., pp. 66-69, 123-25. 
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devoting much of his treatise to a description of Hayy’s state. In 
this description he is predominantly Ghazzalian.1 Also, the tempered 
form of emanationism which Ibn Tufayl adopts is more in agreement 
with al-Ghazzali’s conception of the effusion of the world from God 
than with al-Farabi or Avicenna. Although we are not certain to 
what extent al-Ghazzali adopted emanationism, we can at least affirm 
that in the Mishka he talks about emanation (fayaddn)? in exactly 
the same terms as Ibn Tufayl. In fact, our comparative study of 
his work and his predecessors permits us to assert with some confidence 
that Ibn Tufayl owes many more of his ideas to al-Ghazzali than to 
anyone else. This observation, which previous writers have failed to 
make, may help to eradicate the erroneous and traditional view that 
Ibn Tufayl drew most of his ideas from Avicenna. 

Along with what we have previously noted, and documented by 
reference to particular passages from both authors, go further observa- 
tions that strengthen our contention. For instance, both writers accept 
the underlying principle of emanationism, but neither endorses it in 
detail. In the Mishkat God is the direct source from whom everything 
emanates. Both writers are silent as to any intermediary such as 
the “ma‘lal al-awwal” or “agl al-awwal”’ of Avicenna. For man’s 
relationship to God, and God’s to man, is direct, spontaneous and 
dependent on Him. Furthermore, Ibn Tufayl’s view that “there is 
no existence but Him’ and all is dependent on Him incorporates 
the very ideas and almost the same words that al-Ghazzali employs 
in the Mishkdt.5 We also found that in the treatise the example of the 
arm moving while something is held in the hand, which Ibn Tufayl 
presents to illustrate the coexistence of the world and God in time and 
to show the dependence of the world on Him, is included in more 
than one passage in the Mishkdt.® 

Not only this, but Ibn Tufayl’s notion of successive reflections of 
the Divine Essence as in a series of mirrors is contained in substance 
and with more elaboration in the Mishkdt and in the Ihyd@’.’ In fact, 


1 [bid., pp. 96-125. 

2 Cf. Mishkat, pp. 59, 67, 68, 69. 

3 Cf. Mishkat, pp. 53, 59, 60, 67, 69, 

4 Hayy, pp. 89-90. 

5 Mishkat, pp. 55-56. 

6 Cf. Hayy, p. 88 and Mishkat, pp. 51-64. 

? Mishkat, pp. 53, 59, 60, 69. See also al-Ghazzali, Ihy@ ‘uliim al-din (Revival of 
The Religious Sciences), Cairo, 1945, Vol. III, pp. 459-60. 
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al-Ghazzali’s description of light in the Mishkat and its relation to 
all existing entities has clearly a Neo-Platonic strain which accords 
with that of Ibn Tufayl; the latter’s description of the generation of 
all things does not seem to be either Avicennian or Farabian but 
rather Ghazzalian, drawn from different passages in the Mishkdat.1 
Ibn Tufayl says that the analogy of the mirror should be understood 
only metaphorically, and so does al-Ghazzali: “ ‘Light’ applied to 
any but Him is merely metaphorical, and all else...has no light, but 
rather is light acquired from another being...God is the Ultimate 
and highest light....’” 

Also, Ibn Tufayl’s description of Hayy’s ecstacy follows the method, 
meanings, and phrases of al-Ghazzali.2 When Hayy passed in a deep 
trance to the complete death of self, he saw a being free of all matter, 
but this being “‘had seventy thousand faces. In every face were seventy 
thousand mouths; in every mouth seventy thousand tongues, with 
which it ceaselessly praised, glorified and sanctified.” 4 Word for word 
this passage duplicates al-Ghazzali describing the rapture of mystical 
bliss. This passage al-Ghazzali attributes to Imam ‘Ali. One can find 
many more elements in the treatise drawn from al-Ghazzali’s writings 
which the scope of this enquiry does not permit mentioning. To repeat, 
Ibn Tufayl seems to be more indebted to al-Ghazzali than to any 
other philosopher. 

This discussion has not been by any means an exhaustive study of 
the philosophic elements that entered into the making of Hayy Bin 
YaqzaGn. We have shown the basic and predominant threads of which 
it was woven. We will point out more such elements as they become 
manifest in the development of this essay. Had previous writers 
addressed themselves to a comparative study of the treatise with 
antecedent literature they would not have interpreted Ibn Tufayl's 
thought in terms of the ideas of one philosopher, and they would not 
have brought upon themselves the warranted charge of onesidedness 
and of committing the fallacy of hasty generalization. 

In our view, the reduction of a man’s thought to the constituent 
concepts and ideas of his predecessors, interesting as it may seem, 


1 Cf. Mishkat, especially pp. 53-69. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. See also p. 60. Compare al-Ghazzali’s statement in these pages with 
Ibn Tufayl’s in Hayy, pp. 122, 124-25, 126-27, 132, 

3 Cf. Mishkat, pp. 56-58. 

4 Hayy, p. 129. 

5 Mishkat, p. 52. 
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might in the final analysis yield a meager outline of his ideas, and might 
drain his thought of its richness, unique composition and freshness. 
This, in as much as it is true of Ibn Tufayl, is also true of Avicenna, 
Plato, Kant and others. Therefore, the fundamental question is not 
merely how much he owes to others, but how ingenious he was in 
incorporating the ideas of his predecessors into a coherent view of the 
universe. In so far as he succeeded or failed in doing so he can be called 
original or unoriginal. We shall now consider Ibn Tufayl’s philosophic 
views, and when necessary show their relation to previous views; 
this will be attempted in order to discern the continuity of the tradition 
of the ancients in his thought and not to strip his thought of its singu- 
larity. 


PART II 


NATURALISM: THE BEGINNING 
OF ALL PHILOSOPHIZING 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE RADICALISM OF IBN TUFAYL’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND HIS NATURALISTIC OUTLOOK 


In the preceding part of our enquiry—the historical genesis—we 
examined the structure, method of concealment, and literary style 
of the treatise; [bn Tufayl’s views of antecedent philosophers were 
also discussed and evaluated. 

This chapter is devoted to his naturalistic conception of the emer- 
gence of life and his methods of experimental procedure; in each 
of these [bn Tufayl attempts to establish a presuppositionless philo- 
sophy; he also advocates a plurality of methods of knowing, which 
are here dwelled upon and occasionally compared with similar modern 
ones. 


1. IntrRopuctTorRY Remarks: INFERRING IBN 
TUFAYL’s CONCEPTION OF NATURALISM. THAT 
HIS APPLICATION OF THE NaturRAListic MetHop 
IS PHILOSOPHICALLY NECESSARY AND THAT IT 
HAS MopDERN RELEVANCE 


In what sense is Ibn Tufayl a naturalist ? Thus far we have assumed 
the answer to this question, although some observations have been 
made to this effect. We do not here plan to give a detailed account 
of naturalism; we simply intend to clarify the sense in which we are 
employing the term and how far it is applicable to Ibn Tufayl. 

The definition of “naturalism” by both Ralph Perry and 
Marvin Farber is particularly useful in this connection; both define 
it as “the philosophical generalization of science, and its various 
forms are determined by the content and the method of the sciences.””! 
One may add that naturalism in its broadest sense, includes the philo- 
sophical approach to the perennial problems of philosophy based on 


1 See respectively: Marvin Farber, Naturalism and Subjectivism, Springfield, 1959, 
p. 3. and Ralph Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, New York, 1929, p. 45. Part 
of the subsequent remarks in this section look back with partial debt to Marvin Farber’s 
class lectures and various writings. 
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the experimental procedure and on theoretical, rational, and organized 
knowledge. Perhaps there are as many naturalisms as there are natura- 
listic philosophies. Ibn Tufayl is a naturalist in the sense just men- 
tioned. His naturalism does not go as far as that of Auguste Comte. 
For the latter, experimental science and the implication drawn from 
its results are not only the knowledge that man had hoped for, but 
are the only knowledge that is possible; whereas, for Ibn Tufayl the 
ultimate problems of philosophy are solved by considering the results 
of empirical observations and the discursive processes of the mind 
to be the springboard for all philosophical speculation.! In his examina- 
tion, in the analysis and synthesis of environmental phenomena, 
Hayy had asked fundamental questions about himself (man), the 
First Cause, and the universe. He thought he could provide answers 
to such ultimate questions by the application of the discoveries of his 
experimentation with the environment; to justify his answers he had 
to think in the manner of a scientist-philosopher. [bn Tufayl’s natur- 
lism stems from his disposition as a scientist assuming the role of 
a philosopher. His is not a naive but a critical naturalism; it 1s critical 
in the sense that, being an astronomer, biologist, and physician, he 
carried with him into the terrain of philosophy the method, theories, 
and facts from these fields. 

Therefore, Ibn Tufayl’s naturalism commits science to the service 
of philosophy.? Through Hayy he had fulfilled the Baconian prophecy 
before Bacon, that one conquers nature by obeying its laws. Through 
Hayy’s experimentation and exploration of the underlying causes 
of phenomena, nature had lost its fears and bewilderment; and it 
opened the pathway to the Divine to him. Hayy’s naturalistic approach 
transformed his goal of living from sheer preservation to conquest, 
and from conquest to the passionate heights of intimacy. Here the 
naturalistic approach is abandoned and surpassed after performing 
its function in pointing the way to Hayy. His became the way of 
subjectivism and mystical felicity. Naturalism pronounces its downfall 
and its complete extinction by leading necessarily to the imperatives 
of an inward “subjective’’’ life. For Ibn Tufayl, science culminates 








1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 15-95. 

2 Ibid. 

3 We are employing the term ‘‘subjective” in a broad sense to mean the restriction 
of knowledge to the knowing subject and its affective and volitional states and to such 
external realities as may be inferred from the states of the mind. “‘Subjective’’ implies 
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in the knowledge of God and in the knowledge that all that is, is a 
manifestation of Him.! 

Hayy had studied animals, plants, minerals, stones, smoke, fire, 
and the Heavens with the spirit of the scientist.2 He concluded with 
a basic proposition about all things, a proposition which modern 
scientific investigations consider beyond all doubt to be true: There 
ws no fact which exists in pure rsolation.2 From this proposition Hayy 
derived the idea of physical links and structural unity, and the notion 
of the oneness and sameness of all being underlying the superficial 
multiplicity and diversity in things. 

Accordingly, for him scientific observation and the naturalistic 
attitude are absolutely necessary for a philosopher whose primary 
goal is to comprehend the ultimate nature of all that is. Science, 
enriching philosophy and pointing out the way to the Ultimate, is 
an inescapable step which leads to the marriage of the “objective” and 
“subjective” in a global vision, from which things themselves radiate. 

The significance of Ibn Tufayl’s naturalistic method lies in this 
valid insight: not to base philosophical conclusions on purely formal 
(rational), analytic, or intuitive grounds. He had recognized that 
with these methods go, invariably, the results of the experimental 
procedure in the different sciences. He had also recognized, as Avicenna, 
Bruno, Haeckel, Spencer, and John Dewey did, that the philosophical 
quest for truth has no limited dimensions, that the field of philosophy 
is general, and that the questions asked by this field are fundamental, 
comprehensive and ultimate. Such an understanding of the “what,” 
the “why,” and the “where” of things cannot be achieved by one 
method or skill, but demands the cooperation of all methods and fields 
of enquiry.4 Ibn Tufayl recognized this fact and knew very well that 
one cannot overlook the results of experimentation and scientific 


the interiorization of truth with intensity of feeling, thought and passion; the term, in 
our usage, also refers to the relationship of the individual to his inner states before God. 
In this sense whimsical and uncontrolled modes of emotions or unintelligent subjective 
states (inner states without an object) are excluded from our definition. Thus, the 
psychic realm and mystical experience, which is basically inward, can be considered 
subjective. 

1 Hayy, pp. 87-88. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 55, 58, 66. 

3 Hayy’s examination of one phenomenon compelled him to study other phenomena. 
Cf. Hayy, pp. 38-68. : 

4 See below pp. 151-59. 
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scrutiny and still hope to obtain a fair understanding of the environing 
world. 

This attitude of Ibn Tufayl has modern relevance. Were he to take 
issue with dominant trends of philosophy in English—speaking countries 
nowadays, he would rightly say that philosophy is in a crisis and is 
in a desperate need to reform itself; also, philosophy is uncertain 
of its role and of what it could do for men in terms of truth. But why 
would he say this? The answer is simple: In the treatise, he tried to 
formulate a view of things founded on the data yielded by the different 
branches of knowledge, logic, analysis, synthesis, intuition, psychology, 
education, theology, sociology, physics, astronomy, biology, geography, 
ethics, and political science. If one looks at the present state of philo- 
sophy, one finds it deploringly confined, for the most part, to the 
analysis of concepts, “language games,” the clarification of terms, 
and their employment. Philosophy has separated itself from life, 
culture, and the total human situation. [bn Tufayl, using a statement 
from H. H. Price, would say that “clarity is not enough.”! Hvery 
field outside philosophy is also attempting to achieve the clarity of 
its terms and concepts, yet it does not stop at this point. It employs 
these to arrive at fruitful results which in turn could effect a dynamic 
change in man’s understanding of himself and the environment. 
While he may bless the analytic skill as one necessary method, he 
would say that such a skill, when labeled as the dominant role of 
philosophy and philosophers, may be as helpful in terms of comprehen- 
sive truth as a sharp knife that is never used to cut anything, or as 
a ladder that has no wall to be climbed. The minds of those who stake 
their lives for the apprehension of truth may become sharp and clear 
enough; but at the same time, they have no food to cut for the “soul” 
of an inquisitive Socrates, a truth-thirsty Faust, or an adventurous 
Gilgamesh. 

In an age when man has stepped on the moon and is in progressive 
exploration of space, and the consistent development of the exact 
sciences has been, indeed, a true revolution in the technical mastery 
of nature, it is pathetic to glimpse a figure sweating his mind on the 
blackboard doubting the existence of the external world, “constructing 
material objects of sense data,” talking about the “appearance of 
elliptical coins” and devoting his entire life to concept juggling. This 


1 H. H. Price, “Clarity Is Not Enough” in Clarity Is Not Enough, Essays in Criticism 
of Linguistic Philosophy, ed N. D. Lewis, London, 1963, p. 15. 
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figure, Ibn Tufayl would say, if he limits himself to such an undertaking 
had better not claim that philosophy is his practice and that he is 
in search for the ultimate. 

Blinded by “clarity,” the linguistic philosopher tends to neglect 
that all kinds of knowledge are interrelated and that every kind 
corroborates the results of the other. Such a figure, Ibn Tufayl would 
say, cannot pronounce judgments about nature, society, and man 
without being really one-sided. He is prejudiced right from the start. 
Facts, our philosopher would say, are nowadays unintentionally 
isolated. In order to have a universal and a balanced view of things, 
the philosopher must lay the foundations of integration again. The 
generalizations arrived at in the particular fields should be known 
to a philosopher whose very “‘soul’ is on trial, lest death overtakes 
him before achieving anything, as Ibn Tufayl says in his treatise.t 
Interdisciplinary studies are a prerequisite before the philosopher 
sets out on his protracted journey after truth. Ibn Tufayl would say 
that it is true that science and philosophy, in the strict sense of the 
term, are two separate institutions; but the institution of science should 
be placed in the service of philosophy. If our formalist and linguistic 
expert says that such is not the function of philosophy, then let him 
declare his impotence concerning the integrated conception of reality 
and the ultimate nature of all things, instead of changing the definition 
of philosophy as he does. Let him resign his “‘pseudo-philosophy” 
and declare that his practice 1s in another special field, call it grammar, 
or clarification of terminology, or the art of “asking the right questions.”’ 
In this sense he becomes as instrumental to genuine philosophizing 
as are other special fields. It must be remembered that according 
to Ibn Tufayl, the remarkable character of philosophy is in taking 
as its starting point the integrated facts of the ever-unfolding know- 
ledge of the special sciences.? 

We recognize the probable character of the above inferences and 
elaborations of Ibn Tufayl’s stand. However, if these are granted, 
we may find that it is in these views, apart from others, that Ibn 
Tufayl’s significance and the significance of philosophers of similar 
attitude and method lie. Perhaps it is not in his emanationism nor in 
his faulty astronomy? that part of his significance for us nowadays 


1 Hayy, p. 97. 
2 This is evidenced by Ibn Tufayl’s utilization of scientific facts in establishing his 
philosophical views. 
3 Tbn Tufayl seems to have held a geocentric view of the universe. Cf. Hayy, pp.'78-88. 
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is to be found; but rather, in his insistence upon a method and an 
approach to philosophy: although philosophical truths surpass the 
scientific, the procedures and results of the latter should be brought 
forth to the forum of the former. 


2. Inn TUFAYL AND THE IDEAL OF A RADICAL 
BEGINNING OF PHILOSOPHY—-FREEDOM FROM 
PRESUPPOSITIONS—AL-GHAZZALI, Descartes, HumE 
AND HUSSERL 


What was Ibn Tufayl’s aim in locating Hayy’s birth and growth 
on an uninhabited island? The treatise lends itself to more than one 
possible answer: his aim may have been simply dramatic. Hayy’s 
birth on an imaginary island near the equator may render the story 
more interesting. He may have wanted to portray the development 
and accomplishments of humanity in terms of different areas of 
knowledge independent from traditional religion. He may also have 
intended to bestow objectivity, inevitableness, freedom from pre- 
suppositions, and a radical beginning for his philosophy. 

It is this last possibility that is of significance for us in this inquiry. 
This is so because it has direct bearing on the method of philosophizing, 
the beginning of a fresh outlook on philosophical problems, and the 
explanation of man’s encounter with his environment. Besides, 1t 
has modern relevance to certain methods practiced by modern thinkers 
such as Descartes, Hume and Husserl. Of course resemblances to 
these thinkers should not be overstretched; for to render Ibn Tufayl 
in modern garb more than his thought really permits leads to a metho- 
dological blunder. When done within legitimate limits, however, 
a comparison between him and certain moderns would show that 
what some consider to be the revolutionary attempts of the latter 
are not entirely new, and that previous masters were aware of the 
importance of such attempts though in outline and not in detail or 
conscious elaboration. 

Regardless of which of the two versions of Hayy’s birth we consider, 
both stories depict him in isolation without any contact with the 
multiplicity of cultural categories of humanity. He was alone on the 
island with only nature, animals, birds, plants, and the stars as his 
companions. One can infer that his intellect was superior and his 
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inquisitiveness searching and profound.! His elemental nature was 
fresh, untouched, and unmolded by human conventions or by the 
values, manners, and philosophical systems of long-lasting history. 
He was free of all prejudice, misconceptions, and assumptions charac- 
teristic of the socially born humans. Ibn Tufayl had disembodied 
Hayy’s personality of the entire cultural, social, and political complex 
of traditional society. Hayy was completely ‘‘naked”’ with no intellec- 
tual dress or cover to veil his mind; but he was in full possession of 
his powers, rational and otherwise. Man, in the person of Hayy and 
in the spirit of a philosopher, was confronting nature and all that is. 
Man was starting from the very beginnings and fundamentals. 

By removing Hayy from the social situation, Ibn Tufayl had done 
what Descartes, Hume and Husserl did. He was attempting a hypothe- 
tical destruction of and universal doubt in the surrounding world of 
tradition and early education. He was shattering the mold which captures 
the very fabric of the ego at the moment of birth and fashions it accord- 
ing to the patterns of the past and the present. In this Ibn Tufayl 
was trying to give a fresh and radical beginning to his philosophy. 
By “‘radical’ we mean what Husserl meant by the term, namely, 
the ideal of emancipation from all presuppositions. This means begin- 
ning with the ambitious task of knowing things without any a priori 
adoption of epistemological, metaphysical, ontological, or value 
principles. 

Hayy was there on the island with no instruments except the given- 
ness of his primeval impulses and his curious mind heading for truth. 
By placing Hayy on the island and by allowing his natural capacities 
to unfold, excluding any intervention from without, and by exploring 
the freshness of what Hayy had found to be a puzzling world with 
puzzling phenomena, Ibn Tufayl was proclaiming to philosophers the 
Husserlian maxim before Husserl: “back to the things themselves,” see, 
perceive, observe and describe phenomena afresh; he was urging 
them to overthrow the artificial and sophisticated barrier of schemes 
and values between man and the “life world” developed by humanity 
throughout the ages. Hayy’s laboratory was the womb of nature. 

The ‘things in themselves” were ‘‘things” as they appeared to 
Hayy, that is, the phenomena. At the beginning of his intellectual 
career Hayy was a radical and naive empiricist. He had set out to 
study the environing world as it appeared to him or as he encountered 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 47, 75, 147. 
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it In immediate experience. This is the Husserlian world, the ‘“‘life 
world,” the ordinary world in which one lives, works, and plays. 
Like Husserl, Hayy was judging things in their own terms as he 
experienced them without prejudging them in terms of a metaphysical 
theory or a philosophical system. From the beginning of his con- 
sciousness of facts until his cognizance of a transcendental being, 
his method was a descriptive one, that is phenomenological ;! namely, 
before theorizing about the cause of the death of the roe and before 
contriving means to defend himself against wild beasts and before 
examining fire and the stars, he observed, saw, described, and recorded 
to himself the qualities, objects, and relations in his environment the 
way they appeared to him as an unbiased observer; that is, to a mind 
uncontaminated by science, philosophy or religion. 

Ibn Tufayl, in depicting Hayy on the isolated island and in his 
delineation of the latter’s life as beginning from an intellectually and 
culturally vacuous background, had suspended all preconceived onto- 
logical commitments and had placed the entire world of conventions 
and traditions in abeyance. Here again Ibn Tufayl’s ideal of freedom 
from presuppositions is like Descartes’, Hume’s, and Husserl’s.? 
For Ibn Tufayl as for these thinkers, this ideal is a preparatory stage 
to examine all beliefs and noetic processes for evidence, validity, 
and consequences. The examination of these is accomplished by 
breaking away from them and, thus, dislodging them temporarily 
in order to find out whether Hayy (philosophy) in his fresh start 
from “things” in experience to reach the indubitable truth, confirms 
or disconfirms these beliefs. Moreover, through his radical method 
Ibn Tufayl pushes his search and enquiry to its extreme consequences. 
He depicts Hayy’s “blank” and receptive mind as constituting and 
perfecting itself, and struggling to obtain far-reaching conclusions 
entirely on its own. Hayy’s progressive ascension has a tint of inevi- 
tableness and necessity. Seemingly without any preconceived notions 
he achieves cognizance of causality, God, eternity of the world, and 
mysticism. It appears as though any mind will reach the same truths 


1 Hayy did not only use the phenomenological method in his investigations but 
also other methods that will be discussed hereafter. See below pp. 169-89. 

2 It is worth noting here that Ibn Tufayl’s isolation of Hayy is similar to Avicenna’s 
procedure in attempting to prove the existence of consciousness or the soul. In his 
proof of the “flying man” Avicenna isolated the individual from the immediate environ- 
ment and asserted that the individual may die to the whole world except his self-con- 
sciousness. Cf. Avicenna, al-Shifa@ (De Anima), Vol. I, p. 281. 
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that Hayy reached if it took as its point of departure the unsophisti- 
cated given of experience and followed the canons of consistency. 
Thus, Alfred North Whitehead’s well known dictum that in philosophy 
there is no method that surpasses common sense and real insight would 
be considered true by Ibn Tufayl. 

Such an approach to begin all philosophy places Ibn Tufayl among 
the early pioneers whose ideal was the establishment of philosophical 
propositions on the radical method of the freedom from presuppositions. 
Had he been philosophically more prolific and had he utilized such 
a method to its fullest, we would have been in a better position to 
pronounce more emphatic and elaborate assertions concerning this 
important and valid method of his. Western Orientalists and the 
previous writers are perhaps to be excused for their failure to recognize 
the relevance and modernity of this particular method of Ibn Tufayl. 
Despite their erudition and exacting scholarship, scholars such as 
Gauthier, Corbin, and MacDonald failed to discern this method, 
possibly because of their predominant interest in history and culture 
and not in philosophy as such. 

Thus, as we have partly seen so far and as we shall still find out 
in this section, behind the new words and expressions of Descartes, 
Hume and Husserl to give a radical start for philosophy, stands the 
old philosophical and methodological practice of Ibn Tufayl. In 
comparison with the ancients, Ibn Tufayl’s method is entirely novel 
and was not a familiar item in the household of ancient philosophy. 

Plato, for instance, could not even conceive of philosophy or philo- 
sophers operating outside the social order. Philosophizing must begin 
with the already presupposed concepts and values available in the 
polis; given ideas can be changed and molded to establish a better 
life in the polis and to improve the moral life of the individual. But 
such concepts as justice, courage, and virtue were taken for granted 
by Plato, although he examined their lexical meanings and formulated 
(stipulated) his own.! Aristotle, on the other hand, although was 
a ruthless examiner of the beliefs of his predecessors and an empiricist- 
rationalist in his approach to philosophical problems, did not conceive 
of the method of suspension of the traditionai world of conventions 
and values and of the “natural view of the world.” To be sure, of all 


1 Of course Plato’s method of hypothesizing was intended to examine current beliefs 
and presuppositions, but Plato did not seem to hypothetically free his mind from the 
social order. His method was not as radical as Ibn Tufayl’s. 
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of Ibn Tufayl’s predecessors, al-Ghazzali confronted the world of 
tradition, transmitted beliefs, senses and reason with a stubborn 
and unyielding doubt. This doubt was not only rational in character, 
but was also behavioral and existential. Descartes’ doubt was hypothe- 
tical but not existential; Al-Ghazzali’s was both. Ibn Tufayl committed 
his ideas and philosophical adventures to a concrete “living’’ person 
such as Hayy in order to give his rational doubt and hypothetical 
suspension of all preconceived principles or dogmas behavioral con- 
creteness. Of course the very meaning of the word “Hayy” is “the 
living.” 

Although al-Ghazzali’s doubt, as described in the Munqidh, seems 
to be honest and strictly similar in this respect to Hume’s, he did 
not retain his radicalism until the end the way Hume and Ibn Tufayl 
did; but instead, his confidence in tradition and in the processes 
of reason was regained through an act of faith, through God’s mercy 
and intervention. In contrast, Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy achieved his aware- 
ness of God’s existence by the consistent application of his radical 
method and unaided human capacities. 

The resemblance between Ibn Tufayl, Descartes, Hume, and Husserl 
is not so much in philosophical content and detailed outlook as it 
is in the insistence of these authors upon a radical beginning of philo- 
sophy. We are emphasizing this point again in order to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding of our comparative remarks. Our intention 
is not to read the ideas of the three modern Kuropean thinkers into 
Ibn Tufayl’s treatise, but to show that he was aware and had attempted 
to apply “radicalism” in beginning his philosophy, a view that has 
been correctly and emphatically endorsed by these moderns. 

Ibn Tufayl was as acutely aware of the impossibility of reversing 
or annulling the cultural achievements and beliefs of humanity by 
such a method, as were Descartes, Hume, and Husserl; but he was, 
as they were, more than certain that this method furnishes man with 
a new perspective in his outlook on things. The suspension of any 
kind of belief by these writers was only theoretical, in order to clear 
the way for their philosophizing from any preconceived prejudice. 
Hayy’s island furnished such a possibility. 

It may be remembered that Hume disregarded all beliefs and 
metaphysical assertions and “bracketed” all the assumptions of 
scientific procedure, e.g., causality, placing in abeyance the epistemo- 
logical investigations of former philosophers and the sophisticated 
framework of the world of tradition. He started from the very funda- 
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mentals and questioned all habits of the mind and of the conceptions 
of the phenomenal world. His ideal was an assumption-free description 
of appearances or impressions. Through his rigorous descriptive method, 
he found out that there is no reason or guarantee in experience for 
the necessary connections between impressions or ideas. Demonstra- 
tions depend on the relations of ideas, and prove only what is conceiva- 
ble or inconceivable and not what is in fact the case. Apart from 
relations of ideas, all that we perceive and all we can demonstrate 
is the existence of our perceptions. There is no reason to suppose 
that our impressions are supported by a material world, or a subjective 
self! Thus, Hume’s attempt at a presuppositionless beginning led 
him to a universal skepticism in all knowledge. At best our impressions 
can yield probable knowledge, and certain knowledge is an unattainable 
goal. In his caution to keep his assumptions to the minimum, Hume 
could not re-establish the natural world, the everyday world. His 
remained a chaotic world of approximations. The superiority of his 
method over those of Ibn Tufayl, Descartes, and Husserl, is that he 
did not suspend beliefs and all traditional facts in order to reinstate 
them again at the end of his analysis. He tried to go as far as his radical 
method permitted him to go in tracing his source of evidence in 
experience; despite their attempts, the former thinkers, especially 
Ibn Tufayl and Descartes, in the final analysis reinstated in substance 
the beliefs and values they had suspended for examination. We will 
consider this point next. 

By removing Hayy from the context of traditional beliefs, Ibn 
Tufayl in his mind “bracketed” these beliefs for examination by leaving 
nothing except Hayy and his confrontation with experience and nature. 
Like Hume, Hayy examined his means to know the surrounding 
phenomena in order to lay control over his environment. Hayy’s 
unsophisticated radical empiricism led him early in his life to study 
the connections and relationships of items of experience and to study 
the sources and evidence for changes in phenomena. He observed 
animals, living and dead, from all directions and tried to find out what 
was the source of the new phenomena. The sudden cessation of all 
movement in the roe after death was one such phenomenon. He 
dissected and vivisected similar creatures. He looked at the external 
appearance of the roe and of other roes. He looked and observed 


1 Cf. David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I: Of the Understanding, 
New York, 1968, pp. 45-81, 133-39, 180-82, 205-23. 
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again and again.! His observation was strict; he sought no outside 
cause for the lack of movement in the roe, but concentrated on the 
outer and inner parts of her body.? He held his beliefs about environ- 
mental changes in suspicion and did not endorse them fully until the 
brute evidence had emerged. His successive observations led him to the 
belief in causality? and the links between his simultaneous perceptions. 
His arduous and continuous perceptions of things from different 
angles helped him differentiate the appearance of things and their 
reality. He also did not condone any explanation or consider a factor 
or group of factors as causes if they were not rooted in experience. 
Hayy, of course, did not explore phenomena with the same epistemolog- 
ical rigor as Hume. But the fact that he started with an assumption-free 
attitude in his exploration and a method similar to Hume’s seems to 
be certain.4 However, Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy did not remain in his state 
of ignorance—suspension of belief. He achieved perfection in know- 
ledge and established his view of reality. The world of beliefs, conven- 
tions, and values that was temporarily shattered by Hayy’s removal 
from the traditional environment was rebuilt and established by 
Hayy’s independent enquiry. Hume was not willing to assert a certain 
proposition about any external or internal entity outside or inside 
the mind except the proposition: only impressions exist; whereas 
Hayy, as is clear from part IV of the treatise, arrived at the same yet 
profounder beliefs of traditional society. For instance, Hayy in part 
IV of the treatise came to believe in the prophet of traditional religion 
and in the truth which this religion contains. He also discovered that 
the philosophical heights attained by his unassisted reason, although 
deeper, confirmed the truth conveyed by religion, a theme which 
predominated the Islamic philosophic tradition for centuries. Also, 
in parts IT and III of the treatise Ibn Tufayl! reaffirmed, in substance, 
the Islamic Neo-Platonic tradition preceding him. 

As it is evident from the whole treatise, Hayy had asked himself 
questions about the very foundations of things: Who am I? Are there 
beings ike me? Where am I going? What purpose is there for my 
life? What is my relationship to the surrounding world? Starting 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 38-39, 46, 50. 

2 Ibid., pp. 38-43. 

3 Ibid., p. 73. 

4 This is shown by Hayy’s presence on the island since birth, free from society. 
5 Cf. Hayy, pp. 144-45, 148-54. 
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with his unbiased background he tried to find answers for these ques- 
tions. By attributing such questions to Hayy, who was extracted from 
the complexity of surrounding beliefs and values by Ibn Tufayl’s 
imagination, one is justified in believing that the latter himself had 
doubted these beliefs and had asked such questions. Ibn Tufayl must 
have known that he had accepted many false opinions through tradi- 
tion and that were he to attain truth and certainty for himself he 
should momentarily paralyze the effect of all inherited dogmas and 
previously held opinions. 

Ibn Tufayl is hke Descartes, who also sought a temporary release 
from the engulfing world of misty tradition: “I would have to undertake 
once and for all to set aside all opinions which I had previously accepted 
among my beliefs and start again from the very beginning... I have 
found a serene retreat in peaceful solitude. I will therefore make a 
serious unimpeded effort to destroy generally all my former opinions. 
In order to do this, however, it will not be necessary to show they 
are all false.” As Descartes found peaceful solitude conducive to the 
application of his methodic doubt, so did Ibn Tufayl in the person 
of Hayy. Hayy was in solitude and started from the beginnings. 

Again, like Descartes, Ibn Tufayl did not have to prove that all 
the opinions of his predecessors are false but that some are false and 
some are unsatisfactory.2 Ibn Tufayl’s extrication of his mind from 
the corpus of available beliefs through Hayy’s presence on the solitary 
island is not a mark of skepticism or agnosticism but a means of 
search for truth and certainty. By the same token, methodic doubt 
does not mean that Descartes was either a skeptic or an agnostic; 
but instead, wishing to find certainty he was forcibly led to demolish 
his old opinions down to their very foundations, because he realized 
how untrustworthy these opinions were. Ibn Tufayl provisionally 
wished to suspend every judgment about God, the world and the 
body by making Hayy begin his search without any such conceptions. 
Descartes also wished to “bracket” judgments about God, the world 
and the body’, not because he and Ibn Tufayl really doubted the 
existence of God, the world or the body, but because everything they 
had learned about them had to be examined even if it happened to 


1 Rene Descartes, Meditations On First Philosophy, New York, 1960, p. 17. Italicizing 
is mine. 

2 Cf. Hayy, Introduction. 

3 Descartes, op. cit., pp. 23-44. 
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be something that is true. Of course, Hayy differed from Descartes 
in that he did not doubt the reality of the external world nor did he 
bother to prove its existence. For him, the proposition, “The world is,” 
was true. Nor was Ibn Tufayl intending to establish a “wonderful 
science” of philosophy in the manner of Descartes and Husserl. 

Again, while pointing to the preceding significant resemblances 
between the two authors, one should be aware that these resemblances 
are not meant to blur the important differences between them. It is 
true that Ibn Tufayl’s aim, like Descartes’, was to commit Hayy to the 
slow and laborious search for certainty and truth. But Descartes 
wanted to found his radical approach to truth and certainty using 
the deductive method in mathematics and pure reason; in contrast, 
Ibn Tufayl used a plurality of methods, e.g., the experimental, intuitive, 
deductive, and behavioral. Here we are not maintaining that Ibn 
Tufayl used the method of systematic doubt with the same efficacy 
and conscious elaboration as Descartes. What we are advancing is 
that Ibn Tufayl equally knew the importance of starting all philosophi- 
zing with a radical beginning and was awake to the impulse of Cartesian 
Meditations before Descartes. 

Also, in so far as Husserl derived his inspiration from the spirit of 
the Cartesian Meditations, the same resemblances that were discerned 
between Descartes and [bn Tufayl can be discerned between the latter 
and Husserl: “...then is not this a fitting time to renew his [Descartes’] 
racicalness, the radicalness of the beginning philosopher: to subject 
to a Cartesian overthrow the immense philosophical literature with 
its medley of great traditions, of comparatively serious new beginnings, 
of stylish literary activity...and to begin with new meditations...at 
first we shall put out of actron all the convictions we have been accepting 
up to now, including all our sciences.”! As was remarked earlier, 
both Ibn Tufayl and Husserl emphasized the notion of going back to 
the things themselves; the reaction against tradition which harbors 
unwarranted beliefs, dogmas and authoritarianism is shared by 
both philosophers. It is true that Ibn Tufayl was not after a universal 
radical science of philosophy like Husserl, nor was he proposing a 
transcendental phenomenology. In so far as he stressed a radical 
beginning to philosophy and the description of surrounding pheno- 
mena afresh, Ibn Tufayl was a phenomenologist. However, apart from 


1 Edmund Husserl, Cartesian Meditations, ed. D. Cairns, The Hague, 1960, pp. 5-7. 
Italicizing is mine. 
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other considerations, the significance of phenomenology as propounded 
by Husserl was not as a philosophy perhaps, but as a method, dis- 
cipline or a tendency. Ibn Tufayl, in stripping Hayy of all beliefs 
and in making him start from the ‘“‘beginning”’ by appealing to a 
direct encounter with and description of facts, can be considered aware 
of the phenomenological tendency and its far—reaching significance. 
In our discussion of his epistemology and his treatment of the problem 
of the existence of God, we shall point out Ibn Tufayl’s employment 
of other aspects of the phenomenological method, such as the pheno- 
menological reduction. 

Whether the above comparative remarks are accepted or not, it 
must be granted that Ibn Tufayl, through the attempts of Hayy to 
comprehend the “‘secrets’”’ of the universe, believed in the description 
and analysis of the aspects, qualities, and relations of experience in 
the world as they present themselves to an unbiased observer (Hayy) 
or to a mind unconditioned by the experimental sciences or philosophy 
or any preconceived theory. Ibn Tufayl believed, as instanced by 
Parts II and III of the treatise, that while theories may interpret 
facts, at the same time they abstract from the realities of the environ- 
ing world as we encounter them in the locus of immediate experience. 
Pure theories, without concrete embodiment and without seeing them 
in their actual operation, estrange the mind from its natural dwelling 
place, the world of experience. Hayy (or Ibn Tufayl’s hypothesis of 
dislodging all transmitted beliefs) in his determined struggle to analyze, 
systematize and understand phenomena unfolds concretely Ibn Tufayl’s 
scientific and philosophic conceptions. The island, Hayy, the processes 
of his apprehensions, and the elevation of his consciousness are the 
actual forum for the display of such conceptions.? 

Along with all the preceding emphasis on a radical beginning of 
philosophy by the mentioned philosophers, must go the understanding 
that absolute radicalness is an ideal short of complete actualization. 
Ibn Tufayl, Descartes, Hume, and Husserl, despite their emphasis on 
radicalism, could not start their philosophizing with an absolute begin- 
ning, that is, without any presuppositions at all. Should our enquiry 
permit an examination of their views on this point, it would not be 
hard to show that their own views are based on certain presuppositions 
too. The temporary “relief” from established dogmas may help facili- 


1 See below pp. 178-83. 
2 See below pp. 133-39. 
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tate the clarity of the philosopher’s task, but cannot effect a long- 
lasting overthrow of these beliefs. The complete freedom from pre- 
suppositions, as it is clearly shown in the history of philosophy and 
other compartments of human knowledge such as the sciences, is a 
misconception and a myth; or, as Marvin Farber says, “supposedly 
radical procedure may turn out to be a means of reinstating a vested 
tradition of long standing. That positive...findings of real worth may 
be attained in the process does not alter the fact that such a procedure 
serves special interests if it finally accords with...any vested tradition.””! 
The claim that philosophy must have a presuppositionless beginning, 
Farber says, can itself be judged as the greatest presupposition. 
It is simply impossible to remove oneself from one’s natural and cultural 
framework which is “‘a basic immediate fact of philosophy.” For 
instance, to be able to detect Ibn Tufayl’s presuppositions in his 
radical attempt, one must try to discern the motives behind writing 
his treatise. The same applies to Descartes, Hume and Husserl. These 
motives are generally culturally conditioned and inspired. 

One of Ibn Tufayl’s presuppositions was his intention to present 
his reader with the “secrets of illuminative philosophy” whose basic 
tenets he believed are true; on the other hand, in Descartes, Hume 
and Husserl, the motive of certainty was assumed from the very 
beginning. Descartes’ radical beginning culminated in reinstating the 
culturally acquired conception of God, the existence of the external 
world, and the traditional conception of the soul. Hume’s strict 
empiricism presupposed certainty in sense experience and restored 
the empirical tradition and the psychological atomism of Locke; 
whereas Husserl’s radicalism assumed the stream of cogitations, or 
pure consciousness and indubitability of immediate experience as 
the starting point of philosophizing. He also reaffirmed the basic 
spirit of German idealism in general. Ibn Tufayl, on the other hand, 
reinstated the long-standing tradition of Muslim philosophy and mystic- 
im.? The results of Hayy’s explorations are not surprising for a mind 
fam'liar with the Islamic philosophic tradition. He shelved or suspended 
the traditional beliefs, only to reaffirm them again and in substance 
in his painstaking search for the truth. The Islamic-Neoplatonic con- 
ceptions of emanation, creation and eternity of the world, immortality 
of the soul, union with God, were suspended by his radical beginning 


1 Marvin Farber, Basic Issues of Philosophy, New York, 1968, p. 116. 
2 See parts II, III and IV of the treatise. 
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only to reappear in a different garb in the treatise. Despite their deter- 
mined efforts to dislodge the Sisyphus rock of traditional beliefs and 
cultural setting, philosophers seem to be endlessly tied to it. 


3. Tue NatTurRAListic DocTRINE OF THE 
EMERGENCE OF Lire: AN ANALYSIS BASED ON 
ANCIENT AND Mopern THEORIES—F ROM 
ANAXIMANDER TO ARISTOTLE; AND FROM IBN 
TUFAYL TO DARWIN, HAECKEL AND CHARDIN 


We have mentioned earlier that Ibn Tufayl brought to the forum 
of philosophy his scientific outlook and the results of such an outlook. 
In his description of the emergence of life, he displays, more than 
anywhere else, his abundant and searching scientific information on 
the processes of nature. Like most of those who approached this 
problem, his interest must have arisen from his general interest in 
biology, medicine, physiology and related fields. Aristotle, Lamarck, 
Darwin and Huxley, to mention a few, addressed themselves to the 
problem of the phenomenon of life with a similar background. In 
his serene and contemplative moments Ibn Tufayl, the physician, 
must have thought and wondered about the origin of the organized 
complexity of the “wonderful” harmony binding the bodily organs; 
as a philosopher and a scientist he must have speculated, observed 
and researched about the origin of life. Here we find that the question 
of the origin of life occupied Ibn Tufayl’s mind as it has occupied other 
minds since remote antiquity. 

Our attention to this aspect of Ibn Tufayl’s thought is prompted 
by the following factors: a) his hypothetical explanation of the genesis 
of life is an integral part of his naturalistic outlook, and coheres with 
his scientific and philosophic analysis of phenomena; b) the importance 
of the question of biogenesis to most thinkers past and present; 
c) the exceeding interest in such a question by modern scientists and 
the accumulation of new scientific data; d) according to the then 
available scientific data Hayy was born from inorganic matter; and 
since Hayy started out as a naturalist, it is worth examining Ibn 
Tufayl’s view in the light of the theories of modern naturalists with- 
out going beyond the scope of the present enquiry. 

Now, Ibn Tufayl could not have advanced the notion of emergence 
from matter for only artistic reasons, since this notion is preceded 
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by a serious scientific discussion of the nature of heat, motion and 
light and the effects of these on the chemistry of the four elements.1 
He discusses the influence of the sun on these elements and their 
fermentation over the years to produce life: “‘For it is a demonstrated 
principle of physical science that heat is generated only by motion, 
contact with hot bodies, or radiation of light.’’2 

The version of traditional birth accords with the outward meaning 
of the treatise. Those who cling to the external meaning of the Divine 
Law, when reading this version, are not repelled by Ibn Tufayl’s 
ideas. Since in Part IV religion is shown to accord with the heights of 
philosophic achievement, the story of traditional birth also harmonizes 
with the opinion of the common people. 

The treatise, as was previously noted, contains two aspects, the exo- 
teric and the esoteric, the former intended for the public and the 
latter for the enlightened few. In fact, Ibn Tufayl seems to be “‘beau- 
tifully” proportionate in his presentation of these two aspects. In 
his hidden meaning of the advent of life from nonliving matter, the 
rational apprehension of God’s existence, the eternity of the world, 
the unity of all existence and in his pantheism, he perpetuates the 
naturalistic views of the ancients; and in his version of the traditional 
birth, belief in God through revelation, and the creation of the world 
he abides by the precepts of Islamic Law. These two aspects of his 
thought, as we pointed out in the first chapter, often contradict one 
another and have to do with his method of concealment which has 
been previously discussed. 

Furthermore, the traditional version is expressed in a very short 
passage of the treatise, whereas the naturalistic version 1s more em- 
phasized and elaborated with minute scientific details. The formation 
of Hayy’s body and the diverse organs are meticulously delineated. 
To veil his real meaning Ibn Tufayl starts with a naturalistic (science- 
oriented) account of birth and digresses to the traditional account; 
then, he reverts to the first version and describes Hayy’s emergence 
from nature based on his rich scientific background. 

Ibn Tufayl certainly seems to have known very well what he was 
doing when composing the treatise. Those aspects of the treatise that 
correspond to the outward meaning are proportionate to each other 


1 Hayy, pp. 20-24. 
2 Ibid., p. 21. 
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in length and emphasis.: For instance, the constituents of the outward 
meaning, namely, the traditional version of birth, revelation, and crea- 
tion of the world, are comparatively short. In comparison, the natu- 
ralistic version, and philosophic attainments, including theory of 
knowledge, psychology, unity of the world, and proofs for and unity 
with God, comprise all of part I, most of part II, all of part III and 
a fair amount of part IV.? 

In fact, any one account of Hayy’s birth is satisfactory for a radical 
beginning of [bn Tufayl’s philosophy; also, the naturalistic version 
is charged with complex and technical scientific information which 
makes it hard for an unsophisticated mind to follow its meaning. 
Therefore, it must have been intended for the reader who is scientifi- 
cally and philosophically oriented and equipped to understand the 
deeper meaning. He also attributed the ideas and facts in support 
of his naturalistic account of Hayy’s birth to his “good and blessed 
ancestors” in order not to be accused of holding such views and not 
to be considered an infidel by the religious fanatics of his time. 

Furthermore, after describing scientifically the climate and the 
favorable conditions on the island where Hayy is supposed to have been 
born, he strongly alludes to his belief in the naturalistic account of 
Hayy’s birth: “I recognize that this statement [describing Hayy’s 
emergence from nature] demands fuller explanation than I have provi- 
ded, but this would not further our purpose; I have only hinted it 
to you because it stands as valid evidence for the possibility of man’s 
being generated without father or mother.”’? This passage shows 
clearly that Ibn Tufayl had more facts and proofs and could say much 
more in support of this naturalistic view of the advent of life; he 
did not divulge these additional evidences because of the inappro- 
priate circumstances, namely the possible dissatisfaction of the public. 

Ibn Tufayl’s technique of concealment, along with the facts and 
observations just mentioned, permit us to establish with a fair amount 
of certainty that he believed in the naturalistic view of the advent 





1 The story of traditional birth occupies part of page 24 and pages 25-26 of the 
treatise; whereas the naturalistic version occupies part of page 20 and pages 21-23, 
part of page 24, and pages 26-33. 

2 George Hourani’s method of assessing the length and the emphasis of Ibn Tufayl’s 
exposition of his ideas was particularly helpful to us on this point. See Hourani, op. cit., 
pp. 40-46. 

3 Hayy, p. 24. 
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of life; the traditional version was employed to disguise his real belief. 
If this conclusion is granted, then we can now proceed to discuss his 
view of the genesis of life. 

As in other issues, Ibn Tufayl does not elaborate his notion of 
spontaneous origin of life (Hayy) in detail. We will not be able to know 
either the comprehensiveness or precision of the facts he was not willing 
to disclose. However, one can probably discern some of these from 
his brief statements, and from examining certain predominant ideas 
of the literature on this issue as they are presented before and after 
his period. 

The possibility of spontaneous generation of living organisms was 
a doctrine commonly accepted by most scientists and philosophers 
throughout ancient, medieval, and even modern times. Concerning 
this doctrine Ibn Tufayl says the following: 


I bring it [the effect of light and heat on bodies] to your attention [solely] by 
way of corroborating the possibility of man being generated in this place without 
father or mother, since many decided with assurance and conviction that Hayy 
was one such person who came into being on that island [by spontaneous generation] 
.... But those who claim Hayy came into being spontaneously say that in a pocket 
of earth on that island, over the years, a mass of clay worked until hot and cold, 
damp and dry were blended in just the proper way, their strengths perfectly balanced. 
This fermented mass of clay was quite large, and parts of it were in better equilibrium 
than others, more suited than the rest for becoming human gamete. The midmost 
part was the best proportioned and bore the most perfect equivalence to the make-up 
of a man. The clay labored and churned, and in the viscous mass there formed 
what looked like bubbles in boiling water. In the very middle formed a tiny bubble 
divided in half by a delicate membrane and filled by a fine gaseous body, optimally 
proportioned for what it was to be...this has the conical shape of a flame...the whole 
organ became what we call the heart.... So neglecting nothing, they go on to describe 
the whole anatomy and all the organs, as physiologists describe the formation 
of a foetus in the womb, up to the termination of the development process when 
all the parts were fully formed and the embryo was ready to be born. In accounting 
for the perfection of this metamorphosis they rely heavily on their mass of fermenting 
clay and its suitability to be formed into all the protective membranes and the 
like which would be needed in the forming of a man. When the embryo was com- 
plete these coverings were sloughed off as if in labor; and the clay which had already 
begun to dry, cracked up. 


From this description we can infer four indubitable propositions 
which Ibn Tufayl must have believed: a) nonliving matter can be 
transformed into living matter; that is, Ibn Tufayl believed that bio- 


1 Hayy, pp. 24-33. Italicizing is mine. 
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genesis is possible; b) all elements that constitute organic bodies are 
found in the inorganic world ; c) organic compounds must have preceded 
the phenomenon of life; d) inorganic elements must undergo a slow 
process of transformation “over many years” which ultimately leads 
to a spasmodic emergence of life. 

These propositions are confirmed by modern scientists such as 
H. Osborn,! J. Keosian,? M. Frobisher,? and Teilhard de Chardin.4 
Such views, expressed in these propositions, place Ibn Tufayl in the 
heart of the naturalistic tradition. 

But whether he really believed that man (the human race)’ had 
sprung from nonliving matter, with his full powers, organs, and physio- 
logical processes, remains an open question. The story already says 
that it is possible for man to be born without a father and a mother, 
but it is hard to decide how literally we should take our author’s 
description; for we connot completely sift the artistic aspects of his 
account from the scientific. 

To venture a probable opinion, Ibn Tufayl could not have believed 
that the human type was generated spontaneously by one man on 
one island. This is so because such an account does not explain the 
origin and the multiplicity of members of the human species; or this 
generated man would have to be a hermaphrodite or a self-producing 
human being. For how can this species perpetuate itself without the 
presence of a female member ? In order to make his readers believe his 
literal description as a universal account of the origin of the human 
race, he should have given a statement of the spontaneous generation 
of a female but such a statement will not accord with the envisioned 
purpose of the story. Hayy was meant to be alone, outside any inter- 
ference by other members of the human species. Besides, the possibility 


1 Cf. H. Osborn, The Origin and Evolution of Life London, 1918, pp. 3-84. 

2 Cf. John Keosian, The Origin of Life, New York, 1968, pp. 11-23, 43-53. 

8 Cf. Martin Frobisher, Fundamentals of Microbiology, Philadelphia, 1969, pp. 7-10. 

4 Theilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man, New York. 1966, pp. 96-102. 

5 Hayy, p. 20. Here Ibn Tufayl speaks of man in general before he speaks about 
Hayy. We are uncertain whether Ibn Tufayl believed either in the spasmodic gencration 
of the human species from non-living matter or in the evolution of man from the simplest 
organisms. Whichever alternative is true of Lbn Tufayl, the fact remains that he believed 
(as we have argued, see pp. 103-07) in the generation of life from matter and that man 
is a product of the interworkings of the natural elements, whether man was generated 
spontaneously or was a result of a slow evolutionary process. 
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of spontaneous generation of human males and females independently 
and simultaneously is very unlikely. 

Ibn Tufayl’s naturalistic account of Hayy’s naturalistic birth should 
not, then, be taken literally. Artistically, the generation of a single 
person on a single island with a single mind progressing alone to 
discover the truth may be accepted. But, as previously mentioned, 
if Ibn Tufayl’s motive in presenting the naturalistic version was 
only artistic, then the traditional version alone should suffice. Also, 
if his motive was to depict Hayy, the philosopher, outside the grip of 
social conventions, then the traditional version should suffice. His 
motive, then, must have been to indicate the plausibility of the scien- 
tific account of the emergence of life from dead matter, namely, from 
the inanimate to the animate realm of nature. 

Ibn Tufayl referred to the stuff out of which Hayy was formed as 
“fermented clay,” a “viscous mass,” or a “clay that labored and chur- 
ned like bubbles in boiling water.’’ Under the influence of sunshine 
and heat the embryo is formed. These were not wild guesses, but 
facts dictated by the searching and observant mind of a scientist. 
The fermented clay, viscous mass, light and heat are hypotheses 
presented by Ibn Tufayl to account for the emergence of life; but, 
so are the modern interpretations by Darwin, Haldane, and Keosian 
in terms of “warm ponds,” ammonia, phosphoric salts, light, heat, 
and electricity.1 

Although modern science seems to have advanced in its knowledge of 
details much beyond Ibn Tufayl’s pronouncements, its direction 
towards matter in search for an answer 1s still similar to that of Ibn 
Tufayl. Hypotheses are formed but the “‘secret”’ is not yet unravelled. 
Keosian holds that colloidal substances may engender or give origin 
to a kind of matter possessing that subtle combination of properties 
that may lead to life; however, he is not emphatic on this point and 
does not give conclusive evidence. Haldane differs in that he urges 
that life must have come from a mixture of elements and compounds 
which in time reached the consistency of “hot dilute soup.” He also 
claims that carbon dioxide (CO2), ammonia (NHs), and water (H20), 
were blended and exposed to light and heat, from which a vast variety 
of organic substances arose and in time brought forth the phenomenon 


of life.2 


1 Cf. Keosian, op. cit., pp. 12-13, and Frobisher, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 
2 Cf. Ibid. 
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One may note the hypothetical character of the opinions of these 
moderns and their similarity, in substance, to Ibn Tufayl's description. 
One wonders whether there is much difference between the “fermented 
clay,’ “‘viscous mass,” and “‘like the bubbles of boiling water’ of 
Ibn Tufayl! and the colloidal substance of Keosian or the “hot dilute 
soup” of Haldane. Also, Ibn Tufayl is equally aware as these scientists 
are of the effect of light and heat in enhancing the preparatory chemical 
process. 

However nebulous and unsophisticated the content of his physical 
theory of life may be, the important thing is that Ibn Tufayl was 
conscious of the possible validity of this theory; in addition, the con- 
ception of the unity of all beings in nature was conceived by him 
long before such moderns as Haeckel and Teilhard de Chardin. 

Although he had more scientific data available to him than the early 
and later Greek thinkers and less at his disposal than the modern 
science-oriented philosophers, he was in principle, in basic agreement 
with most of them concerning the notion of the coming into being 
of life: all forms of life are a product of inanimate matter, and all 
that is, is united and pcints to a greater whole. Hach element of the 
cosmos is posiiively woven from all the others. On these facts no 
two modern scientists disagree, and none of the ancient naturalists 
for that matter. 

The difference between our philosopher and the modern and ancient 
naturalists is not on these facts, but on the precision and penetrating 
studies supporting them. Hayy, who had sprung from matter, studied 
matter and its different elements and was able to discern, by means 
of his naive radical empiricism, that matter and all nature are consti- 
tuted of compact interdependent parts. Ernst Haeckel, Samuel Alex- 
ander and Teilhard de Chardin held a similar view: 


The further and more deeply we penetrate into matter, by means of increasingly 
powerful methods, the more we are confounded by interdependence of its parts...all 
around us, as far as the eye can see, the universe holds together, and only one way 
of considering it is really possible that is, to take it as a whole, in one piece.? 


By stressing that life originated from inorganic elements Ibn Tufayl 
does not only agree with this passage of Chardin, but also establishes 


1 See passage above p. 106. 

2 Teilhard de Chardin, op. cit., p. 44. For similar statements see Ernst Haeckel, 
The Riddle of the Universe, London, 1950 and Samuel Alexander, Space, Time and 
Deity, New York, 1966, Vol, I. 
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himself as a mind that entertained this vision of the universe compared 
with the similar yet very elementary and crude conception of the 
ancients. In order to show the naturalistic hneage behind Ibn Tufayl’s 
views, and to place them in the context of the preceding speculation, 
we will present an account of the views of the pre-Socratics and 
Aristotle on the problem. 

For instance, the Ionian school preached that the living organism 
emerged from sea slime by the influence of air, heat, and sun. Members 
of this school lacked the exact and sophisticated methods of studying 
natural phenomena. Through observation they were, lixe most laymen 
nowadays, convinced that lifeless decaying matter could generate 
living things if sprinkled by rain and warmed by the sun. Even in 
our own times of crowning achievements in experimental science 
men believe that locust, worms, and other insects leap spasmodically 
into life from rotting matter and dirty surroundings. 

Thales, one of the old pioneers of philosophic thinking, held that 
living beings arose from the amorphous slime under the sea.! Anaxim- 
ander contended that all life arose from soft mud and then developed 
to higher organisms through slow and successive stages. Besides, 
his remarks on the origin of the human species render him a man of 
“prophetic” vision who anticipated the Darwinian doctrine of evolu- 
tion. That is, he maintained that the 


first living creatures were born in moisture enclosed in thorny barks. As their age 
increased they came forth on the drier part and, when the bark had broken off 
they lived a kind of a different life for a short time. Man was born from creatures 
of a different kind; because other creatures are soon self supporting, but man alone 
needs prolonged nursing. For this reason he would not have survived if this would 
have been his original form.... Man was originally similar to another creature—that 
is, to a fish.2 


In these words Anaximander harbors the tenets of evolution more 
than Ibn Tufayl. However, Ibn Tufayl also seems to have been aware 
that soon after his birth man is not self-supporting, for the roe had 
to suckle Hayy and take care of him for a long time. 


1 Cf. Kirk and Raven, op. cil., p. 90. 
2 [bid., p. 141. See also Eduard Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, 
London, 1955, p. 29. 
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The pre-Socratic naturalists believed in the spontaneous generation 
of life from nonliving matter; but they differed from Ibn Tufayl’s 
conception in that their view of generation did not imply a primary 
phenomenon, such as dead matter. Ibn Tufayl’s life emerged from 
dead matter whereas for the pre-Socratics the entire universe was 
living.1 That 1s why Anaxagoras argued that “life” can neither be 
destroyed nor created,? a contention which still reverberates in modern 
physics, namely, “energy” is never destroyed. He also held that animals 
“originally arose in the mcisture but later from one another.’’? Emped- 
ocles and Democritus did not differ much from the other pre-Socratics 
on this problem. Both maintained the theory of mechanical auto- 
emergence of life due to the innate motion of the particles.4 

Aristotle also seems to have endorsed the theory of spontaneous 
generation of some animals and insects. His was a view that synthesized 
in a comprehensive manner the teachings of the pre-Socratic naturalists 
along with the results of his own observations. The pre-Sccratic 
notion that the world is living was maintained by Aristotle in a more 
sophisticated manner. Animate and inanimate things acquire being 
by a dynamic structure inherent in all things which he calls form. 
This essence imbues matter with life and endurance. The primary 
elements from which life originates are, in a sense, already “living”’ 
since they already possess form. Earth, water, air, and fire give rise 
to living beings whose types are determined by the domination of 
one of these elements. For instance, water generates sea animals, 
earth gives rise to plants, air produces organisms that move on land, 
and fire brings to being the celestial bodies.® 

Thus, Aristotle suggested the possibility of spontaneous generation 
of many living beings from water. Not only plants are generated 
from earth, but also a different variety of animals. “Some spring from 
parent animals according to their kind whilst others grow spontaneously 
and not from kindred stock; and of these instances of spontaneous 
generation some come from putrefying earth or vegetable matter as 
is the case with numbers of insects, while others are spontaneously 


1 Cf. Kirk and Raven, op. cit., pp. 90-96. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 379, 385. Evidently he meant by “‘life” active matter, namely, energy. 

3 Ibid., p. 393. 

4 Cf. Lbid., pp. 357, 407, 416. 

5 Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animalium, trans. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1962, Vol. IV, 
Book V, 539 a, 539 b. 
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generated in the inside of animals out of secretions of their several 
organs.’ Such conclusions are the results of naive observation and 
lack of a precise method to control phenomena by strict experimenta- 
tion. 

Aristotle was not critical enough in some aspects of his study of 
the history of animals. One wonders why such an observant mind 
overlooked the positive practice of experimentation. Observation 
is definitely an integral part of the experimental procedure, but the 
experimental procedure does not limit itself to observation ; it corrobo- 
rates observation with an artificial set-up in which the phenomena 
observed in nature are induced under more favorable conditions. 
Experimentation has superiority over simple direct observation in 
that it permits the researcher to have better control over the factors 
causing the phenomena and to eliminate voluntarily certain factors 
and to introduce others. Apparently Aristotle followed no such experi- 
mentation to back up his view of spontaneous generation. He relied 
on description, seeing, and repeated observation; at least this seems 
to have been the case from his account of the origins of life in his 
Historia Animalium. This is perhaps why his views are even shared 
by many laymen nowadays. 

We dwelled on Aristotle with relative length here simply because 
his views on spontaneous generation dominated the intellectual 
forum of the western world for many centuries. Also, Aristotelianism, 
through the scholastics, imposed its doctrine of spontaneous generation 
on the minds of the medieval thinkers. With this went hand in hand 
the superstitions brought by travelers who fed the imagination with 
stories of ‘“‘succulent lambs that grew on gourds of Tartary and of 
geese that sprang from the fruit of certain trees in the north of Scot- 
land.’” 

It is clear from the foregoing that Ibn Tufayl’s notion of biogenesis 
is not original and is certainly not his own innovation. How much he 
has contributed to the question of the coming into being of life through 
teaching and unpublished scientific observation, we certainly cannot 
tell. In the treatise his account does show that he had surpassed, 
though not by much, the ancient teachings. 

However, that he knew more facts about nature, life and the chemi- 
cal structure of matter than either the pre-Socratics or Aristotle, 


1 Tbid., 539 a. 
2 Keosian, op. cit., p. 2. 
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seems to be unquestionable. Muslim physicians and scientists before 
and during Ibn Tufayl’s period had made substantial steps forward in 
understanding the biological structure of living beings, the use of 
drugs, and the effects of these on human and other forms of life. 
Avicenna, Jakir Bin Hayyan and al-Razi are a few examples. Ibn 
Tufayl’s descriptions of the effects of the sunlight on concave lenses, 
detailed knowledge of physiology and comparative anatomy, the 
influence of motion and heat on particles of matter, and his belief 
that the distribution of blood and its oxidation are two important 
factors in maintamning life, do not disagree with modern scientific 
findings. 

Thus, his naturalistic view of the emergence of life may be considered 
more advanced than either that of the pre-Socratics or Aristotle. 
Although Aristotle devoted a considerable amount of his book, Historia 
Animalvum, to the description of the different organs of man, he did 
not attempt an account of man’s origin or explain his generation.? 
Contrary to this, we find that Ibn Tufayl did present a detailed descrip- 
tion based on his rich knowledge of the sciences. 

Whether we consider Ibn Tufayl’s account of the birth of Hayy 
literally or otherwise, the fact remains that he tried to give a naturalis- 
tic explanation of the origin of man, the master of other creatures, 
who had previously been surrounded by an aura of “holiness” and 
uniqueness which had isolated him from the mesh of life manifested 
in plants and animals. In fact, [bn Tufayl’s account reaches the bounds 
of materialism; he imbues animal spirit with materialistic attributes. 
For he describes it as “hot vapor similar to white fog’’? occupying 
the left compartment of the heart; also, the other bodily organs 
cannot function except through what these receive of this “hot vapor” 
through the nerves.4 This tendency towards materialsm accords 
with his pantheistic leanings. Hayy’s sources are the very elements 
of nature in whose totality God manifests Himself. Man, emerging 
from matter by means of natural processes, mirrors the oneness and 
harmony of all that is by the oneness and harmony of his organs. 

Should we regard Ibn Tufayl’s theory of spontaneous generation 
of life as mistaken ? Should we think of it as scientifically unsound and 


1 Hayy, pp. 22, 27-28, 30-33, 38-44. 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animalium, Book I, 486 a-497 a. 
3 Hayy, p. 50. 

4 Ibid., p. 52. 
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product of a naive, uncontrolled mode of observation? Or, was Ibn 
Tufayl heading in the right direction by adopting this theory ? Certain- 
ly he seems to have taken the right path; his belief was not as elemen- 
tary and crude as the layman’s or that of the pre-Socratics. He could 
tell that all the scientific data available to him then pointed to the 
possibility of the emergence of life from inorganic matter. On the 
basis of modern discoveries, this theory has been refined with the 
result that scientists nowadays, especially biologists and biochemists, 
do not reject it; in fact, most of them subscribe to it. Here it is fair 
to recognize that preceding the modern scientific data in support of 
the theory were the old scientific and philosophic insights of Ibn 
Tufayl. 

For instance, in the Seventeenth Century the renowned British 
physician William Harvey, who is known for his discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood, believed in the generation of life from inanimate 
matter.t Felix Pouché in the late nineteenth century maintained, 
after a series of experiments, that autogeneration is always preceded 
by a “series of fermentation” (note that Ibn Tufayl uses “fermentation 
of clay’) of organic substances and that only substances which exist 
in living beings can produce new life. The decomposed particles of 
fermented bodies are apt to unite again, thus giving rise to new living 
things.? 

At the turn of the century, Louis Pasteur performed a series of 
successful experiments which proved the complete impossibility of 
the formation of micro-organisms in various solutions and infusions 
of organic substances; he also proved that the generation of life was 
only possible from pre-existing micro-organisms, eggs, or viruses 1n 
matter, be it filth, rotten food, wine or garbage cans. What people 
believed to be spontaneous generation, was in fact a growth and multi- 
plication of already existing micro-organisms. However, Pasteur did 
not disprove spontaneous generation; he simply proved that life 
could not emerge from certain substances under certain conditions 
and if it did, then it must be the result of previously existing germs 
either in air or in matter. He himself held that spontaneous generation 
is not an impossibility.4 For modern scientists tell us that it is totally 





1 Cf. Keosian, op. cit., p. 3. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

3 Cf. [bid., pp. 6-7. See also Frobisher, Microbiology, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
4 Keosian, Jbid., p. 7. 
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improbable that a complex and highly organized entity such as micro- 
organisms or unicellular living beings will appear in a short time in 
a laboratory. These scientists recognized the very lengthy period that 

the autogeneration of living beings takes. Ibn Tufayl was aware of 
this fact, too. Life does not arise spontaneously overnight. “In a pocket 
of earth...over the years a mass of clay worked until hot and cold, damp 
and dry were blended in just the proper way, their strengths perfectly 
balanced.1 

Ernst Haeckel and Teilhard de Chardin, both notable scientists 
and philosophers, firmly believed in the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation. Haeckel contends that since the earth must have been 
at a certain time in the distant past in a state which hindered the rise 
of organic life, animate matter must have arisen from inanimate matter 
some time during the formation and development of the earth; and 
to reject spontaneous generation, he says, is to admit a miracle.? 
Similarly, Teilhard believes that ‘there is no lack of facts to support 
the idea that organized matter might germinate periodically on the 
earth,’’? and he himself felt bound to defend the belief in the spasmodic 
(spontaneous) generation of life. Like Teilhard, Ibn Tufayl was equally 
aware of the idea that matter must be organized, “proportionately 
blended,” and “perfectly balanced” in order to give rise to life. 

In recent years scientists tell us that the theory of spontaneous 
generation was refurbished and took a very modernized form in the 
light of organic chemistry. This theory in its new form is called chemical 
evolution: millions of years ago life must have started under favorable 
circumstances, from the infusion of different elements, such as carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and prosphorus, by a chain of 
different reactions according to the laws of biophysics, especially 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics. What corroborates this observa- 
tion is that chemists nowadays can generate organic matter from 
inorganic matter in the laboratory. They can, for instance, demonstrate 
the ‘“‘spontaneous” formation of the organic molecules like amino 
acids and sugar. The solution of the age-old puzzle of the generation 


1 Hayy, p. 27. Italicizing is mine. 

2 Cf. Haeckel, op. cit., pp. 210-12. 

3 Teilhard de Chardin, op. cit., p. 99. 
4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. Frobisher, op. cit., p. 10. 
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of life in the form of chemical evolution seems to the modern scientists 
more within their grasp than ever before.1 

Thus Ibn Tufayl’s conception of spontaneous generation of life 
is not that obsolete; modern scientists almost confirm its validity. 
It is as though he had marked the radius and area of the general circle 
within whose bounds life may have arisen. As we pointed out, modern 
scientists have not abandoned this circle but have narrowed down the 
area and shortened the radius and have almost reached the center. 
The difference between the two is not in approach and attitude, but 
in rigorous, uncompromising research, precision, and accumulation 
of data in support of such a view of the origin of life. Judged by modern 
facts, then, Ibn Tufayl had taken the right way. It is indeed interesting 
to note here that old problems and their solutions have a tremendous 
capacity to reappear in novel garb and to perpetuate the old valid 
insights that precipitated them despite limitations in means and 
method. 

Our presentation and analysis of Ibn Tufayl’s remarks may have 
been disproportionate and more elaborate than his original conclusions 
warrant; yet if this analysis has been in general harmony with the 
tenets of his doctrine, then our observations have not been totally 
unjustified. 

From Ibn Tufayl’s doctrine of spontaneous generation certain 
evolutionary elements can be inferred. This, however, must be done 
with extreme caution. To pronounce lim an evolutionist, in the full 
Darwinian sense, is to place him in a naturalistic perspective for 
which his brief remarks do not qualify him. 

Ibn Tufayl’s version of the spontaneous generation of Hayy should 
not be taken literally. A slavish adherence to it precludes any further 
interpretation. Thus, as we have mentioned previously, in order to 
have a scientific and philosophic significance this version must be 
interpreted as an allusion to the possibility of the generation of life 
in general from matter. This generation was an outcome of a slow 
process “over the years,” a continuous evolution of matter into life. 
Here the distinction between inorganic and organic matter evaporates, 
simply because organic matter contains no elements other than the 
inorganic ones. The movement from death (matter) to life (organic 
matter and unicellular beings) would not be a leap but a gradual 
evolution of the nonliving to the living. Life ceases to be a term 


eter eins RR  R 


1 Cf. Keosian, op. cit., p. 7. Frobisher, Microbiology, pp. 10-12. 
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meaning ignorance or a mysterious ghost in the machine called body. 
It becomes an episode, an instance of the innumerable forms and com- 
plexities that lifeless matter takes. 

Thus, if the notion of the emergence of primary organisms from 
matter can be properly attributed to Ibn Tufayl, then what follows 
from this view is the history of the evolution of living creatures that 
undergoes a succession of stages until the appearance of reasoning 
beings, e.g. Hayy. 

It is conceivable that this inference from Ibn Tufayl’s general and 
basic attitude concerning the problem of the advent of life on earth, 
is highly probable and may be considered to have been Ibn Tufayl’s 
behef. But whether he really believed in the successive stages of evolu- 
tion in the manner of Darwin and the modern evolutionists, remains 
an open question. He definitely leaves no hints in the treatise con- 
cerning the emergence of the multiplicity of types of living beings 
from others, or “natural selection”? and its role in determining the 
kind and structure of living organisms. Strictly speaking, Ibn Tufayl 
does not speak of evolution as such, nor does he refer to data derived 
from the study of fossils (paleontology), a study that is considered 
crucial by Darwinians in support of their theories. A possible evolution- 
ary tendency in his thought must therefore be accepted with suspicion. 

Whatever the case may be, his view of the generation of life from 
inorganic matter lends itself necessarily to a special evolutionary 
interpretation. One cannot dwell on Ibn Tufayl’s concept of the origin 
of life leaving his evolutionary tendencies unnoticed. 

It is significant to show the affinity between Ibn Tufayl and Darwin 
on certain basic issues although we cannot maintain that they upheld 
evolutionism exactly in the same sense. For instance, both writers 
emphasized the struggle for existence as a basic fact of life. Ibn Tufayl 
portrays Hayy struggling with members of other species. In the process 
of competition for food, and other basic needs! Hayy had to defend 
himself and contrive ways to avoid any harm that might be inflicted 
on him by others. Also, the Darwinian dictum, “need creates the 
organ’’, is observed by Ibn Tufayl. The need for competition, remarks 
Ibn Tufayl, generated natural weapons in animals such as tusks, 
horns, hooves, and the like. Hayy had none of these and had wondered 
why he did not possess such natural defenses. He was tormented and 
bewildered because of his nakedness or for being a “naked ape,” to 


1 Hayy, p. 36. 
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borrow a phrase from Desmond Morris. He also noticed that fawns 
his age sprout horns from “nowhere” and grow strong and swiit. 
Struggling for his life, his competition with animals and his feelings 
of helplessness spurred him to control this competition by employing 
his special ‘‘endowments”’ or else succumb to perdition. His struggle 
with the physical conditions of the environment was no less laborious : 


He [Hayy] observed all animals and saw how they were clothed in fur, hair or 
feathers, how swiftly they could run, how fiercely they could fight and what apt 
weapons they had for defense against any attacker—horns, tusks, hooves, spurs, 
and claws. Then he looked back at himself and realized how naked and defenseless 
he was. He was a weak runner and not a good fighter. When the animals grappled 
with him for a piece of fruit they usually wrested it from him and got away with it. 
He could not defend himself or even run away.... This disturbed him greatly and 
made him very unhappy.1 


Apart from supporting the above remarks, this passage sounds 
and seems as if it is extracted from the Darwinian corpus. The notion 
of struggle for existence, competition for food, and the growth of certain 
organs, whose sole function is to defend the organism, are Darwinian 
themes endlessly repeated in The Origin of Species.2 It was Darwin 
who maintained that the struggle for existence dictates competition 
between members of the same and different species. This competition 
is essentially similar to the competition between Hayy and other 
animals, especially on food. Darwin also contends that the lack of 
physical means for defense from aggression amounts to lack of food. 
Thus, the territorial imperative becomes necessary for an organism 
in need of securing a means of survival. [bn Tufayl and Darwin both 
believed that hooves, claws, and horns also are defensive mechanisms 
generated by races for protection against the physical environment 
and other species. The swiftness of the fawns seen by Hayy is consi- 
dered by Darwin and Ibn Tufayl alike a defensive mechanism bestowed 
by nature on this species. Thus Hayy concluded that such natural 
weapons are useful to these animals. Darwin, on the other hand, says 
that “nature...cares nothing for appearances [organs] except in so 
far as they are useful to any being.’’? In every case of the development 
of organs there must be, according to Darwin, “‘a struggle for existence, 
either one individual with another of the same species, or with the 


1 Hayy, p. 35-36. Italicizing is mine. 
2 Cf. Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species, New York, 1962, pp. 1-93. 
8 Ibid., p. 90. Italicizing in mine. 
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physical environment.”! This maxim Ibn Tufayl believed and showed 
its implication concretely at work. 

“Only the fittest survive.’’? Darwin tells us that he adopted this 
statement from Herbert Spencer, and believed it to be true. If an orga- 
nism is fit to survive, 1b must possess capacities for adaptation to the 
environment. Hayy, finding himself desperate because of his helpless- 
ness to compete with others, fell back on his distinctive organs and 
intellectual functions. By so doing, he prevented the environment from 
“selecting” him out. He took decisive steps towards protecting himself 
that proved effective and reliable. Nature seems to have favored 
him with certain qualities which rendered him not only fit to survive 
but also superior to all animals as well. Hayy’s superiority was his 
ability to grasp relationships among his reason, his organs, especially 
the hands, and the environment. Intelligence in command of the 
organs and in cognizance of the situation was conducive to Hayy’s 
survival. Later it helped him understand the profound meanings of 
the appearances in the phenomenal world. Hayy armed himself with 
artificial weapons by using branches of trees and pointed flint, and 
started attacking the animals competing with him. He also discovered 
the art of builidng and made himself a home. In this he slept securely 
without worrying about the aggression of other races. He could also 
store and hide his food from wild beasts. 

Thus, the naked ape or the hunting ape, through his powers of reason- 
ing became no more naked; Hayy covered himself with the skin of 
animals and stuck to his body the tails and wings of an eagle: 


He got some living sticks from a tree, balanced the shafts and sharpened the 
points. These he would brandish at the animals that menaced him. He could now 
attack the weaker ones and hold his own against the stronger.... Boldly, taking 
hold of the eagle, Hayy cut off the wings and tail.... The tail he threw across his 
back and the wings he fastened to his arms. Thus he got fine covering which not 
only kept him warm but also terrified the animals so that not one of them would 
fight with him or get in his way.... He dressed in skins from his dissected animals... 
he took chips of stones and dry splinters of wood...he got the idea of building 
himself a storehouse for surplus food secured by a door of cane sticks tied together, 
against the intrusion of animals when he was away. He trained some birds of prey 
to help with his hunting and domesticated others from which he got eggs and young 
ones. He made some semblance of spear points from horns of wild cows and mounted 
them on sturdy lengths of cane or buckwood shafts. After hardening in fire and 


1 Ibid., p. 75. 
2 Ibid., p. 74. 
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sharpening with chips or rock they were as good as real spears. He also made a 
shield out of several plies of hide. This was due to his realization that despite his lack 
of natural weapons, he could manufacture everything to make up this lack.... There 
were wild horses on the island as well as wild asses. Hayy found some that were 
suitable and trained them as he had planned. Then out of thongs and rawhide he 
contrived saddles and bridles. So, as he had hoped, he was able to chase animals 
he had found difficult to catch.1 


These words are not mere vague verbalizations. Ibn Tufayl was 
sharply aware that one of man’s distinctive characteristics is his 
adaptability to the environment. Hayy’s attempts to exercise mastery 
over his surroundings, his sustained curiosity to comprehend the 
underlying cause of phenomena, and his eventual union with God, 
are not only signs, but results, of his adaptive disposition and its 
mechanism. His adaptive process which ultimately led to union with 
God is, from an evolutionary point of view, the culmination of his 
complete adaptation to nature. The tension between Hayy and the 
world was finally resolved through his mystic apprehension of the 
Divine. There is an element of relaxation from the straining process 
of adjustment in Hayy’s final disclosure of the intimate nature of the 
Neccessary Being. 

Ibn Tufayl speaks of the cultural development of the human species 
through the experiences of the human model, Hayy. Man is neither 
an angel nor a beast; he surpasses the latter in his capacity to develop 
culture and accumulate experiences. Hayy’s achievements for instance, 
beginning with his stone weapons, the discovery of construction, 
and domestication of animals, are the consequences of his adaptive 
mechanism, normally called culture. 

Thus, man is a creative being, an artist, whose inward turbulence, 
resulting from the demands of nature, is conquered by the establish- 
ment of cultural patterns and habits of successful practice that serve 
as a guide in maintaining harmony with the world. In Hayy’s response 
to the competition of other creatures, and in his utilization of the 
environment, there was order and action preceded by thought and 
deliberation. These are the very fundamentals and beginnings of all 
culture. Animals competing with Hayy defended themselves with the 
tyranny of instinct and automotive reactions; Hayy, on the other 
hand, did not consciously adjust to the external challenges only, but 
also exploited in a free and artificial manner the resources of nature; 
through Hayy adaptation was transformed to conquest. 


1 Hayy, pp. 36-55. 
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Hayy (man) was temporarily estranged from nature by finding 
himself helpless, unique and different; there existed a gap between the 
environment and him. In bridging this gap Hayy was a model for the 
achievements of humanity. This process bears within itself the germs 
of creativity leading to the employment of tools, and to a set of stable, 
even though moving, equilibrium of definite patterns of responses we 
categorize as culture. 

Man is a tool-making animal. This proposition Ibn Tufayl holds 
as true. He recognized that man’s capacity to make tools of raw 
materials was useful in commanding the environment; and this recogni- 
tion is a form of a revolution which illuminates the problem of the 
genesis of culture. Modern anthropologists and naturalists such as 
Brace! and Darwin later confirmed this fact.? 

Not only the manufacturing of tools, but also the importance of the 
human hand in making them and in enhancing the adjustment process 
was noted by both Ibn Tufayl and Darwin. Man’s hand is a determining 
factor in his superiority over the primates. If reason, consciousness, 
and the awareness of possibilities are the sources of creativity in man, 
the hand is the direct means between these and the environment; 
it puts into action whatever the mind conceived. It would be a pathetic 
state of affairs if man entertained rational power and was denied 
the anatomical structure of the hand. Industry and craft, then, would 
not have come to existence. The following passage supports these 
comments: 


His self-esteem rose a bit as he observed how superior his hands were to those of 
an animal. They enabled him to cover his nakedness and make sticks for self defense, 
so he no longer needed natural weapons or the tail he had longed for.? 


Like modern evolutionists [bn Tufayl was aware that the skill of 
the hand in manipulation is as extraordinary as it is essential. Darwin, 
for instance, says: ““What can be more curious than the hand of man, 
formed for grasping.”* Man’s hand, notes another modern naturalist, 
“is an impressive useful organ which distinguishes him from all other 
primates.”> Hayy became aware of the superiority of his hands at the 
age of seven.* The fact that he stressed this age may mean that Ibn 


1 Loring C. Brace, Stages of Human Evolution, Englewood Cliffs, 1967, p. 52. 
2 Darwin, op. cit., p. 39. 

3 Hayy, pp. 36-37, Italicizing is mine. 

4 Darwin, op. cit., p. 403. Also p. 87. 

5 John Beuttner-Janusch, Origins of Man, New York, 1967, p. 322. 

6 Hayy, p. 37. 
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Tufayl recognized the connection between Hayy’s cognizance of this 
superiority and the growth of his brawn, a fact that physical anthro- 
pologists do not contest.1 At the age of seven Hayy’s brain grew enough 
to command the hands for utility and action. For unless one’s hand 
is more flexible than the paw, and the thumb will work against (oppose) 
the fingers, one cannot hold a tool very well. But one would not get 
the idea of using a tool unless one has enough brains? to help him see 
the causal connections between the instrument and that which the 
employment produces. Hayy’s hands were tne obedient servant of 
his eyes and brain. 

In the lengthy passage quoted above,’ one can observe that in the 
course of his adaptation man exploited the environment not only 
by the use of tools, but also by domesticating wild animals and by 
placing these at man’s disposal. Whether for food or for practical 
purposes, such as carrying heavy loads and transportation, domestica- 
tion is necessary. Man’s adaptability is at its best when he transforms 
the available means of the environment for his own betterment as 
Hayy had done. Darwin presents similar remarks: “One of the most 
remarkable features in our domesticated race is that we see in them 
adaptation, not indeed to the animal’s or plants’ own good, but to man’s 
use or fancy.”’4 Man selects animals to domesticate for his own good.5 
This is what Hayy had done. While members of other races remained 
competing for the limited amount of food, and for domination over 
the weak, Hayy domesticated many animls, and thus relieved himself 
from the blind and fierce competition of other species. On the island 
he becomes a master. 

Thus, the preceding cluster of Ibn Tufayl’s ideas are considered 
true by modern naturalists. Had he expressively spoken of, or hinted 
at, the idea of slow emergence of species from previous ones, [bn 
Tufayl certainly would have been a forerunner of Darwinism in its 
most elaborate form. 


1 Cf. Fredrich 8. Hulse, The Human Species, New York, 1967, pp. 158-60. Ibn Tufayl 
was careful to mention the age of Hayy at the end and beginning of every new stage 
in Hayy’s life. Hayy, pp. 37, 53, 90. We can also infer from Hayy’s behavior towards 
himself and other creatures that his hands were commanded by his brain and his superior 
mind. 

2 Hulse, op. cit. 

3 See above pp. 119-20. 

4 Darwin, p. 47. 

5 Cf. [bid., p. 90. See also pp. 90-111. 
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As we pointed out, notions of the survival of the fittest, competition, 
and adaptation are clearly displayed in the treatise. Man’s anatomical 
structure, especially the hand, is also emphasized by Ibn Tufayl 
as by modern evolutionists. He tells us that he knew much more 
about such concepts and about the genesis of life than he could divulge. 
It would certainly not be strange one day, if ever, we discover that 
his withheld opinions are in harmony with modern evolutionists. 
But these, however, would have to be in sharp disagreement with 
The Islamic Law. 

The facts disclosed so far are enough to warrant placing [bn Tufayl 
among the great minds of the naturalistic tradition, minds whose 
insights about man’s emergence from the web of nature remain valid 
in our times. 

Perhaps a fuller and more daring expression about the evolution 
of man and his ascent from lower forms of life by Muslim philosophers 
is to be found in Ibn Miskawaih, A.D. 936-1030. This philosopher 
possessed a profound awareness of the evolution of life that stands 
on a par with the views of Darwin, Huxley and others. Part of his 
statement on evolution will show that certain Islamic philosophers 
were awake to the facts of evolution in a strict and direct manner, 
and that such facts were present in the corpus of Islamic thought 
just before [bn Tufayl by less than a century: 


The first step in the ascension of plants, of a higher order, is to free themselves 
from the ground and from their need to consolidate their veins in it. This is rendered 
possible by their newly developed power of free motion. This first animal stage 
is weak because of the weakness of sensitivity in it. This sensitivity develops to 
one general sense, that of touch, such as in sea shells and snails.... Animals in this 
stage remain weak in locomotion even though they have freed themselves from 
the ground and evolved to a new life. This is so because they are still very near to 
the immediate realm of plant life and still retain some rudiments of it. Then they 
evolve from this to another stage: here their capacities of movement and sense 
become stronger; such is the case of worms, many kinds of butterflies and crawling 
beings. This stage is also surpassed to another. Sensitivity in these new animals 
becomes stronger and from them emerge animals having four senses such as the mole 
and the like. From here they [animals] progressively evolve to a higher stage in which 
sight is generated; this is the case with ants and bees...then they approach the 
last stage of the animal kingdom. Although this rank is superior, nevertheless 
it remains base and inferior, far from the level of monkeys and the like. These become 
near to man in structure and human appearance. There is no difference between 
these types and man except a little, which if surpassed they become humans.! 


1 [bn Miskawaih, Al-fawz al-asghar, Beirut, 1940, pp. 78-83. See also by the same 
author Tahdhib al-akhlag, Cairo, 1950, pp. 55, 58. Translation is mine. 
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This passage clearly enunciates the spectacle of man’s slow ascent 
from the bondage of his animal ancestry. It is impossible then, to 
doubt that Muslim philosophy through Ibn Miskawaih was cognizant 
of the successive stages of the evolution of life in a modern sense. 
Of course, modern discoveries in physical anthropology added more 
refinement and strength to this theory. 

Although we cannot exclude the possibility of Ibn Tufayl’s reading 
of Ibn Miskawaih, we have no definite evidence that he had done so. 
The views that he withheld may have well been similar to Ibn Miska- 
waih’s. Ibn Miskawaih was an older contemporary of Avicenna; 
while he mentions the latter in his treatise, Ibn Tufayl does not men- 
tion anything that would show his awareness of the former. 

Be that as it may, one can still infer with a fair amount of confidence 
that Ibn Tufayl believed in the slow generation of life from inorganic 
matter, the notion of struggle for existence, and the necessity of adapta- 
tion of the organism to the environment, all of which are evolutionary 
Darwinian concepts. Through Hayy Bin Yaqzan he tried indirectly to 
force these views on a reluctant world hostile to non-Islamic concepts 
such as these. 

It may seem that some of our preceding remarks, in this section, 
were staking the obvious, but as in so much else they are not always 
obvious until stated. 


4. Tuer RISE oF THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
INDUCTIVE AND DEpDUCTIVE REASONING 


In the preceding section we dwelled on Ibn Tufayl’s naturalistic 
conception of the coming into being of Life. This conception, as we 
indicated, was largely determined by his experimental outlook. In 
this section we intend to reconstruct his views of the nature of the 
scientific method, the formulation of hypotheses, their verification, 
and elucidation of facts. Evidence in support of our inferences and 
interpretations will continuoulsy be presented from the text. 

Ibn Tufayl was decidedly a pioneer of modern scientific explanation. 
In saying this we are at once cautious not to read modern scientific 
themes into his work more than his work actually warrants. For, 
in Part II of the treatise, Hayy went about achieving his knowledge 
with the spirit of a scientist earnestly engaged in search for the causes 
of phenomena. 
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In substance, Hayy employed what we call nowadays scientific 
explanation ; even the spiritual realm of living beings he could discover 
through his pervasive use of naturalistic method; namely, induction 
supported and confirmed by deductive inferences. The subsequent 
remarks will justify this contention. 


A. From Common Sense to Scientific Knowledge—Hayy’s Needs Har- 
bored the Germ of Scientific Procedure 


Ibn Tufayl does not express Hayy’s method of exploring nature 
and his investigation of causal relations in an abstract theoretical 
way. On this as on other issues in the treatise, instead of theorizing 
about the scientific method, Ibn Tufayl simply shows it at work. 
Ibn Tufayl seems to be telling us that science is an activity, a con- 
tinuous process of inquiry whose description in structural terms is 
inadequate. Like most scientists, he believed that the experimental 
method can be judged and seen only in a concrete situation; this 
is evidenced by his depiction of Hayy confronting and experimenting 
with nature. His analysis of phenomena shows beyond a doubt that 
Ibn Tufayl was aware of the significance of the experimental procedure 
and of the basic tenets of the scientific method. Although this method 
may lack the precision, refinement, and stringent rules of modern 
scientific techniques, in essence it does not differ from them. 

The naturalistic method is Ibn Tufayl’s starting point in examining 
the intimate nature of being. This method cannot be viewed apart 
from the function it performs. An abstract contemplation would only 
be a dead study that produces nothing in the minds of those who 
practice it. One may talk endlessly about the method and state it 
very accurately without knowing half as much about it as the man 
who has put it into practice on a single particular problem of actual 
research though without philosophical intention. The stuff out of 
which Ibn Tufayl extracts his scientific views is gathered directly 
from the facts of nature. Consequently, philosophy and science no 
longer float on air suspended in the realm of abstractions, but rest on 
the solid foundation of experience and data. The brute facts of ex- 
perience were Hayy’s starting point. His early development strengthens 
the preceding remarks. 

Man (Hayy) depends on the security and help he receives from his 
parents for the satisfaction of his immediate needs: food and self- 
preservation. Hayy, for instance, depended on the loving care of the 
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roe. She suckled him until he was two years old, continuously pro- 
tected him from other animals and showed him the way to utilize 
fruits, trees, and water.! After a while “Hayy discovered in himself an 
aversion toward some things and an attraction to others even after 
the things themselves were no longer objects of his immediate ex- 
perience, for their images were fixed in his mind.’’? Here Hayy has 
moved from the stage of immediate perception to imagination and 
conceptual thinking. 

Man at the beginning, Ibn Tufayl tells us, is a naive realist. The 
common sense framework of material objects and changing phenomena 
is taken for granted, unquestioned, and considered to be true. Even 
after he had developed his capacity for conceptual thinking, Hayy 
did not question the reality and did not search for the causes of the 
phenomena surrounding him. His early way of living, association 
with and dependency on the roe, was seldom accompanied by any 
attempt at explaining why the facts are as they seem; nor was he 
aware of the incompleteness, inefficiency and unsophistication of 
his knowledge. The facts surrounding Hayy were not yet the subject 
of conscious, reflective criticism. He did not engage in a systematic 
search for antecedent factors of phenomena nor was he either explicitly 
or implicitly critical of his environment. Shelter, food, warmth, and 
his pleasures, secured either by him or by the roe, were his main 
concern. His world and knowledge were those of ‘‘animal faith” and 
common sense. Better still, as Charles Peirce would put it, Hayy’s 
knowledge was until then acritical.? That is to say, he was at that 
time neither a scientist nor a philosopher. 

According to Ibn Tufayl, what are the factors that drove Hayy’s 
mind, or would drive any mind, to effect a transition from common 
sense to scientific knowledge? The answer is in distinct agreement 
with modern accounts: 

1) A certain profound sensitivity to surrounding difficulties and 
passionate curiosity for the knowledge and interpretation of facts 
which less sensitive and gifted minds than Hayy’s would by-pass 
unperturbed.4 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 33-34. 

2 Tbid., p. 34. 

3 Cf. C. 8. Peirce, ‘Critical Common Sensism” in Philosophical Writings of Peirce, 
ed. J. Buchler, New York, 1955, pp. 290-96. 

4 Hayy, pp. 47-49. 
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2) The consciousness of one’s weakness in comparison with other 
beings in the environment? and the drive for self—-preservation, namely, 
the realization that scientific knowledge is instrumental to survival. 

3) This transition takes place if a mechanical harmony with the 
surroundings is disrupted, and one’s mode of living 1s challenged by 
unexpected stimuli and changes in the environment.? 

4) Deliberate, crtical reflection on the relationship and dependence 
of facts precipitated by practical and psychological needs. 

Hach of the factors mentioned has supporting evidence in the treatise. 
However, these factors do not act on the mind separately or in isola- 
tion. In fact, scientific explanation, as Ibn Tufayl suggests, 1s brought 
forth by the collaboration of all such factors at once. These are inter- 
twined in the treatise and imply one another. 

The following observations strengthen the preceding remarks: 
Ibn Tufayl gives the impression that Hayy possessed a superior nature 
and an unquenched sense of curiosity.+ People of Salaman’s disposi- 
tion are not expected to pay any attention to or possess a concern 
for inquiries leading to a scientific and philosophic conception of the 
world. Hayy’s beginning curiosity is displayed, after the development 
of his conceptual thinking, in comparing himself with other animals: 


He observed the animals and saw how they were clothed in fur, hair or feathers, 
how swiftly they could run, and what apt weapons they had for defense against 
any attacker.... Then he looked back at himself and realized how naked and de- 
fenseless he was. He was a weak runner and not a good fighter. 


This passage shows that Hayy began gradually to dissociate himself 
from his “mechanical oneness’ with the environment and became 
a sentient subject contemplating his relatconship to surrounding objects ; 
he was something else, unique and different on the island.* This dissocia- 
tion is significant because it constitutes a way to scientific thinking. 
His consciousness of himself as subject with everything else as object 
brought to his mind the notion of comparison and hence, observation. 
The awareness of his nakedness was intensified by his awareness 


1 [bid., pp. 35-73. 

2 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

8 Ibid., pp. 40-50. 

4 Ibid., pp. 47. 75. 

5 Hayy, p. 35. 

6 Tbid., pp. 35, 139-40. 
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of “‘clothed” animals; and the awareness of his “weakness” implhed 
a polar object whose relationship to Hayy was “strength.” Thus, 
Hayy, the subject, in comparison to objects, was weak. From here 
onward Hayy gradually focuses his attention not on objects as such, 
but on the multiplicity of relationships he had to objects and the rela- 
tionship among objects themselves. Such an attitude is the beginning 
of liberation from the bondage of common sense to the illuminating 
results of the experimental procedure. Facts or objects were ceasing 
to be isolated and a certain order among them, in relation to Hayy, 
was being disclosed. 

Consequently, of the four factors mentioned two rendered Hayy’s 
attitude more critical, uncompromising and engaged: a) the need for 
self-preservation and b) a sharp discord in his relationship to the 
environment caused by the sudden death of his “foster mother,” 
the roe. These intensified his thinking, and eventually led him to 
invention and scientific inquiry. His drive for knowledge, here, was 
directed toward seeking an understanding of things by connecting 
together bundles of data resulting from observation to bear on a problem. 

Regarding point (a), Hayy resolved the problem by taking branches 
of a tree, removing the twigs and the leaves and securing himself 
clubs for the purpose of attacking animals or defending himself. 
Accordingly, he made two coverings with some broad leaves in order 
to cover his front and back sides.1 In doing this he compensated for 
two handicaps: his weakness and nakedness; nevertheless, there was 
still a difficulty facing him. The leaves soon dried up and dropped 
away. He thought of and experimented with many possibilities until 
finally he developed sharp weapons, killed some animals, and covered 
himself with their skins.2 This device proved successful in keeping him 
warm and protecting his skin. Also, through the use of his imagina- 
tion he discovered farming and the art of construction. He built 
himself a shelter in which he could sleep and store food. His techniques 
of construction helped him protect his food,? thus affording him the 
time and luxury to pursue his experiments and critical reflection. 
In other words, as soon as Hayy could “breathe” more easily, and 
indulge more freely in the use of his natural powers, he grew more 
am wdle curiosity and scientific search. 








1 [bid., p. 36. 
2 Tbid., pp. 37, 53. 
3 Ibid., pp. 53-55. 
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From the preceding one can infer the following ideas which Ibn 
Tufayl held to be true and which modern sociologists and intellectual 
historians believe to be a truism: Ibn Tufayl is telling us that at the 
beginning of the rise of science there were the needs; then techniques 
were developed to satisfy these needs; techniques harbored the germ 
of scientific method and the naturalistic outlook to the universe. 
All this implies that the sense and meaning of human activity, be 
it scientific or otherwise, depends on how it enhances continued 
human existence and how it helps guarantee species survival. Ibn 
Tufayl would say that even in their highly refined states, science and 
philosophy are by no means exclusively theoretical in motive. Philo- 
sophic heights based on experimentation, as attained by Hayy, are 
a reward for a past service which his intelligence received after it 
functioned for his preservation. Whatever man’s raison d’étre may 
be, rational knowledge (scientific and philosophical) is a main instru- 
ment of human adaptation and hence of survival according to Ibn 
Tufayl. To put 1t in simpler terms and more broadly, in Ernest Nagel’s 
words: “many of the existing special sciences have grown out of prac- 
tical concerns of every day living.’’ 

Concerning point (b), Hayy approached the phenomenon of death 
with the spirit of a scientist propelled by the strong passion of bereave- 
ment. This phenomenon was more than a shock for him. The death 
of one near makes one reflective and inquisitive. Hayy struck at the 
very core of scientific explanation by asking himself basic questions 
whose answers constitute the knowledge of scientific procedure and 
the information drawn from it. Why did the roe stop moving? Why 
did she stop answering him when he called her? What was the factor 
producing her death which, if removed, could bring her back to life ? 
After a systematic examination of her body from the outside and after 
dissecting similar living animals and comparing her organs with 
other living organisms, Hayy discovered that it was a change in an 
inner organ located in the middle of the body that was the causal 
factor in her death; it was the heart. In his search Hayy used the 
inductive procedure.? 

Ibn Tufayl employed the phenomenon of the death of the roe to 
spread his belief, already mentioned, that needs lead to the development 
of the sciences. To satisfy these needs one is driven to search for the 


1 Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science, New York, 1961, p. 3. 
2 Hayy, pp. 38-39, 41-42, 43-44. 
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causes of certain effects. The impact of the knowledge of causes consists 
either in the capacity to produce a cause in order to produce an effect 
or in eliminating the cause in order to prevent the effect. In the case 
of the roe, the effect was death. According to our author, the knowledge 
of causes is the clue to the control of the effects. Hayy, for instance, 
thought that if he could locate the cause, he could perhaps remove 
the effect and revive his “foster mother.” Ibn Tufayl, the physician, 
searched for the cause of a certain disease so that he might remove 
the cause and prevent the effect. Thus, he would totally agree with 
the statement of such moderns as Ernest Nagel that “‘it is the desire 
for explanations which are at once systematic and controllable by 
factual evidence that generates science.” Hayy tested his impressions, 
surmises, guesses, by systematically examining the best available 
evidences for and against them. In all this, he was free from the inter- 
ference of any authority, religious or scientific. His only means were 
his mind, his hands, and nature. These were used in reaching his 
experimental conclusions. Therefore, another point about Ibn Tufayl's 
views on scientific method is the following: to insure success one has 
to be free from authority and rely on the method of free examination 
typical of Hayy. 

Thus, Hayy’s scientific curiosity was usually directed toward seeking 
an understanding of phenomena which he noticed had no apparent 
satisfactory explanation. Ibn Tufayl] also acknowledges the role of 
chance in discovering new facts and the preparedness of the mind of 
the scientist to take notice of these facts and examine their utility 
for further knowledge. The chance discovery that a scientist (Hayy) 
makes, by itself, is not the only significant thing, but what meaning 
he attaches to it is of profound importance. For instance, Hayy had 
an attitude of mental preparedness when he chanced on a thicket 
of canes that caught fire through friction. At first he was puzzled and 
deeply impressed by this phenomenon; its brightness and power of 
consuming everything were overwhelming.? He then reflected on it, 
experimented with it, and tried to infer further meanings that had 
bearing on other phenomena. By observation and interpretation he 
related the nature of fire to the warmth of his body and the body of 
the roe; he also inferred that its essence is the same as that of the 
heavenly bodies.’ In addition, he wanted to know whether the “‘vapor”’ 

1 Nagel, op. cit., p. 4. 

2 Hayy, p. 47. 

3 Ibid., p. 48. 
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in his mother’s body was hot and responsible for her life. To achieve 
this objective he vivisected an animal, reached its heart, and felt 
it from inside; he found it so hot it almost burnt his finger; the animal 
died instantly. He then concluded that the “hot vapor” was the cause 
of the animal’s hfe.1 

Clearly then, Hayy’s chance discovery of fire was by itself a dead 
blind fact. It was his interpretation which illuminated this fact and 
rendered it valuable in his search for causes. Consequently, Ibn Tufayl 
would hold that in science one needs to train his powers of observa- 
tion and cultivate an attitude of mind always on the lookout for 
the unexpected and make it a habit, as it was with Hayy, to examine 
and interpret every fact or clue that chance presents. From Hayy’s 
discovery of fire and his interpretation of it, one can infer that the 
role of chance in scientific inquiry is merely to provide the opportunity ; 
the curious mind must be able to recognize it, grasp it and utilize 
it for further aims. 

If our preceding interpretation of Ibn Tufayl’s views on the develop- 
ment of scientific thought are granted, then these stand, in their 
validity (though less developed), equal to those of such modern writers 
as Mill and Bacon. The following passage will support most of our 
preceding interpretation and analysis: 


Then he [Hayy] looked back at himself and realized how naked and defenseless 
he was. He was a weak runner and not a good fighter... Hayy saw the fawns his 


1 It is pertinent to quote the following from the treatise: ‘It so happened, by chance, 
that fire broke out one day by friction in a bed of reeds. When Hayy first saw it the 
sight terrified him. He had never seen anything like it. For some time he stood staring 
at it with amazement.... He liked it best at night when it took the place of the sun, 
giving warmth and light... seeing how it always moved upwards, as though trying to 
rise, he supposed it must be one of those heavenly substances he saw shining in the sky.... 
His new infatuation with fire, based on its power and all its beneficial effects gave him 
the notion that what had abandoned his roe—mother’s heart was of the same or similar 
substance. This supposition was reinforced by his observation that the body heat of 
animals was constant as long as they were alive, but they grew cold after death. Besides 
he felt quite a bit of heat in his own breast, just at the spot where he had cut into the 
roe. It occurred to him that if he took a live animal still occupied by whatever had 
lived in it, and so determine whether it was of the same substance as fire, whether it 
had any heat or light or not. He got hold of a beast, tied it down and cut it open, as he 
had the roe, and reached the heart... cutting through the heart, he saw the chamber 
was so hot it nearly burnt him and the animal died instantly. This satisfied him that 
the hot vapor was what imparted animation to the animal... he followed this up by dis- 
secting and vivisecting many animals, constantly learning and improving the quality 
of his mind until he had reached the level of the finest natural scientists.” Hayy, pp. 47-51. 
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age sprout horns from nowhere and grow strong and swift. But in himself he 
could discover no such change. He wondered about this but could not fathom the 
cause... when he finally lost hope of making up the deficiencies which so disturbed 
him he took some broad leaves from a tree and put them on front and back... he 
got some sticks from a tree, balanced the shafts and sharpened the points. These 
he would brandish at the animals that menaced him...when she [roe] grew old and 
weak he would lead her to rich pastures... even so weakness and emaciation gradu- 
ally tightened their hold and finally death overtook her. All her movement and 
bodily functions came to a standstill... his soul seemed to overflow with sorrow. 
He tried to call her... but saw not the faintest flicker of life. He peered into her 
eyes and ears, but no damage was apparent. In the same way he examined all 
her parts but could find nothing wrong with any of them. He hoped to discover 
the place where she was hurt and allow her to recover, but he could not even make 
a start, he was powerless. What made him think there was something he could take 
away was his own past experience. He knew that when he shut his eyes or covered 
them he saw nothing until the obstruction was removed. If he stopped his ears with 
his fingers he could not hear until the obstacle was gone... these observations led 
him to believe that not only his senses but every one of his other bodily functions was 
liable to obstruction that might block its work.! When the block was removed 
it would return to its normal functioning. But when he had examined all her external 
organs and found no visible damage...it dawned on him that the hurt must be 
in some organ unscen within the body without which none of the external parts 
could function.... He had observed in the past that the parts of animals’ dead bodies 
were solid having no hollows except those of the head, chest and abdomen. He felt 
certain that the vital organ must occupy one of these cavities, and it seemed to 
him most likely by far that it may be in the central of the three...since all other 
organs are equally dependent on it. Besides in his own case, he could feel what must 
be such an organ in his breast...he decided to search and examine that organ...still 
he was afraid this very operation might be worse than the original damage...he 
tried to think whether he had ever seen any animal recover from such a state; and 
unable to do so, he lost hope of her getting better unless he did something. But 
there remained some hope of her recovery if he could find the critical organ and 
remove the hurt. So he decided to cut open her breast...he went on exploring the 
mid-chest cavity until he found the heart...he said to himself ‘if this organ has the 
same structures on the other side as it does here, them it really is directly in the 
center and it must be the organ I am looking for...in the right chamber I see nothing 
but clotted blood which cannot have congealed until the whole body got the way 
it is” for he had observed how blood thickens and clots when it flows out of the 
body.... “‘I see that blood is found in all organs, not confined to one as opposed to 
others. But what I have been looking for all along is something uniquely related 
to this special position and something IJ know I could not live without for the batting 
of an eye. Blood I have often lost in quantity fighting with the animals, but it 
never hurt me; I never lost any of my faculties. What I am looking for is not in 
this chamber...’’2 


1 Note Hayy’s gencralization from his observation of individual senses to all the 
organs of the body. 
2 Hayy, pp. 35-44. 
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This passage illustrates Ibn Tufayl’s view on some very basic 
aspects of scientific inquiry and experimental procedure embodied 
in a concrete situation. The stages and rules of scientific thinking 
as conceived by modern philosophers of science! are in substance 
displayed in Hayy’s examination and elucidation of phenomena. 
Hayy’s use of observation in testing his plausible conjectures was 
continuous and guided by much thought and reflection. 


B. Scientific Explanation 


The above passage delineates the attitude that seeks order in 
facts which are isolated in appearance. As will be shown later, Hayy 
does not confine this order to the explanation of the cause of death 
and its relationship to warmth in the body and fire; but instead, he 
philosophically generalizes to all Being. At the very beginning, the 
observable phenomenon of death was to Hayy just a new fact uncon- 
nected with others with which he was already acquainted. He was 
overtaken by his grief, but soon after regaining control over his 
emotions this phenomenon confronted him with a problem which he 
tried to solve by discerning certain general connections between the 
cessation of the roe’s movement and other facts. Thus, Ibn Tufayl 
is providing us with a Deweyian maxim, before Dewey, necessary for 
scientific inquiry: no inquiry can really commence without some felt 
difficulty. “There is a troubled, perplexed, trying situation, where 
the difficulty is, as 16 were, spread throughout the entire situation, 
infecting it as a whole.”? It was such a difficulty which prodded and 
guided Hayy to search for some order among the facts through which 
he tried to resolve the difficulty. Thus, he “peered into the roe’s eyes 
and ears and examined all her parts but could find nothing wrong 
with any of them.’’3 In this Hayy was seeking a solutzon for his problem. 
From a scientific point of view, then, Hayy’s solution was the function 
and telos of his inquiry. 

But, according to Ibn Tufayl, what constitutes an acceptable solu- 
tion? The solution that Hayy was Jooking for was the link between 


1 Part of the subsequent observations in this section look back in debt to the writings 
of these thinkers. See respectively: John Dewey, Intelligence in the Modern World, 
New York, 1939, pp. 837-57 and C. G. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science, Englewood, 
1966, pp. 3-18 and Nagel, op. cit., pp. 15-42. 

2 Dewey, op. cit., p. 851. 

3 Hayy, p. 38. See passage above p. 132. 
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the phenomenon of death and other facts in whose light the cessation 
of movement could be explained. By means of this link the isolated 
facts were brought together to form an order of relationships. For 
instance, in comparing the location of the heart, the left ventricle, 
the lungs, other organs, and the new phenomenon, Hayy’s thought 
followed a specific controlled pattern. 

Now, as one can infer from Hayy’s behavior, Ibn Tufayl correctly 
maintains that the search for order in facts is done by formulating 
a hypothesis as a tentative solution of a problem. But how, according 
to Ibn Tufayl, does Hayy or any man formulate a hypothesis ? 

Hayy definitely could not have raised a problem or recognized 
it as such without his previous fameliarity with the subject matter 
in which he confronted this problem; he encountered a difficulty in 
the roe because of his acquaintance with her behavior, and with the 
ordinary behavior of other roes that accompanied him. Her motion- 
lessness was a phenomenon totally unfamiliar to him and caused 
violent disturbance in his mind. After much thinking Hayy was able 
to descern, by means of his previous knowledge, certain factors in 
the field of his consciousness as segnoficant. As is clear from the passage, 
he observed that when obstructed his eyes and ears could neither 
see nor hear. So, he scrutinized the eyes and the ears of the roe to 
locate the obstacle; but finding no visible defect or impediment in 
any of her external organs, he was led to suppose that there was some 
disruption 1m some internal organ of a very vital importance without 
which no other organ could function. This seems to have been Hayy’s 
hypothesis. It was his familarity with his own organs which made him 
suspect that the hurt was an internal one. Thus Hayy’s hypothesis 
was not a wild guess, but controlled by the facts already known. 
Here Ibn Tufayl is asserting that through the experience of Hayy, 
scientific inquiries should not commence before one has a suggested 
solution of the problem that brought forth the difficulty. This temporary 
guess, or supposition about what caused the problem, is always sug- 
gested to the enquirer by some facts in the subject under investigation 
and by the knowledge the investigator previously had; or, to borrow 
a useful statement from Dewey, “the facts or data set the problem 
before us, and insight into the problem corrects, modifies, expands 
the suggestion that originally occurred. In this fashion the suggestion 
becomes a definite supposition, or stated more technically, a hypo- 








—— 


1 See above passage, pp. 131-32. 
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thesis.”"! One of the main functions of a hypothesis, Ibn Tufayl would 
hold, is to guede one’s search. For instance, Hayy’s hypothesis de- 
termined and guided his behavior; in order to confirm his supposition, 
he had to cut through the chest of the roe. Thus, by constant obser- 
vation of its organs and modification of his idea about the guilty organ, 
he reached the heart. 


C. The Role of Deduction in Inductive Procedure 


Ibn Tufayl recognized the importance of implication in testing 
the validity of a hypothesis. For instance, after inferring from past 
experience that the dead animals’ parts are hollow in the head, chest, 
and abdomen, he built the hypothesis that the vital organ must 
occupy one of these three cavities, and that its position must be in 
the center because of its importance to all parts of the body. He opera- 
ted and found the heart covered by the lung from one side. Hayy 
now reasoned that if his hypothesis was true, then by implication 
he should find something similar on the other side. He probed the 
other side and found the heart covered by the lung just as before. 
He thus was assured that the heart was in the middle position. 

From the passage one can infer that Ibn Tufayl was aware of the 
significance of the role that deduction plays in inductive reasoning. 
Ibn Tufayl shows awareness of the meaning and importance in scien- 
tific inquiry of the phrase “deductive reasoning in induction” em- 
ployed by Nagel and Hempel in their modern works of philosophy 
of science. Many examples of this kind of reasoning can be winnowed 
in the treatise. We shall confine ourselves to two such examples. 
For instance, Ibn Tufayl says: “He [Hayy] tried to think whether 
he had seen any animal recover from such a state [motionlessness], 
and unable to do so he lost hope of her getting better unless he did 
something.’’? Here, Hayy’s reasoning took the following form: 


Animal Xin motionless state did not recover —R 
£¢ Xe cc ¢é c¢ €¢ [a4 é¢ 6é c¢ 


ceé X3 ce ¢¢ cé cé c¢ ceé ce 6 


6é B’< 6é 66 6 66 66 6¢ ceé ce¢ 
n 


(1)...All X are —R or No X is R 


1 John Dewey How We Think, Boston, 1933, p. 114. 
2 See respectively Hempel, op. cit., pp. 3-13. Nagel, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
3 See passage above. 
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This conclusion reads: All animals in a motionless state would not 
recover. This is clearly an inductive generalization based on definite 
familiar items in Hayy’s experience. From this conclusion one can 
infer the implication: X 0 — R. Hayy’s further reasoning takes 
this form: 


xXx3J—R 
It is the case that X 


(2)...It is the case that —R or It is not the case that R 


This conclusion is certainly true if the premises are true, and the 
truth of the premises of this argument are based on the empirical 
truth of conclusion (1) whose truth in turn is based on the observable 
truth of the individual propositions about X. Hayy’s first argument (1) 
is clearly inductive, while the second argument (2) is deductive and is 
dependent in toto on the truth of the first. In argument (2) our schema 
represents the argument form called by logicians modus onens. 
Substituting statements for symbols, the second argument reads: 


If there exists an animal in a motionless state, this animal would not recover 
It is the case that the roe is in a motionless state 





Therefore, the roe would not recover 


These two arguments, (1) and (2), show how deduction aids the induc- 
tive process in reaching definite particular conclusions. From these 
we can confidently say that Ibn Tufayl believed that induction grows 
out of observation of a situation and then, through deductive reasoning, 
refers back to the situation. Through this process of reasoning Hayy 
decided to search for the causal connection and explore the universe. 

Another case in which deductive inference complements and illumi- 
nates inductive generalization is when Hayy reached the conclusion 
that an internal organ (heart) of the roe was responsible for her lack 
of movement. As is clear from the passage, Hayy’s reasoning on this 
matter must have taken the following form: 


(a)... 

Obstruction of eyes X1 causes malfunction —-F in perception 
zi —F in hearing 

—F in smelling 


6¢ ears Xe 66 6¢ 


oy ** nose X3 


ee 6¢ 


re 


Obstruction of an organ X causes malfunction —F in X 
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Hayy based this generalization on his past experience and conscious 
observation. As in all inductive generalization, Hayy’s generalization 
moved from known to unknown facts. It entailed a leap beyond what 
is given and already established. His inference, as we have so far 
formulated, takes place through the suggestion that is aroused by 
what is experienced and recollected. This inference helped Hayy 
predict that a change in a particular organ caused the roe’s stillness. To 
reach the conclusion that the guilty factor is an internal organ, his 
reasoning progressed through two deductive arguments: a valid 
conditional, technically named modus tollens and a disjunctive syllo- 
gism. One can infer from (a) above the following proposition: X J —F. 
Hayy proceeds with an argument that has the following structure: 


(aye 
Only ifX IJ—F 
It is not the case that F 


It is the case that X 


This conclusion of schema (b) is deductively valid; changing statements 
for symbols, the argument becomes: 


(c)... 
Only if an organ X is obstructed, the roe does not function 
It is not the case that the roe is functioning 


Pane a en he Et rs 


It is the case that an organ X is obstructed 


From the conclusion of (c) Hayy could deductively infer that there 
was an impediment in one of the organs. Hayy’s problem now was to 
locate the organ. His argument would take the form of a valid dis- 
junctive of the strong kind: 


(d)... 
EVI 
rash 





I 


Changing the symbols to statements, Hayy reasoned that either the 
guilty organ was external (KE) or internal (I), but not both. Since he 
inspected the external organs of the roe and did not find visible 
evidence of any defect, he then concluded that the guilty organ was 
internal (I). It is this conclusion which Hayy reached that compelled 
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him to decide to cut open the breast of the roe in search of the internal 
organ. 

Our formulation of the structure of Hayy’s arguments in the prece- 
ding manner reveals Ibn Tufayl’s awareness of the indispensable 
interdependence of both induction and deduction in scientific inquiry, 
a view which is at the very core of modern philosophy of science. 


D. Conclusion and Inferences about Ibn Tufayl’s Views of Scientefre 
Procedure 


The preceding interpretations and analysis make legitimate the 
following inferences about Ibn Tufayl’s beliefs: 

a) Man at the very beginning of his career is acritical and is dominated 
by a naive realism and a common sense framework of thought and 
action. 

b) First there were needs, and these brought forth, mm mtelligent 
beings, techniques which in turn led to scientific inquiry. This inquiry 
starts with some felt difficulty which constitutes a problem demanding 
solution. 

c) Scientific knowledge is an instrument for man’s survival. 

d) Curiosity, a spirit of free examination, and rejection of authority 
are indispensable for scientific pursuits. 

e) Facts in themselves are unilluminated; interpretations by the 
scientist render them useful and intelligible. In essence the scientific 
mind is one which grasps relationships and seeks order among facts. 

f) The mind of the scientist has to have an attitude of preparedness 
in order to render chance events scientifically profitable. 

g) The solution of a problem is initially established on the basis 
of previous knowledge acquired by observation. Certain factors in 
the situation should be discerned as significant for the solution. 

h) The solution of the problem has a three-way rhythm; observation 
of facts, a general proposition explaining the facts, and a submission 
of this proposition to test by facts. 

1) In experimental procedure deductive reasoning plays a significant 
role in seeking the causes of phenomena. 

j}) For more reliable knowledge man has to turn his attention to 
observing nature rather than living in the secured world of tradition. 

k) Scientific knowledge, and training in the methods of science, 
are necessary starting points for philosophizing. 

The preceding discussion and the statements inferred from it permit 
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us to affirm with confidence that Ibn Tufayl was a pioneer of modern 
scientific explanation and philosophy of science. He was conscious 
of the basic techniques of the inductive method and its power for 
widening the horizon of human knowledge. 

It seems, then, that Ibn Tufayl’s description of the early develop- 
ment of Hayy and the difficulties surmounted by him was not only 
purely dramatic, but was also a means through which he displayed 
and meant to spread his views concerning scientific explanation. 
It is, perhaps, their concentration on the Neo-Platonic aspect of his 
philosophy that precluded previous writers from showing full awareness 
of this significant aspect of Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy. 

The starting point of Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy was at once the descrip- 
tion and application of the method of the sciences. He tried continuous- 
ly to apply and utilize this method to the limits, until it pointed to 
and was surpassed by the subjective methods of pure rationalism and 
intuition. The search for an order among facts and the submission 
of this intellectualized form of order to facts continues in varying 
degrees of intensity throughout the treatise, preparing Hayy for the 
leap toward total mysticism. In the next chapter we shall therefore 
focus on Hayy’s transition from naturalism to subjectivism. This 
entails the discovery of the human soul. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TRANSITION FROM NATURALISM TO SUBJECTIVISM 
PSYCHOLOGY: EXISTENCE, NATURE, AND FACULTIES 
OF THE SOUL — THE SOUL AS THE INTERNAL MHANING 
OF BODY AND BODY AS THE EXTERNAL MEANING 
OF SOUL OR ITS MANIFESTATION 


In this chapter Ibn Tufayl’s psychology will be treated. This is 
necessary for the development of the essay because his understanding 
of the central concept of psychology, the soul, is the basis upon which 
he marshals his views on mysticism. 


1. THe ExXxisTeENCcE oF ANIMAL SPIRIT AS A LINK 
BETWEEN THE NATURAL AND SUBJECTIVE WoRLDS— 
IMMATERIAL NATURE OF THE SOUL 


Since the soul is a natural being and its powers are natural powers, 
Ibn Tufayl continues his philosophical application of the naturalistic 
method to establish its existence and immaterial nature. Through 
psychology naturalism gradually pronounces its downfall leading 
to subjectivism. This in turn, along with the naturalistic method, 
explores the inner meaning of existing entities and progressively leads 
to pantheism. 

By his acute observation and experimentation, Hayy discovers 
that every being owes its motion and growth to an internal principle, 
which Ibn Tufayl calls the animal spirit (al-rih al-hayawant). This 
is diffused throughout the body, its focal point being the heart.! 
Such a spirit, although corporeal, manifests qualities of soul because 
of the refined harmonious elements composing its nature. Ibn Tufayl 
seems to consider the animal spirit a kind of bridge, a link, between 
the highest aspect of the physical nature of body and the lowest aspect 
of the animal soul. 

For instance, Hayy in his usual experimental spirit continued his 
search for the cause of the phenomenon of death. By observation and 


3 Hayy, pp. 31-32, 64. 
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elimination he concluded that the guilty factor must have dwelled 
in the empty left cavity of the heart.1 To ascertain this fact, he got 
hold of a beast, tied it down and cut it open as he had the roe, and 
searched the left chamber of the heart. He saw this chamber filled 
with a steamy gas-like mist; when he poked in his finger, it was 
almost burnt and the animal died immediately.? This experiment 
led him to the conclusion that it was “the hot vapor which imparted 
animation to the animal and that every animal has something cor- 
responding to it: when this departs, the animal dies.’’? After this 
Hayy had no hope to revive the roe; his mother was not the body 
but something which had departed from it. 

Hayy, therefore, neglects the body and begins his search for that 
being which produced sense and motion in his mother. This is not 
yet soul: Hayy’s mind is elevated to think of that which has no imme- 
diate presence in his sense experience. His thought undergoes a drama- 
tic transition; from perception and observation of sensible objects, 
his mind is directed to a being that is not perceived by the senses 
nor accounted for by the ‘“‘three way rhythms’ of naturalistic proce- 
dure. This being becomes the object of Hayy’s curiosity, subjective 
reflection, and intuition.’ The potential disparity of this being with. 
physical objects renders it outside the realm of experimental procedure. 
Hayy’s naturalistic outlook, therefore, is progressively transformed 
into a subjective one. His unyielding curiosity to discover the human 
soul makes mysticism, in its most subjective aspect, Hayy’s possible 
fate. The scientist and the philosopher in Hayy collaborate to trans- 
form him from a detached naturalist into a passionate subjectivist ; 
this is accomplished by a slow phenomenological reduction of the 
natural world.® 

The animal spirit is not the soul, but a material manifestation or 
external aspect of it.? Although it is not soul, Hayy’s discovery of 
this spirit had the following advantages for his intellect: 


1 [bid., pp. 43-44. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

3 Ibid., p. 50. 

4 We mean by this the movement of the mind from facts to hypothesis and then 
back to facts for verification. 

5 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

6 This point will be expanded later. See below pp. 178-83. 

? Hayy, pp. 44-45. 
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a) He could infer the oneness of all animal nature in terms of this 
spirit by the simple procedure of induction and generalization. 

b) It compelled bis mind to search for a being that is not apprehended 
by the senses. 

c) It constituted a vital step toward discovering the existence of 
the soul and its immaterial nature. 

With regard to pomt (a), the functions of body that are caused 
by the animal spirit are really determined by the animal soul which 
is, according to [bn Tufayl, the principle that saturates the animal 
spirit with power and movement. This becomes clearer when Hayy 
later discerns the soul per se. Hayy’s inference of animal spirit per- 
mitted him to reach a further general proposition concerning animals; 
by observation he concluded that: the rest of the roes, other animals, 
and plants, as well, were directed by the same spirit.1 To corroborate 
this observation he dissected many dead animals and also vivisected 
live ones. He studied the “animal organs, their organization, place- 
ment, number, and interdependence, how the heat of that steam 
reaches them giving life to them all and how it lasts as long as it 
does....”2 He persevered in this study constantly improving his mind 
till he had “reached the level ot the finest natural scientist.’’ 

He acquired through this study one very profound impression: 
all animals, despite the multiplicity of their organs and their functions, 
were one and united in terms of the animal spirit which stems from 
a single fixed place, the heart, and diffuses to all organs. When the 
animal spirit ts assessed to be the source of all the activities of parti- 
cular organs in different species, it becomes the basic uniting principle 
behind the multiplicity of various organisms.4 Among all animals, 
therefore, there is oneness due to the source of their functions and 
multiplicity when considered as individuals. It will be shown later’ 
that on the basis of such an understanding Ibn Tufayl views the 
existence of different entities in nature as functional wholes and the 
entire continuum of nature as one complete configuration. The Gestalt 
streak in this conception of being cannot be contested. 

When one grasps deeply the functions of different organisms, 
animal spirit then appears to be the underlying driving force of every 


1 Ibid., p. 46. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

3 Ibid., p. 51. 

4 Ibid., pp. 55-57. 

5 See below pp. 173-78. 
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kind or mode of life. Ibn Tufayl firmly contends that multiplicity 
of entities in the universe belongs to the immediate world of appearan- 
ces. “Hayy thus saw whole species as one in this respect, likening 
the plurality of individuals to the plurality of each individual’s parts 
which are not in reality many.’! Thus, from the point of inner meaning 
of things, multiplicity is an illusion; from a naive realist point of 
view, things seem isolated. Critically, on the grounds of observation 
and naturalistic examination, in their outer or inner aspects, living 
beings are conceived as one and united. 

Ibn Tufayl so far has not proven the existence of the soul; yet 
his investigation is tending toward an entity free of matter. In con- 
tinuing his search for the existence of the soul, Hayy extends his 
observation, comparison and analysis to different types of beings, 
living or otherwise. Through this process Hayy’s mind continues 
its ascension to the realm of noncorporeity. 

From reading Parts ITI (b), (c), (d), and II (a) of the treatise, one 
can infer from the general picture of Ibn Tufayl’s description of 
Hayy’s investigations a proof for the existence of the soul which runs 
in this way: Hayy observes certain bodies that sense, feel, nourish, 
grow, and reproduce. These functions are necessary for these bodies 
if they are to continue as living beings. Because not all bodies are 
observed to possess such qualities or functions, living beings must 
entertain within themselves a certain entity, principle, or power, 
by means of which they perform these functions. Ibn Tufayl holds 
that this principle or power cannot be material; for if the contrary 
were true, material things, as bodies only, would be able to perform 
the functions characteristic of life, such as nourishment and reproduc- 
tion. But observation tells us the contrary, that is, that entities as 
bodies cannot accomplish these functions. Hence, this principle or 
power must be immaterial, namely, soul. 

Another proof for the existence of the soul is derived from Hayy’s 
painstaking journey to God. In this proof, Ibn Tufayl proceeds contrary 
to Avicenna or Descartes. Avicenna proves the existence of the soul 
and then proves the existence of God; Descartes had to prove the 
existence of the “self”? and then proceeded to prove the existence of 
a perfect Being. Ibn Tufayl’s thought follows another direction. He 
first establishes the existence of God, and then, based on his conscious- 
ness of Him, commences his deduction of the existence and nature 


1 Hayy, p. 57. 
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of the soul. Hayy reasoned this way: I have achieved my awareness 
of a Necessary Being who is completely free of matter or material 
predicates. The senses are in body and cannot know except that which 
is body. Therefore, Hayy concludes that that through which I appre- 
hended the Necessary Being cannot be body or sense; instead, it 
must be an immaterial faculty which is my self—soul.1 


2. DEFINITION OF SoUL: INNER MEANING OF BODY 
or its Disposition. [BN 'TurAyL, RyLe, DESCARTES, 
AND CHARDIN 


Ibn Tufayl does not provide us with a direct and open definition 
of soul. However, one can gather such a definition from the two 
preceding proofs for the soul’s existence and from other substantial 
utterances contained in his work. 

The generic definition of soul, as can be inferred from the proofs 
for its existence, is: an immaterial, inner power within a body which 
imbues it with the distinctive functions of life such as motion, sensiti- 
vity and intelligence. The soul then is a vital structure inherent in 
living bodies. In fact, the body seems to be its external manifestation 
and outer face. This is significant because Ibn Tufayl builds his under- 
standing of every single entity, organic and inorganic, in the universe 
on such a view. Entities in the universe entertain a common inward 
nature, a single shared essence that fulfills itself with various degrees 
in different objects. 

The soul is also referred to by our author as a form? of the body 
which partakes in one eternal Divine Essence. Here the notion of form 
seems to be a hypothesis designated to account for the creative force 
dwelling in and moving all bodies. In Ibn Tufayl’s words, ‘He [Hayy] 
did not find it [form] to be more than a body’s disposition for certain 
actions to arise from it.... Thus the proneness of a body to certain 
kinds of motion as opposed to others must be due to its disposition 
or form.’’3 

We find here a clear hint to the interpretation of soul in behavioristic 
terms; that is, the soul is nothing independent of the propensity of 


1 Jbid., pp. 90-92. 
2 Ibid., pp. 66, 68, 100-01. 
8 Ibid., p. 74. See also p. 85. 
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a body to perform its function under the proper circumstances. For 
soul fulfills itself in becoming active body; it then becomes a vital 
force in bodies, causing their activities. This vital force is the within 
of things, causally related to their outsade appearance. Considered 
thus, the soul becomes the élan of material things and pervades all 
being.1 

Much as it 1s interesting, the categorization of the soul as a bodily 
disposition is also a modern notion.2 By such categorization Ibn 
Tufayl relieves himself of the perennial problem of the interaction 
of mind and body. The soul, or form, becomes a state of body and its 
departure from body would mean cessation or transformation of the 
state of body. Here he is in perfect agreement with Gilbert Ryle. 
Ryle considers the soul as a propensity or disposition in body and 
not as a “ghost in a machine,” called body.? The form of body ceases 
to be understood as a player of a piano, two distinctly separate entities. 
Instead, the soul becomes a quality of readiness in body to react to 
stimuli in certain specific ways and particular circumstances. Ibn 
Tufayl does not go as far as Descartes in establishing an independent, 
mental substance totally different from body. 

As Ryle correctly noted, Descartes committed a category mistake, 
in this distinction.4 On the other hand, Ibn Tufayl maintained a link 
between form and matter through his notion of animal spirit. This 
spirit is the innermost nature of body that manifests the characteristics 
of soul. This soul is no more than an activated animal spirit. According 
to Descartes, the interaction of material and mental substance takes 
place in the pineal gland of the brain. For Ibn Tufayl, the hearts is 
the center of the animal spirit which is diffused in the bodily organs; 
it 1s the physical disposition of the animal spirit that propels the 
organism, as body, to perform the multiplicity of its functions. There- 
fore [bn Tufayl, in his understanding of form or soul, does not abandon 
the physical category; body is soul externally manifesting itself in 
action. 


1 This can be inferred from Hayy, pp. 55-74. 

2 It is worth noting that such a view of the soul is also implied in Aristotle’s writings. 
See Aristotle, De Anima, trans. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1955, Book I, 403a-403b, Book IT, 
414a. 

3 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, London, 1949, pp. 1-14. 

4 Ibid., pp. 10-20. 

5 Hayy, pp. 52, 64, 107. 
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An analogy used by Ibn Tufayl supports our interpretation: “Water, 
for example, has a propensity to rise when strongly heated. This pro- 
pensity is its form for there is nothing there but body and certain per- 
ceptible things generated by it, for example, qualities and movement.”! 

Similarly, in the human being there is body and certain qualities 
of growth and movement generated by a vital force. In other words, 
Ibn Tufayl is telling us that matter is by nature energetic, creative, 
and animated. The soul and body are regarded as two sides of one 
reality. That is, they are the same thing taken twice and from two 
aspects of its being, the one from the point of view of rest and the 
other from the point of view of motion, or from the point of view of 
its without and its within. 

Thus, both man and the universe at large entertain this double 
aspect of being. These two aspects of the spectrum of existence har- 
moniously correspond in their very close and profound nature with 
one another to the extent that, in the depths of Hayy’s vision, both 
aspects are seen as one; this dualism is mediated into one perfect, 
diffused essence, call it form, thought, consciousness, or life. In this 
“deep,” penetrating vision of the basic essence of things, the distinction 
between matter and form evaporates; matter is seen as non-real and 
non-existent, and form becomes an abstraction; what is, 1s essence 
manifesting itself in different modes or appearances whose reality 
is naught, and whose being is a nonentity unless conceived as contingent 
upon the underlying 7nternal whole. This is why Ibn Tufayl says: 
«the whole outward self, the objective corporeal being he could 
perceive was not his true self...here there is no body and physical relations 
do not apply...from memory and mind disappeared all form of the 
spirit and power of body, even the disembodied powers, that know 
the truly Existant, and with the rest vanished the identity that was 
himself...’’2 

Still, after penetrating the depth of being through mystical experi- 
ence, matter and form, soul and body, are conceived as one; soul is body 
and body is soul. The notion of matter for Ibn Tufayl is due to a partial 
and limited conception of the whole. Matter seems not only to be a 
negative concept, but also, in reality, it does not exist;? it does not 


1 Jbid., pp. 73-74. 

2 Hayy, pp. 92, 105, 120. 

3 Cf. Hayy, p. 101. ‘‘What has no form at all is hyle, matter. It is not in the least 
alive, but next to non-existent.” 
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radiate from God, nor is it outside God. It simply emerges due to the 
partial relationship that existing entities have to one another with 
respect to their degrees of perfection and manifestation of truth.1 There- 
fore, 1t would seem that there is in fact nothing, neither matter, nor 
form, neither soul nor body, but the truth that is indescribable in 
human sensible categories.2 This Truth is the élan behind all things. 

Such interpretation of Ibn Tufayl’s notion of soul or form is not 
only meant to direct us toward his protracted path to pantheism, but 
also to show that despite his limited fund of scientific data, as compared 
to ours nowadays, he was steering in the correct direction which modern 
scientist-philosophers such as Haeckel and Teilhard de Chardin followed. 
What Chardin calls force in matter, or elementary consciousness, 
Ibn Tufayl calls a power or propensity for motion. According to 
Ibn Tufayl, entities in the entire universe emerge from one cosmic 
source, the Necessary Being, and break into an endless multiplicity ; 
whereas, for Chardin all entities stem from and gravitate toward a 
universal consciousness, the Omega point whose basis is in the apparent 
plurality of the “tangible universe.’’4 We shall soon have to return to 
this important point in a discussion of Ibn Tufayl’s conception of the 
phenomenal world. 

Now, should the foregoing interpretation of Ibn Tufavl’s conception 
of soul be granted, what follows from this interpretation is a view 
of profound significance: Every entity in nature, whether inorganic 
or organic, possesses an internal force that takes the appearance of 
body; and, therefore, to repeat, the entire universe In a very basic 
sense is alive, dynamic and creative. Dead matter is an impossibility 
and a sheer abstraction; it is nothing without form;> strip matter 
of all form, shape, color and functions and nothing remains. In body, 
therefore, matter is never inert. 

As could be necessarily inferred from the preceding discussion, 
Ibn Tufayl must have believed in a Cosmic Soul, a fact which he 
does not directly express in his treatise but is implied through and 
through.® 


1 [bid., pp. 100-02. 

2 Ibid., p. 123. 

3 Teilhard de Chardin, op. cit. 

4 Ibid., pp. 40, 257-60. 

5 Hayy, p. 101. 

6 This can also be deduced from Ibn Tufayl’s conception of the entire universe as 
one individual possessing a universal soul. Cf. Hayy, pp. 80-81. 
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According to Ibn Tufayl, the Cosmic Soul seems to be the inner 
meaning of the entire universe; it 1s that entity which penctrates 
all existence and endows it with life and unity; in other words, it is 
the unifying principle behind all phenomena. This soul is immaterial 
and, consequently, indivisible. As the universe is considered a huge, 
complex organism constituted of independent diverse entities,’ the 
Cosmic Soul becomes its animating principle or essence. This soul 
is not a plurality but manifests itself in different modes of beings. 
In modern terminology, it becomes the cosmic energy that moves the 
universe and brings things together by collective bonds. When Hayy 
considered Its manifestations, the universe seemed to be a plurality 
beyond numbers or terms; and when viewing Its intimate nature the 
soul was one coherent harmonious whole.? 

According to our author, the external nature of the Cosmic Soul 
would be the endless multiplicity of the material world. This may 
sound Neo-Platonic except for one basic difference: Ibn Tufayl never 
mentions, like Plotinus, the notion of nows or absolute reason in which 
is contained the forms of things. For Ibn Tufayl, as could be inferred 
from Part III of the treatise, this Soul is no less than the Necessary 
Being Himself, the hidden meaning of all things. Considered as such, 
God becomes the universe itself externally manifested in the immense 
variety of phenomena. 

This interpretation brings Ibn Tufayl to a pantheism similar to 
Spinoza’s and Chardin’s. This pantheism is the heart of the esoteric, 
non-Islamic aspect of his work; it is the goal of his naturalistic enquiry, 
and contains the truth hidden behind the veil which covered his 
treatise.® 

Again, the different species of living and non-living beings, the wealth 
of variety of individual entities in the universe, are but episodes of 
His manifestation. To reach this conclusion Hayy philosophically 
generalizes his relative and partial observations about species through 
his observations and deductive inferences: 


Shifting his attention to animal species in general, Hayy...considered whole species 
at a time: deer, horses, asses, the different species of birds. He observed the likeness 
among individual members of each species in internal and external organs, modes 
of perception, motion and instinct. What differences he could find were negligible 


1 [bid. 
2 [bid., p. 125. 
3 See below pp. 206-17. 
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compared to all points of congruity. Hayy reasoned that the spirit present through- 
out the species must be a single entity, undifferentiated except through its division 
among numerous hearts. If somehow what was divided among all those hearts 
could be collected in one great vessel, then it could be one thing, like one quantity 
of water or punch divided into different bowls and collected again. Together or separate 
the identity is the same. Plurality is predicable of it from a certain point of view. 
Hayy thus saw a whole species as one in this respect [internal nature] likening the 
plurality of individuals to the plurality of each individual’s parts which are not 
really many.! 


Hence, Soul is a self-contained activity which objectifies itself in 
numerous material occasions. The Cosmic Soul, or the Necessary 
Being, is a one continuum, immanent in the universe, which takes 
different forms like water in different bowls. 

What differentiates Ibn Tufayl from Plotinus on this point is the 
notion of pure transcendence of the Soul which the latter adopted 
and the former partially denied. Ibn Tufayl blends together both 
transcendence and immanence of the soul. His Cosmic Soul is both 
part of the world and transcends the inferior order of singularly 
developed creations including man (Hayy) himself. 

For Ibn Tufayl 1t would seem that the Soul is not only in everything 
but also everything is in It. Whether one calls such a view pantheism 
or immanence, our author leaves no room for Soul to exist absolutely 
outside the universe. l’or by necessity the Soul cannot and does not 
exist without fulfilling itself in material objects. Hence, immanence 
does not mean residence in this, that, or other parts of the world, 
but rather being continuous throughout; thus, that which is immanent 
is coextensive and congruous with the universe in which it inwardly 
resides. 

Now, if through the knowledge of God Ibn Tufayl could ascertain the 
existence of the individual souls,?2 he could also realize that the soul 
was derived from Him as is all else. Here he adopts the emanationism 
of the Muslim Neo-Platonic philosophers such asal-Farabi and Avicen- 
na. 

It must be noted that in emanationism the genesis of all beings 
should be understood ouly as conceptual and logical. Spatial categories 
such as asfal (below) and a‘la (above)4 must only be understood metapho- 


1 Hayy, pp. 57-58. Italicizing is mine. 
2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 90-91. 

3 Cf. Ibid., pp. 86-89, 121, 130. 

4 Cf. [bid., pp. 117, 127-28. 
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rically; God is neither above nor below, but simply is; He is beyond 
reach in so far as the senses go, but is within reach through the intellec- 
tual capacities of the mind and the passion of love (shawgq). The Neces- 
sary Being, then, is everywhere, and paradoxically He is nowhere, 
neither in one particular object, nor in an aggregate of them. 

Hence, when Ibn Tufayl talks about transcendance, one should 
not understand this notion in terms cof spatial remoteness. God, the 
Necessary Being, is as near to us as is our ego, our very profound 
being, and as far as our ego is from the inward harmonious complexity 
of the universe. In emanation, or generation, according to our under- 
standing of Ibn Tufayl on this pomt, there 1s no movement or flow in 
a material sense. All that is, 1s a co-extensive organic interdependence 
of the parts on the underlying coherent whole. Such a view by necessity 
culminates in a pantheistic outlook of the universe. 

Although Ibn Tufayl benefits from the Neo-Platonism of al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, he differs from both in his economy of the details of 
entities emanating from God, and in his conception of the reasons 
for this emanation. His emanationism is tailored to suit his mystical 
goals and pantheistic beliefs. For instance, as previoulsy noted, he 
excludes the Active Intellect from the chain of effusions, and focuses 
his mystical experience directly and without intermediaries on the 
Necessary Being.! Ibn Tufayl does not give any reasons or explanations 
as to why God creates the soul or the universe. God and universe are 
coexisting there since eternity, biconditionaJly connected, the former 
being logically prior to the latter ;2 differing on this point, Avicenna, 
taking after al-Farabi, holds that creation itself is due to God’s 
intellection of His own nature. This intcllection and knowledge 
of His Nature generates all things and imbues them with being. 
Says al-Farabi, it is enough that God intellects something in order 
that this something may exist. For God, knowledge is actuation and 
creation ; for man knowledge is the awareness of his potential imperfect 
nature.? In this respect Ibn Tufayl differs from the two philoscphers. 
For Ibn Tufayl secking God is not an upward flight to contact the 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 108-10. 

2 Although Ibn Tufayl shows apparent indecisiveness concerning the eternity or 
creation of the world, he seems to believe that this world is eternal. The apparent belief 
in these two contradictory views is part of his method of concealment as we remarked 
earlier. This point is fully justified in our discussion of the eternity of the world. See 
below pp. 227-31. 

8 Cf. al-Farabi, op. cit., pp. 30-45. 
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Active Intellect, but instead, it 1s a complete ummersion and diffusion, 
neither upward nor downward, in the inner meaning of the whole universe. 
In this experience of immersion the soul undergoes the dramatic 
attempt to go back to its sources and become Him. This is achieved 
through man’s intellectual and passionate faculties. A statement ex- 
plicating these faculties is in order. 


3. FACULTIES OF THE Sout, THerR ONENESS AND 
THE ONENESS OF ALL Sous. THE INFLUENCE OF 
At-FARABI 


As we have seen from his description of the nature of soul, Ibn 
Tufayl makes pantheism the necessary outcome of his views. Aristotel- 
ianism and Muslim Neoplatonism (Farabian or Avicennian) are kept 
to the minimum. On the other hand, Ibn Tufayl is a traditionalist 
to the core in his account of the faculties of the soul. While not denying 
the influence of Avicenna on his thought in this connection, the source 
of major influence on him is. in our opinion, al-Farabi. Facts in support 
of our contention will soon become evident. 


A. Faculties of the Soul 


On this issue Ibn Tufayl follows in substance the teachings of the 
Stagirite, al-Farabi and Avicenna. He seeks to delineate the powers 
of the soul in terms very much like Aristotle and the preceding two 
Muslim Neoplatonists. 

The soul is divided in terms of its functions and qualities into three 
distinct faculties. From various parts of the treatise! one can infer 
that these contribute to different activities of the organism. The 
differences that are observed in bodies concerning their characteristics 
and motion are basically due to the soul or form. Ibn Tufayl calls 
these three faculties the Rational, Animal or Sensitive, and Vegetative.? 
All of these faculties are possessed by man; the last two are possessed 
by the animals and the vegetative, by itself, is peculiar to plants. 
These divisions are called faculties in man alone. In animals and plants 
they are called souls. On the other hand, the inward meaning, force, 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 31-32, 51-52, 60-62, 65, 66-69, 89-90, 92-100, 130-32. 
2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 31-32, 57-59, 64, especially p. 65, 66-69, 92-100, 104, 125, 132. 
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form, ‘soul’ or nature (t¢bi‘a)! of inanimate objects is the cause of 
their functions, propensity for change, gravity and levity.2 This, 
according to Ibn Tufayl, is a fourth kind of soul that is a property 
of material cbjects. Now, in living beings, the minimal soul is the 
vegetative, for it exists in all “besouled” beings, in plants, animals, 
and man alike. The sensitive faculty is both in animals and in man, 
and is responsible for “the various modes of sensing, apprehending 
and moving. This [faculty] is the form which differentiates it from 
other bodies. Philosophers term it the animal soul.’’ 

In man the picture seems to be different. Ibn Tufayl does not ex- 
pressly employ the term “tational faculty” or reason. But from most 
of Part III of the treatise he seems to imply that man has a distinctive 
power that animals do not possess, through which man attains know- 
ledge of God and the whole universe. In the entire treatise he uses 
the phrase “rational animal’ (hayawdn natiq) only once. This is not, 
however, in relation to his description of the faculties of the soul, 
but is in connection with his brief account of the nature and permanence 
of the separate intelligences.4 Furthermore, although he refers to the 
vegetative functions of animals as souls, he seems to restrict the genuine 
meaning of soul to man, especially to the rational faculty or thought.5 
This faculty operates both in the practical and theoretical realms; 
it is practical when turned to productive endeavors and theoretical 
when turned to abstractions and the knowledge of God.° 

Along with the rational faculty goes a certain power of passion 
which propels reason to search intensively for higher grades of perfec- 
tion in and beyond the world. This power seems to accompany the 
explorations of reason step by step until the rational zest for search 
is quenched by the awareness of God. This power, which one can 
categorize as love or attraction, seems to be higher than and superim- 
posed on reason. Although it is the motivating force behind reason’s 
quest for perfection, it surpasses reason in the same sense that it 
separates from and becomes entirely independent of it after reason 
performs its function of pointing the way to God.’ From here on love 


1 [bid., p. 65. 

2 Ibid., pp. 63, 66. 

3 Ibid., pp. 64, 90. 

4 Ibid., p. 132. 

5 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

6 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

? Ibid., pp. 45, 50, 55-57, 65, especially pp. 90, 94, 96, 108-09, 119-20. 
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and intuition—total subjectivism—becomes the method that Hayy 
employs to penetrate, unite, and become completely absorbed in 
God. Here naturalism pronounces its downfall by fulfilling its goal, 
the knowledge of God’s existence, and subjectivism takes over. Here 
Hayy becomes a mystic. In this mysticism Hayy “sheds what the 
intelligent know by instinct and abandons the rule of reason.”! 


B. Localization of the Faculties of the Soul 


In designating the place where the different powers of the soul 
reside, Ibn Tufayl continues his naturalistic approach, and seems to 
have followed al-Farabi faithfully. For mstance, he relegates the 
animal spirit that is responsible for life in the organism to the heart, 
whereas sensation and nutrition are respectively placed in the brain 
and liwer.? The latter two are subordinated to the heart in importance 
and are subservient to it: 


Although they [heart, brain, and liver] depend on each other, the dependence of 
the first on the other two is its need for service, but their dependence on the first 
is the reliance of the led on their leader, or the controlled on what controls them. 
Still the second and third in their own right are masters, not servants, of all the 
organs formed after them.3 


The reader can immediately discern not only the resemblance to 
al-Farabi, but almost al-Farabi’s very words: 


The liver is an organ that leads and is led. It is led by the heart and itself leads 
the gall bladder and kidney and other such members... the heart then is the organ 
leader that is not led by any other member and is followed by the brain which is 
also an organ that leads; this leadership, however, is not primary like that of the 
heart but only second to it....4 


1 Tbid., p. 125. 

2 Ibid., pp. 31-32, 64, 107. 

3 {[bid., p. 31. 

4 al-Farabi, Virtuous City, op. cit., pp. 71-74. Translation is mine. See also pp. 70, 
72-73, 75, 76-81. It is also worth noting that Ibn al-‘Arabi (b. A. D. 1164), a younger 
contemporary of Ibn Tufayl, follows with elaboration the same ideas that Ibn Tufayl, 
mentions about the faculties of the soul and their places of residence in the body. The 
animal spirit is regarded by Ibn al-‘Arabi as a thin vapor that has its seat in the heart. 
It is material and dwells in man as well as other animals. This is obviously Ibn Tufayl’s 
view described above. See Ibn al-‘Arabi, Al-futihdat al-makkiyyah, Vol. III, Cairo, 1874, 
pp. 313-15. 
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Not only this, but in his division of the faculties of the soul, Ibn 
Tufayl made an extensive use of al-Farabi’s account of these faculties.1 
Yor example, his description of the external senses, such as touch, 
smell, sight, hearing, and taste is clearly Farabian. Like the latter, 
Ibn Tufayl considers the external senses as means for receiving the 
qualities of objects.2 He only seems to differ from al-Farabi in that 
his account is brief, confines the faculty of the imagination to the 
knowledge of three-dimensional objects, posits imagination as diffused 
in the body in that it is essentially divisible and material.? Here also 
Ibn Tufayl repeats his disagreement with al-Farabi on the notion of 
imagination and its relationship to prophecy, a point that was discussed 
in an earlier chapter. 


C. Oneness of Souls and Their Destiny. The Influence of Al-Farabi 


Ibn Tufayl insists that although the faculties of the soul differ 
in their functions, they are essentially one and the same. Despite the 
differences in species, the souls animating these species are one, united, 
and possess a common nature. The difference among the souls is one 
of manifestation and not of essence. It is as though the Cosmic Soul, 
or God when vitalizing the world, displays this vitality through par- 
ticular instances in different organisms. The different souls and their 
faculties are one by this one vitalizing principle. This becomes the 
uniting force of inanimate and animate objects alike. For instance, man 
has the form of material objects, vegetation, and animals; this makes 
man, in a specific sense, united with all forms of being, only exceeding 
such forms by his peculiar power of reasoning, speculation, and the 
cognition of God.4 


By this time it was plain to him [Hayy] that each animal, although many in respect 
of its parts, its various senses and types of motion, was none the less one in terms 
of that spirit which stems from a single fixed place and diffuses from there to all 
the organs... Hayy reasoned that the spirit present throughout the species must 
be a single entity, undifferentiated except through its division among numerous 
hearts. If somehow what was divided among all those hearts could be collected 
in one great vessel, then it would be one thing... these reflections made it apparent 
to him that the vital spirit in all animal genera is in reality one being....5 


1 Cf. al-Farabi, op. cit., pp. 71-81. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 90-91 and al-Farabi, op. cit., pp. 72-80. 
3 Cf. Hayy, p. 91. 

4 Ibid., pp. 65-75. 

5 Ibid., pp. 57-58. Italicizing is mine. 
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This result which Ibn Tufayl reached about the oneness of animal 
spirit! is still based on his naturalistic method of observation and 
generalization. However, he furnishes us with another evidence for 
the unity of the soul through mystical experience. This experience, 
which is subjective, confirms the results of his naturalistic observations 
about the oneness of the soul. It is as if Ibn Tufayl was not satisfied 
with the outcome of one method, the naturalistic; he corroborated 
it by incorporating the subjective method. These two methods display 
his insistence on the unity of the animal soul. In his mystical vision, 
Hayy saw that all souls are united together in such a way as to appear 
as one coherent essence while also being aware of their spurious 
diversity: ““From this height he saw other souls like his own that had 
belonged to bodies which had come to be and perished, or to bodies 
with which they still co-existed. These were so many—if one may 
speak of them as many—that they reached infinity. Or, if one may 
call them one, then all were one.’’2 

Again, Ibn Tufayl acquires the notion of the unity of souls from 
al-Farabi. Al-Farabi, in his Opinions of the People of the Virtuous 
City, devotes two whole sections to the discussion of such a problem 
which runs exactly in the same direction that Ibn Tufayl takes on 
this issue.3 Al-Farabi deals with the oneness of the souls that perished 
and their immortality in the after-life. Ibn Tufayl emulates him, 
draws heavily on him, and chooses the same kind of indecisiveness 
concerning the immortality and the disintegration of some souls. 
It was shown in Chapter IT, that Ibn Tufayl depended to a very great 
degree on al-Farabi’s views concerning the fate of the soul.4 Evidence 
from the writings of both philosophers was presented in support of 
our contention. For the sake of sequence and instead of repeating the 
same ideas here, we will limit ourselves to statements pertaining 
to Ibn Tufayl’s notion of the immortality of the soul. These, too, are 
Farabian to the extreme. Men are divided by our author into three 
categories: those who never experienced the knowledge of the Necessary 
Being, those who attained such a knowledge but turned their minds 


1 Here we are using soul and animal spirit interchangeably while being aware of 
the distinction between the two; animal spirit as we pointed out is a refined material 
expression of soul. 

2 Hayy, p- 130. 

3 See al-Farabi, op. cif., pp. 74-81, 114-15. 

4 See above pp. 52-56. 
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away from Him, and those who knew Him and sought, with all their 
thoughts and powers, to unite and be one with him. The souls of men 
of the first category perish, those of the second survive in endless 
torment, and those of the third will enjoy perpetual vision and happi- 
ness in the hereafter.! 

Thus, in his psychology, Ibn Tufayl followed the Muslim Neo- 
Platonic masters, especially the ideas of al-Farabi.2 In this aspect of 
the treatise al-Farabi’s influence looms higher than that of any one 
of Ibn Tufayl’s predecessors; thus we see that in this area Ibn Tufayl 
is the least original or creative. 

As we have seen, the inward aspect of existence is, for our author, 
the object and end of every human endeavor. His mysticism is a 
means to attain the lasting experience of human felicity, and his psycho- 
logy is an analysis of man’s soul which undergoes this experience. 
The subject of the subsequent pages will therefore be mainly devoted 
to man’s attainment of this experience. 


1 See and compare respectively, Hayy, pp. 92-97 and al-Farabi, op. cit., pp. 118-20. 

2 It is worth noting that Avicenna, who did not believe that certain souls may perish, 
mentions that the souls of the virtuous survive after death in lasting happiness and the 
souls of the corrupt survive in endless torment. Cf. Avicenna, Al-najdt (Deliverance) in 
Ibn Sing wa-l-nafs al-bashariyyah, ed. A. N. Nader, Beirut, 1960, pp. 100-07. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


IBN TUFAYL’S EPISTEMOLOGY AND THE 
PLURALITY OF THE METHODS OF KNOWING 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS WITH LOCKE, HUME, 
GESTALT NOTIONS AND HUSSERL’S 
PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD 


We have seen how Hayy was able through observation, comparison, 
and inference, to penetrate the subjective realm of human experience 
and explore the essence of the psyche and its faculties. The naturalistic 
approach to the problems he encountered was continuous, productive, 
and illuminating; by the use of this approach he accumulated a 
wealth and variety of knowledge about his surroundings. 

In this chapter we shall discuss Ibn Tufayl’s epistemology and, 
when relevant, compare his views with modern ones. The question 
of the origin and means of knowledge is at the very basis of Hayy’s 
attempts to comprehend the intrinsic nature of the Ultimate, and 
includes more than one method of knowing. 

In the following presentation and analysis we intend to employ 
“epistemology” or “theory of knowledge” in a broad sense to include 
the examination of the fundamentals of every kind of knowledge 
leading to or generating from the Necessary being. Considered thus, 
“epistemology” would constitute a variety of modes of cognition and 
information. On the one hand, it includes an assumption-free base 
for human knowledge; on the other hand, it embraces revelation as 
a culturally assumed source of knowledge. 


1. PRELIMINARY RemMARKS—IBN TUFAYL AND THE 
PRINCIPLE OF COOPERATION OF METHODS OF INQUIRY 


One can infer from Parts IT and III of the treatise that it is Ibn 
Tufayl’s opinion that the occurrence of problems is a dominant aspect 
of experience in man’s (Hayy’s) development which results in methods 
of inquiry. It may be said of Hayy’s encounter with nature and his 
acquisition of knowledge, to borrow a phrase from Marvin Farber, that 
“in the beginning there were problems’! and these led to man’s methods 


1 Marvin Farber, Basic Issues of Philosophy, New York, 1968, p. 39. 
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of solving them. From the beginning of his career to the end of his 
laborious journey to God and meeting with Asal and Salaman, Hayy’s 
life was characterized by the pervasive presence of problems and by his 
perpetual victory over them. He achieves all this through the given- 
ness of his nature and his unaided sensibilities. 

Therefore, an examiner will discover that there is a formal dialec- 
tic which pervades the whole treatise of Hayy Bin Yaqzdn. This, 
however, 1s not restricted to one methodological approach in analyzing 
the items of experience in nature; instead, it lends itself to a plurality 
of methods characterized by a gradual yet vital growth of movement, 
a movement of the totality of the human self in its attempt to com- 
prehend and exercise mastery over its surroundings. This formal dia- 
lectic operates on the principle of cooperation and interdependence 
of different methods of inquiry.} 

Ibn Tufayl does not content himself with the deductive procedure 
to the exclusion of other procedures. He makes extensive use of 
different methods of inquiry both simultaneously and coextensively 
in order to find answers to the questions he posed concerning nature 
and to provide solutions for the problems he encountered.? 

However, although in substance the intimate nature of reality and 
experience is not altered when using these diverse methods, man’s 
(Hayy’s) attitudes, knowledge, and emotional cosmos are progressively 
and drastically changed ; and these, in turn, determine his behavior. For 
Ibn Tufayl, therefore, knowledge is not a bare conceptual understand- 
ing of reality and the systematization of its laws alone. Abstraction or 
pure theory impoverishes man’s significant relationship to nature 
and leaves him suspended in the intellectual landscape of semi-real 
possibilities with his inwardness remaining unkindled and dull.3 
On the other hand, true knowledge for Ibn Tufayl, as for Socrates, 
Plato, and Kierkegaard, is that form of understanding that seeps 
into the depth and breadth of the personality and transforms the 
whole man: Hayy became a mystic. 

For Plato the philosophical enterprise culminates in love; for 
Kierkegaard it ends in an intense leap to the other “end,” namely, 


1 The writer’s partial debt in this interpretation goes to Marvin Farber, class notes. 
See also Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

2 Evidence for these methods will be provided in the subsequent sections of this 
chapter. 

3 Every new knowledge which Hayy acquired determined him behaviorally. See 
Hayy, Parts II and ITI. 
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God; for Ibn Tufayl it becomes a passionate yearning to become Him.1 

The insistence by Ibn Tufayl that scientific observation and the 
givenness of rational processes should in the final analysis embrace 
the ego in its totality and grip the individual in his very core,? places 
him among the forerunners of existential thought. Consequently, 
by the end of his treatise Ibn Tufayl emerges as a typical naturalistic- 
mystic philosopher. He believed in the method of the natural sciences 
but was certainly conscious of the dynamic value of human emotions 
if they were directed to the right goal. This goal was God, the embodi- 
ment of perfection and beauty. 

Although pervasive and extreme, his naturalism does not drain 
the individual of his inward subjectivity. He was fully aware that 
besides the biological study and dissection of living beings and the 
derivation of hypotheses, there is something vital in man, something 
dynamic and internal that transcends scientific scrutiny and does 
not lend itself completely to it.6 His naturalism culminates in a sub- 
jective-mystical mode of living. 


2. ORIGIN AND SCOPE OF KNOWLEDGE. [BN TUFAYL’S 
EMPIRICISM IN RELATION TO LockE, HUME, AND 
AL-GHAZZALI 


According to Ibn Tufayl, what is the origin of knowledge? The 
origin of knowledge is expersence and its scope is nothing less than 
the comprehension of the Divine Nature. This is mostly contained 
in Parts II and III of the treatise. Ibn Tufayl’s epistemology is a 
presuppositionless one; at least this was his ideal. His examination of 
the origin and means of knowledge compelled his artistic imagination 
to place Hayy on a solitary island, and consequently to dislodge 
tradition from its very foundations. By so doing he intended to give 
his theory of knowledge a radical beginning similar in this respect 
to al-Ghazzali, Descartes, Hume, and Husserl. This similarity was 
previously discussed at length. 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 114-21. 

2 This is evident from reading Part IIT of the treatise. 

3 See below pp. 239-48. 

4 As evidenced by our discussion of his views on experimental procedure. 

5 This is clearly displayed by the fact that Hayy in his union with God suspended 
his rational faculties. Cf. Hayy, p. 125. 
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Ibn Tufayl does not seem to endorse the Platonic theory that the 
mind comes into the world already in possession of certain innate 
truths, a theory handed on to medieval thought by Augustine and 
accepted by Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz; like Locke, he holds 
that there are no such things as innate moral, mathematical or logical 
principles by which the mind, already fortified, begins its operation 
of thinking about the world.1 For instance, when Hayy embarked 
on his journey to comprehend nature, he did not disclose any moral 
sense or innate logical capacities. Only by observation and experience 
was he able to employ logical and inductive reasoning and a moral 
or religious sense.? 

Indeed, it is possible to categorize Ibn Tufayl’s theory of knowledge 
as a process epistemology. Man’s mind develops and acquires strength 
and complexity through the process of growth and interaction with 
the environment. There exists a parallelism between the development 
of the mind and the exploration of the surroundings. This is attested 
to by Ibn Tufayl’s emphasis that Hayy’s age and mental growth 
should correspond to his philosophic and scientific attainments,? 
and by the fact that Hayy’s powers of comparison of things and his 
attraction to them did not arise except after “their images were fixed 
in his mind.’’4 This shows clearly that the mind acquires its texture 
after experience stamps itself on man through the gradual process 
of growth. The more images are fixed in the mind the more powerful 
and penetrating man’s thinking becomes. Thus, through the passage 
of time Hayy’s mind acquired keenness and sophistication, and more 
insights into problems. 

The foregoing remarks are in perfect agreement with what John 
Locke charts in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Says he: 


follow a child from its birth and observe the alterations that time makes, and you 
shall find, as the mind by the senses comes more and more to be furnished with 
ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it has matter 
to think on. After some time it begins to know the objects which being most familiar 
with it have made lasting impression.® 


1 Cf. John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Alexander Campel 
Fraiser, New York, 1959, Vol. I Ch. I, pp. 37-63. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 115-16. Compare these facts in these pages with Locke, op.cit., Ch. IT, 
pp. 64-73. 

3 Cf. Hayy, pp. 37, 75, 90, 135. 

4 Ibid., p. 34. Compare this statement with Locke who maintains that ‘men at first 
perceive and image individual objects.” op. cit., Book II, Chapter I, p. 140. 

5 Locke, op. cit., p. 140. 
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This is exactly what happened to Hayy in his development: the rich- 
ness of his thought and the capacity of this thought to deal with the 
environment were made possible by the “fixed images in his mind” 
of objects in his immediate perceptual field. His confrontation with 
herds of roes, the death of his mother, his discovery of fire, and his 
awareness of the stars, minerals, plants and animals! offered his mind 
more matter upon which it could grind. By using the impressions 
of these objects he was able to perceive relationships by comparing 
the images of such objects to one another. These images in Hayy’s 
mind became the carriers of his thought and the source of his creative 
imagination in discovering the art of building? and the like. Hayy’s 
mind was improving by degrees in terms of innovation and com- 
prehension.? The modern tenability of such a view as that of Ibn 
Tufayl and Locke in the field of psychogenesis is a truism nowadays 
and needs no argumentation. 

Also, unlike Plotinus, according to Ibn Tufayl, when the soul dwells 
in the body it does not have any previous knowledge of the intelligible 
world. Nowhere in the treatise does he mention or even indirectly 
refer to the existence of forms in universal reason or nous. The soul 
does not entertain a pre-existence before man’s birth; it is simply 
generated from God when the body becomes prepared for receiving it.4 
This soul is the principle of life in the individual and does not innately 
possess fullness of thought. 

Since man is a creation of God, he must contain an element of 
divinity. This element constitutes a bridge to the knowledge of the 
Truth.’ However, this is not to say that man 1s innately knowledgeable, 
but instead that he is disposed to develop a mind and knowledge under 
the proper circumstances. Therefore, the mind is initially a sheer 
power, a capacity to form ideas when it encounters experience. The 
fact that the soul is God-given simply means that God endows the 
individual with the instinct of life and nothing more. 

Therefore, in a Lockean manner, Ibn Tufayl considers the mind 
a tabula rasa,® a blank sheet of paper with only the capacity of having 
water marks of any sort in its fiber given by the Necessary Being. 


1 Hayy, p. 55. 

2 Ibid., p. 53. 

3 Compare Ibn Tufayl on this point with Locke, op. cd., pp. 140-41. 
4 Hayy, pp. 28-29. 

5 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

6 Cf. Locke, op. cit., pp. 121-28. 
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All of our [Hayy’s] ideas are, without exception, derived from the traces 
of experience stamped on the infantile virgin surface of the mind. 
To repeat, Hayy’s processes of thinking and comparison commenced 
after “‘the images of objects were fixed in his mind.’! Experience is 
therefore the outcome of the interaction between the senses and the 
environment. 

According to Ibn Tufayl, man’s means of knowledge are the five 
senses through which the impressions of the external world are re- 
ceived. The basic sense which all animals possess is touch. It absorbs 
primarily the properties common to all bodies, the “textures hard or 
soft, rough or smooth.’ The other senses perform more specialized 
functions ; they suck from objects the qualities to which they are sensiti- 
tive. Also the senses interact and aid one another in the process of 
knowing. Although localized in different organs of the body, they 
point to the one and the same object and yield not five different 
worlds but a configuration of one world. 

This interpretation of Ibn Tufayl’s theory of knowledge with respect 
to the senses, is clearly Aristotelian Farabian and Avicennian. However, 
he differs from these thinkers in not positing what they called sensus 
communis (al-hiss al-mushtarak), which in their psychology is another 
sense over and above the five senses apprehending an abundant 
multiplicity of different objects. Ibn Tufayl binds the results of the 
senses with his knowledge of physiology and psychology. 

The five senses are the means which the animal spirit employs 
to actualize perception. Thus the sense organs cannot function without 
the animal spirit and their being is totally dependent upon it.’ But, 
as was previously noted, the seat of the animal spirit is the heart 
which diffuses sensitivity and nutrition to the brain and liver; and 
although perceptions are effected by the help of sense organs our 
further awareness of the whole perceptible field cannot be located 
in them. The eye sees but it cannot be aware of its seeing; nor is our 
awareness that we are seeing or hearing, a seeing that we see, or a 
hearing that we hear. 

The consciousness of our seeings and hearings which results from 
sights and sounds cannot be located in our eyes and ears in so far as 
they are exercising their specific functions of vision and _ hearing. 


1 Hayy, p. 34. 

2 Ibid., p. 91. 

3 Ibid., pp. 32, 43-46, 49-52, especially p. 52. See also pp. 107-09. 
4 Ibid., pp. 32,52. 
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According to Ibn Tufayl this consciousness has its focal point in the 
brain.1 The animal spirit reaches the brain from the heart. The nerves 
conduct the animal spirit from the cavities of the brain to the sense 
organs.? 

Similarly, the sense organs relay the sensible qualities of external 
objects to the nerves, and these in turn pass them to the brain. The 
brain, therefore, is the center in which man perceives objects as wholes, 
and, in Ibn Tufayl’s epistemology, takes the place of the sensus 
communis contrived by Aristotle and adopted later by al-Farabi and 
Avicenna. 

Thus, Ibn Tufayl emphasizes the role of the brain in the different 
processes of knowledge and places the sense organs at its service. 
He also contends that the brain comprises different faculties (arwah).3 
These are specialized in different performances to secure the accomplish- 
ment of the cognitive process. The act of perceiving, discerning colors, 
and the awareness of the smells and tastes as qualities of objects, 
take place in different areas of the brain. Even pleasure and pain, 
repulsion and attraction,4 owe their sources to brain processes. More- 
over, imagination arises when the animal spirit commands the brain 
to visualize sensible objects or remember them after their actual pre- 
sence ceases.5 Consequently, thought and all its constituent categories 
are contingent upon the material functions of the brain. Should a 
disruption occur in a certain brain compartment, the corresponding 
function of the disrupted compartment comes to a halt.¢ The following 
passage shows Ibn Tufayl in agreement with the basic tenets of empiri- 
cism: 


He counted off his senses, hearing, sight, smell, taste and touch. None of them 
could grasp anything but the physical or the attributes subsisting in it. Hearing 
catches only sounds which are generated by the vibrating waves of air when bodies 
strike together.’ Sight knows only colors; smell odors; taste flavors; touch the 
temperature and disposition of bodies and textures of solid or soft, rough or smooth. 
Imagination too can apprehend only things with length, breadth and depth. All 
these are qualities predicable only of physical things, only these can be objects of the 


1 Hayy, pp. 32, 51-52. 

2 Ibid., pp. 31-32, 52. 

3 Ibid., p. 52. 

4 Ibid., p. 34. 

5 Ibid., p. 83. 

6 [bid., p. 52. 

? It must be noted that this notion of the generation of sound is in perfect agreement 

with the views of modern science. 
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senses because the senses themselves are powers diffused in material things and thus 
divisible with their substrates. The senses, for this reason, can apprehend only 
divisible objects, that is physical things. For their faculties are spread throughout 
a divisible thing and their object must be capable of corresponding division. Thus 
any faculty in a physical body can apprehend only physical bodies and their attributes. 


Thus, all knowledge, unaided, stems from experience resulting from 
the confrontation of the senses with the man independent universe. 
Perception, as is evident from the passage, is not in direct contact with 
its object. It is an outcome of the integrating processes of the brain ; 
the sense organs are its medium; and the qualities of the surrounding 
objects are sucked through a straw as it were: the air through the ears, 
the luminous medium through the eyes, odor through smell, flavors 
through taste, and solidity, softness and roughness through touch. 
Consider the following words of Locke and compare them with Ibn 
Tufayl’s passage: 


... knowledge extends as far as the testimony of our senses, employed about particular 
objects that do affect them, and no further.... I think it is not possible for any man 
to imagine any other qualities in bodies howsoever constituted, whereby they can 
be taken notice of, besides sounds, tastes, smells, visible and tangible qualities...the 
idea of solidity we receive by touch...and indeed hard and soft are names that we give 
to things only in relation to the constitution of our bodies.? 


Not only touch is restricted to the acquisition of the qualities of 
the material objects, but like Ibn Tufayl, Locke maintains that the 
remaining senses provide us with other qualities: sounds through 
hearing, colors through seeing, flavors through taste, and odors through 
smell.3 

One can discern a further resemblance between the initiator of 
modern empiricism and the Andalusian philosopher.* Genuine know- 
ledge, contends Ibn Tufayl, is not of particulars. The qualities of objects 
furnished by the senses are retained and remembered.*® This persistence 


1 Hayy, pp. 90-91. Italicizing is mine. 

2 Locke, op. vit., Vol. II, Book IV, Ch. XI, p. 334. Also Vol. I, Book IT, Ch. IT, p. 146; 
Vol. I, Book II, Ch. IV, pp. 151-54. 

3 [bid., Vol. I, p. 295. 

4 In discerning these resemblances we are not maintaining that, among the ancients 
and the medievals, Ibn Tufayl was unique in anticipating modern views. 

5 Hayy, p. 83. Also as evidenced by Hayy’s retention of the qualities of fire, material 
objects, the throbbing of his heart, and the resemblance among members of different 
species. 
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of the sensible qualities aids the mind in discerning their similarities 
and differences, and to compare their elements in an order not im- 
mediately given in sense data, and to abstract! from them what is ordin- 
arily called general ideas. The general idea is an essence or an abstract 
common quality of the members of the class in question. This is what 
Ibn Tufayl says on this issue: 


For that understanding which he, and such as he mean is nothing else but that 
rational faculty which examines the individuals of sensory particulars, and from 
them abstracts a universal notion. 2 


According to Ibn Tufayl this power of abstraction is not possessed 
by the animals but confined only to man.% 


Although Locke is more elaborate than Ibn Tufayl in his discussion 
of the issue of abstraction, he is in complete agreement with the 
latter. Locke also attributed to the mind the power to combine, add, 
and compare the different sense data imprinted on it.4 This sense 
data is a presupposition of reflection or thinking; abstract ideas are 
made out of the examination of the sense data and the formation of 
internal or intellectual general models: 


The mind makes the particular ideas received from particular objects to become 
general...this is called ABSTRACTION, whereby ideas taken from particular 
beings become representatives of all of the same kind: and their names general 
names, applicable to whatever exists conformable to such abstract ideas.5 


Like Ibn Tufayl, Locke also maintains that the synthetic act of 
forming abstractions is predicable of rational beings and not of brutes.® 
Therefore, on the basis of the preceding comparison between the 
two thinkers, one can safely infer that for both Locke and Ibn Tufayl 
knowledge originates in experience. Ibn Tufayl’s empiricism is corrobo- 
rated by the preceding exposition of his ideas and their substantial 


1 Jbid., p. 125. Hayy also compared the different species of body and living things 
and abstracted from them common notions. 

2 Hayy, p. 126. See also p. 34. Italicizing is mine. 

3 Ibid., pp. 65-66, 125-26. 

4 Cf. Locke, op. cit., Book IJ, Ch. XI, pp, 200-06. This view of Locke may be traced 
to Plato; but Plato believed in the pre-existence of the mind, Whereas Ibn Tufayl 
and Locke did not. 

5 Ibid., pp. 206-07. 

6 Ibid., pp. 207-08. 
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agreement with the basic views of Locke. However, empiricism, 
as a school of epistemology, is of many brands and shades nowadays. 
It suffices to say that Ibn Tufayl anticipated its essential teachings. 
These are in total harmony with his naturalistic outlook. 

Moreover, our comparison of the two philosophers reveals that 
none of Locke’s epistemological determinations, with regard to their 
essence and general outlook, 1s philosophically new. He may have acquired 
the springboard for his empiricism from the medievals in the same 
manner as Brentano, and after him Husserl, did with the notion of 
“intentionality of consciousness.”” While the impact of Islamic philo- 
sophy on the medieval west had its definite philosophic repercussions, 
one cannot decide with any degree of confidence that these had an 
influence on Locke himself. 

Perhaps we should emphasize here that our comparison of Locke 
and Ibn Tufayl was not intended in any way to smear the important 
philosophic differences between the two. For one thing, Ibn Tufayl 
was a metaphysician-mystic, whereas Locke was somehow contemptu- 
ous of metaphysics, felt uncomfortable with the proofs for the ex- 
istance of God, and was never a mystic. 

With Ibn Tufayl’s account of the genesis of knowledge goes his 
view on causal relations. True to his empirical attitude, Ibn Tufayl 
could not discern a visible link between antecedent and subsequent 
phenomena in an experimental situation. All that one perceives are 
events, changes, or modifications in the sensory qualities of objects; 
these follow one another without the presence of an empirical neccesary 
connection between them. The force that transforms water to vapor 
is not perceived in fire or water. That which these bodies empirically 
possess is a desposition to become, a propensity to expand, shrink 
or burn; but what makes the change is neither in the cause nor in the 
effect; cause and effect appear to be contiguous and in constant 
succession; the factor or entity which binds them together is not 
present in the perceptual field of our sensory apprehensions: 


He examined water first and found that if left to itself, determined only by its own 
form, it was perceptibly cold and downward seeking; but if warmed by fire or the 
heat of the sun first its coldness would pass, leaving only proclivity to fall, then 
if it were heated strongly, this too would vanish, and it would seek to rise, leaving 
it without either of the characteristics which had sprung from its form. Yet all 
he knew of that form was that these functions issued from it. When they were gone 
the rule of that form must have ended. The form of water must have left this body, 
since it now exhibited behavior characteristic of some other form. A new form 
not previously present must have come into being here, giving rise to behavior 
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unlike that it had shown under its original form. [Note the succession of events 
and Hayy’s inability to find a connection between them.] Now Hayy knew by 
necessity that every effect must have a cause. From this consideration he gained 
a vague and general notion of the cause of this form. He then considered that in 
which the forms inhere and found it to be no more than a body’s disposition for 
such and such an action to arise from it...thus the proneness of a body to certain 
kinds of motion as opposed to others must only be due to its propensity or form... 
clearly the acts emerging from form did not [empirically] really dwell in them but all 
the actions attributed to them were brought about through them by another being.1 


Thus, Ibn Tufayl does not seem to find in the causes or in the effects 
a quality or a power that can empirically constitute a link between 
them. In his search for the link, had he restricted himself to the data 
of perception his world would have been, by necessity, chaotic and 
dispersed. Had he stopped at this keen observation of the absence 
of causal connections, skepticism in knowledge including the empirical 
sciences, would have been his lot. For again, as seen in the preceding 
passage, what one perceives are certain actions proceeding from a 
body. Such a fact one may describe by contending that the body has 
a fitness or a disposition to perform those actions; but, as is also 
clear from the passage, we do not see any definite bond between those 
actions and that particular body nor do we see any form from which 
those actions emanate. 

Construing the problem of causation in this manner renders Ibn 
Tufayl one of the forerunners of Hume; it is not, however, in his 
solution of the problem, but in his awareness of the empirical difficulties 
involved that Ibn Tufayl ought to be categorized as such. For Hume, 
along Ibn Tufayl’s line of argument, believes that the feeling of neces- 
sary connection is often described by maintaining that the cause 
produces the effect, and that the effect 1s produced by the cause. 
But Hume says that we never experience the process in which one 
even is generated from another, nor do we perceive any one impression, 
any power to bring another into being. To be sure we observe fire 
melting ice, but we do not perceive the power making the melting. 
Hume says the following: 


I believe...that finding from experience that there are several new productions 
in matter such as the motions and variations of body, and concluding that there 
must somewhere be a power capable of producing them, we arrive at last by this 
reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy...now nothing is more evident than 
that the human mind cannot form such an idea of two objects as to conceive any con- 


1 Hayy, pp. 72-74. See also p. 21. Italicizing is mine. 
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nection betwixt them, or comprehend distinctly that power or efficacy by which 
they are united...the idea of necessity arises from some impression. There its no 
tempression conveyed by our senses which can give rise to that idea} 


Clearly, then, in the same way that Ibn Tufayl could not find the 
actions issuing from the forms to be residing in these forms, Hume 
could not discern a power or efficacy residing in antecedent factors 
of changing events. But where as Hume refused to acknowledge any 
power outside experience responsible for the continuity of bonds 
among phenomena, Ibn Tufayl, the scientist-mystic, could not afford 
the arresting grip of skepticism. Hayy’s scientific generalizations 
about nature were definite and admitted no element of probability; 
his mystical attamments were emphatically so. To justify all this 
Ibn Tufayl deserts his radical Humean empiricism and invokes the 
notion of an Immaterial Agent who is the Efficient Cause of the entire 
universe, and who does not only generate physical causes and imbues 
them with basic impulses, but also determines their existence and 
perpetually bestows on them all those changes and productivity. 
Even hearing and sight cannot take place without the insertion of 
God’s will.2 

It may be remembered that on this issue of causal connections Kant 
remained in the phenomenal world by stressing that the understanding 
imposes connections and order on the sensible manifold. Man’s a priori 
forms of the mind organize the vast multiplicity of natural phenomena. 
Locke and Berkeley, on the other hand, followed Ibn Tufayl’s footsteps. 
By the end of his essay, Locke demonstrates, and then posits, God 
as the source of the necessity of links among causes.? From his 
known maxim “to be is to be perceived” Berkeley is led to God’s 
existence as a guarantee for the existence of, and connection between, 
the succession of events. 

Perhaps the marked influence on Ibn Tufayl’s mind was al-Ghazzali’s 
thought on this particular problem. In his defense of Muslim orthodoxy, 
and in his attacks against the philosophers, especially Avicenna and 
Aristotle, al-Ghazzali demolished the very basis of the causal principle. 
He denied man and other events in nature any real autonomy or 
freedom from God’s pervading intervention with the universals and 


1 Hume, op. cié., pp. 207-16. Italicizing is mine. 
2 Hayy, pp. 74-75. 
3 Locke, op. cié., Vol. II, Book IV, Ch. X, pp. 306-24. 
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particulars of this world. Fire does not burn; instead God bestows on it 
capacities to burn and burning takes place only because God neces- 
sitates it. Since eternity God, as it were willed that particulars should 
interact and become productive of one another.! 

Thus far our discussion has been focused on Ibn Tufayl’s theory 
of knowledge with respect to the genesis of ideas, and the saturation of 
the mind with these ideas. The notion of a necessary connection has 
been shown not to exist in the empirical realm, but to be imposed on 
facts by the Necessary Being. Ibn Tufayl’s cognizance of the problem 
of empirical neccessity, upon which rests the order in the phenomenal 
world, necessitated a comparison between his views and the views 
of Locke and Hume who were equally aware of the significance of 
this problem to the theory of knowledge. Next we will discuss the 
ways and methods of acquiring knowledge. 


3. THe PLURALITY OF THE METHODS OF KNOWING 


On more than one occasion in this essay we expressed the contention 
that Ibn Tufayl advocated a plurality of methods of inquiry,? and 
that these reinforced one another in the processes of noetic elevation ; 
although some of them had been partially discussed,3 no attempt was 
made to fully designate these methods. Therefore, before discussing 
the rest of Ibn Tufayl’s views, we must give due consideration to the 
methods by which he formulated these views. 

One can discern from the treatise that the author adopted more 
than one method of obtaining knowledge about man, God and the 
universe. These are the Inductive, Deductove, Inturtive and Behavioral 
method; in addition to these there is the method of Revelation. In 
employing the first and the third, Ibn Tufayl displays a tempered 
form of the phenomenological tendency and a tint of Gestalt notions. 

The free manner in which he utilized these methods compels one 
to believe that Ibn Tufayl, correctly, did not consider that philosophy 
has only one distinct method of its own. Hayy’s extensive use of genera- 
lizations based on observation, the application of these to biology 
and nature, his intuitive knowledge of the Necessary Being, and this 


1 al-Ghazzali, The Incoherence of the Philosophers, ed. M. Buaij, Beirut, 1962, pp. 48-53. 
2 See above pp. 151-59. 
3 See above pp. 89 ff. 
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contention that facts of revelation are in agreement with the basic 
tenets of demonstrative knowledge, are evidence in support of this 
contention. 

Philosophy, as a radical method of investigating and interpreting 
every kind of phenomena, natural, inward-human, and metaphysical, 
seeks the profound foundations of these phenomena. Consequently, 
as can be inferred from the treatise as a whole, philosophy should 
conduct its search by having at its disposal all methods of obtaining 
knowledge. This philosophic activity implies the presence of a problem 
or a variety of problems in need of a solution; and since a method 
is “a device or a procedure, to solve a problem or answer a question,’’! 
and since problems or questions vary in kind, the methods for solving 
them will also vary. 

Thus, the multiplicity of problems confronting Hayy’s intellect 
demanded the use of a multiplicity of methods. Ibn Tufayl must have 
been greatly impressed by the empirica] scientific approach; this 
is why he commenced his philosophic investigation by it and continued 
its application until the disclosure of the Necessary Being is achieved. 
This, however, did not force him to a slavish adherence to the scientific 
approach nor to give up the results of other methods. 

Again, the treatise suggests that philosophy, according to Ibn 
Tufayl, attempts to establish a world view and a synthesis of knowledge 
which claims to be a tenable and adequate account of reality commen- 
surate with scientific achievements. 

The reasons why we are stressing this particular aspect of Ibn 
Tufayl’s thought are: 1) The foregoing observations concern points of 
method that are of lasting significance to philosophy regardless of 
particular beliefs held by individual philosophers; 2) These observations 
were overlooked by previous writers on the subject; mstead, these 
writers were by and large occupied with certain historical Neo-Platonic, 
and literary aspects of the treatise. 


A. The Inductive and Deductive Methods 


In our formulation of Ibn Tufayl’s views on scientific method the 
interdependence of the inductive and deductive methods was discerned 
and discussed. We have also shown how Ibn Tufaylemployed deductive 
inference in verifying hypotheses. Most of his conclusions about 


1 Farber, op. cit., p. 39. 
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causal relations were based on observations and inferences which are 
confirmed by reference to particular facts.1 These two methods coop- 
erate continuously until Hayy discerns the unity of all bodily and animal 
species. Hayy moved from the observed to the unobserved by an induc- 
tive leap: an intellectual jump from a limited number of observations 
to a universal and unlimited number, to the universe as a whole.? 

Once more, throughout Hayy’s explorations and inventions,® his 
schematization of the multiplicity of natural objects into types and 
classes,4 his knowledge of the characteristics of different entities, 
and his uncompromising investigation of the phenomenon of death, 
Ibn Tufayl utilized the cooperation of the inductive and deductive 
procedures in apprehending truth. His scientific training was not 
an innocent factor in all this. Moreover, the inductive method prepared 
Hayy to discover the existence of the Necessary Being deductively ; 
the proofs for both the eternity and creation of the world® and the 
arguments in support of his belief in the finitude of the world® are also 
instances of Ibn Tufayl’s rigorous application of the deductive method 
promoted by the loyal help of inductive inquiry. 


B. Inturtive and Behavioral Methods 


We shall confine our discussion of the intuitive method here to the 
bare essentials, since it will be fully discussed in the context of our 
examination of Ibn Tufayl’s views on the nature of mystical com- 
munion. 

Ibn Tufayl abandons the naturalistec category completely in the 
intuitive method and places the apprehensions of his consciousness 
outside the realm of rational discourse.’ The two methods of naturalism, 
the deductive and inductive, in the final analysis pronounce at once 
their downfall and point to a sphere beyond their grasp and comprehen- 
sion.’ This sphere is that of inward subjectivity whose kernel is the 
intuitive vision of the Divine Essence. Such a vision takes place by 


1 Hayy, pp. 38-45, 47-52. 

2 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

3 Tbid., pp. 53-55. 

4 Ibid., pp. 55-59. 

5 Ibid., pp. 73-74, 81-91. 

6 Ibid., pp. 75-78. 

7 Ibid., p. 126. 

3 Ibid., pp. 4, 8-9, 91-120, 125-26, 127-29. 
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a leap discontinuous with discursive reason. In substance this intuition 
is existential, non-cognitive, and consequently is neither true nor 
false, as will become apparent from our subsequent discussion of 
Ibn Tufayl’s mysticism; intuitive knowledge is non-logical and cannot 
be understood in a propositional form. Hence, the only way to com- 
municate such knowledge is through an oblique form of expression. 

The intuitive method yields a most direct and certain knowledge 
that is immediate and charged with intensity. The ambition to put 
this into words is like “wanting to taste colors, expecting black as 
such to taste either sweet or sour.’’? The experience of the vision of God 
is like the experience of colors which is intuited and not demonstrated. 
In the same way that one cannot taste colors or hear smells, one 
cannot rationally penetrate the bounds and locus of intuitive experience. 
In this, reason 1s replaced by love, the passion and yearning to become 
Him. According to our author such an experience is the highest and 
profoundest form of knowledge. Muslim mystics wisely, perhaps, 
termed this knowledge (dhawg) “‘taste,”’ a word which refers to immedi- 
ate experience and inward perception.? 

Furthermore, in a Bergsonian manner, Ibn Tufayl holds that the 
intuitive knowledge of something is becoming empathetically and 
truly that something. And since Hayy intuited the Essence of the 
Truly Existent Being, he himself became that Being. 

On the other hand, the behavioral method is linked with the intuitive 
method and helps prepare the way to it; in itself it is not knowledge, 
but instead, simply a necessary step toward obtaining knowledge. 
Hayy’s naturalistic, or conceptual, knowledge of animals, separate 
intelligences, and the Necessary Being, had to penetrate his whole 
being and existentially determine his actions. Hayy had to perform 
actions imitating the three basic dimensions of his naturalistic know- 
ledge in order to achieve happiness and freedom from anguish; he 
had to imitate animals, heavenly bodies, and the Necessary Being. 
By so doing his behavior placed him on the way to intuitive know- 
ledge, and thus, helped him to succeed in beholding the Necessary 
Being.§ 


1 [bid., pp. 4, 6, 11, 19, 107, 122, 127, 132. See below p. 248-53. 

2 I[bid., pp. 121-22. 

3 We shall have the opportunity to assess and criticize this method hereafter. 
4 Ibid., pp. 123-24. 

5 Ibid., pp. 103-19. 
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C. Some Notions of Gestalt Theory 


There is solid evidence in the treatise to uphold the contention 
that Ibn Tufayl was aware of the basic themes of Gestalt psychology 
and some significant aspects of the phenomenological tendency. 
He philosophically generalizes the Gestalt approach to the fields of 
perception in nature to all existence. He also exhibits a marked leaning 
to phenomenological description, the inturtion of essences, and phenomeno- 
logical reduction. In discerning these elements from the treatise, we 
are cautious not to sacrifice precision and coherence in interpreta- 
tion by a random free mode of association imposed by our mind on 
the facts imbedded in Ibn Tufayl’s work. Nor are we trying to “‘over- 
modernize’ our philosopher, thus rendering our comments dispro- 
portionate with the original. We are simply showing the modern 
relevance of an old method and its implications. 

It must be noted that Gestalt psychology and the phenomenological 
tendency are fraternal twins of the same period; they share many 
views in common and differ on many others. Consequently, some of 
our subsequent interpretations may hold true of both disciplines 
and may be false of the one but not the other. 

Kohler, one of the leading exponents of Gestalt psychology, urges 
that the single starting point of his method is the world as we naively 
and uneritically find it.1 This naiveté may disappear with the result 
that problems and new dimensions of nature start cropping up which 
were initially hidden from our eyes; says he, “nevertheless the whole 
development must begin with a naive picture of the world.’? Such 
radicalism in beginning an inquiry was previously noted as one asset 
of Ibn Tufayl’s thought. Both Ibn Tufayl and Kohler uncompromi- 
singly urged ardent seekers of truth to go back to the “things them- 
selves,” and observe them afresh. 

But what are these new dimensions that emerge after focusing 
one’s attention on the things themselves ? Kohler and other Gestaltists 
maintain that experience or entities cease to have “atomic’’ existence 
and penetrate one’s consciousness as organized wholes, segregations, 
configurations, and compounded patterns.’ This is true of the facts 
of perception as well as of objects in the natural world. These are 
apprehended in interdependent bundles of data. One should forget 


1 Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, New York, 1947, p. 7. 
2 Tbid., p. 7. 
3 Cf. Kohler, op. cit., pp. 80-101, 102-21. 
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the particular elements and study the organized wholes as they occur 
in experience and perception. For instance, Kohler showed that in 
the world of physics, or nature, there are dynamic structured wholes, 
i.e., assembled elements having properties over and above their constitu- 
ent parts.1 He says: 


we have seen that this organization tends to have results which agree with entities 
of the physical world as present at the time; in other words, that ‘belonging together” 
in sensory experience tends to go with being a unit in the physical sense...after 
specific things, groups, events, the self, and so forth, have been recognized as natural 
parts of the total field we could make no worse nistake than that of falling back 
upon atomism at this level.? 


Not only this, but, similar to what Hayy had observed, configurations 
are structured wholes in which the parts, individual objects, or members 
of species derive their properties from the function or purpose they 
serve in the whole.® 

The human or animal organism is considered by Kohler and his col- 
leagues as a Gestalt; it is an organized whole and not a mere sum of 
parts and organs. Through the circulation and nervous system all 
parts of the organism are interrelated. Some parts, to be sure, are 
more closely interconnected than others, so that the organism behaves 
as a complex unit, a Gestalt, “as is also for instance, the solar system.’’4 
This, however, does not mean that according to the Gestalt school 
the unity of the configuration of the organism is unanalyzable: on 
the contrary, they maintain that where there are no relations, there 
can be no configurations.® 

The Gestalt school started as an approach to the problem of percep- 
tion; but, as is clear from the preceding, it was transferred to the world 
of nature, man, and in certain cases, astronomy. In discussing such 
subjects, Ibn Tufayl exhibits substantial elements of the Gestalt school. 
The essential difference between him and the latter is that the Gestal- 
tists were mainly concerned with perception while he was concerned 
with perceptible wholes in relation to metaphysical problems. 

For instance, in his early development, Hayy’s world was based 


1 [bid., pp. 107-17. 

2 Ibid., pp. 95, 189. 

3 Cf. Ibid., pp. 80-81, 83-95, and Hayy, pp. 56-58. 

4 J. C. Flugel, and D. J. West, A Hundred Years of Psychology, New York, 1964, 
p. 205. See also Kohler, op. cit., pp. 123-41. 

5 Kohler, op. cit., p. 82. 
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on the naive common sense conception of things. This has been noted 
before. However, as he matured, problems emerged in Hayy’s environ- 
ment to which he had to attend. By the progressive solution of his 
problems, Hayy uplifted bimself from the tyranny of his piecemeal 
knowledge of objects to a total picture of the entire universe; facts 
disclosed themselves in definite relationships to adjacent facts, and 
these acquired meaning and significance only when he considered 
them in relation to the whole. Real entities became for him one con- 
tunuous coherent pattern. Hayy’s ascent to him was constituted of a 
chain of seemingly independent configurations of species of bodies, 
plants, and animals. These seemingly independent wholes vanished 
in the cohesive totality of all that is. Truth for Hayy was the encom- 
passing unity of being whose rank was ultimate perfection. However, 
if we break down the configuration of the universe to its constituent 
parts, unities or “belonging together,” these would entertain less 
reality. For instance, although the lower unities, such as the species 
of body and plants, possess properties over and above the sum of 
their individual members, they remain wanting in higher meaning 
and perfection when compared with larger wholes. 

Hayy, the adult, acquired knowledge of the sensory world through 
the original segregation of circumscribed wholes found in the multi- 
plicity of entities in nature; for, in his gradual penetration into objects 
in terms of types and organized patterns, meaning and depth in know- 
ledge for him followed the lines drawn by natural organization ; objects 
entered his mind as knowledge first in an atomistic manner! and then 
as interrelated wholes. Unity and oneness of the diverse elements 
in his environment constituted a novel aspect, with novel meanings, 
unfamiliar to him before. Generation and corruption in the phenomenal 
world possessed by dynamic changing structures, within a pre-estab- 
lished pattern bestowed on them by the Necessary Being. Once Hayy’s 
thought was set on his gnostic journey, he began discerning complex 
unities and functional wholes in things. The preceding remarks are 
borne out by the following passage: 


[Hayy] considered all objects in the world of generation and decay; the various 
species of plants and animals, minerals and every sort of rock and soil, water, 
vapor, and ice, snow, sleet, smoke, flame, burning and embers. He perceived that 


1 As evidenced by his early learning about particular facts, such as the death of the 
roe. The characteristics of these facts he later mentally generalized to other members of 
the same species. 
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these had among them many agreeing and different attributes with conflicting 
effects.... But looking at it from the opposite point of view, he realized that, no 
matter how many parts he had all were connected and contiguous. Thus, they are 
organized and one. They differed only in having different functions.... He thus esta- 
blished for himself that he himself was one. Shifting his attention to species in general, 
Hayy found that each individual was one unit in this respect....He observed the likeness 
among individual members of each species in internal and external organs, modes 
of perception, motion and appetites. What differences he could find were negligible 
compared to all points of congruity.... [Hayy] thus perceived whole species ae one 
unit from this point of view, likening the plurality of individuals to the plurality 
of each individual’s parts, which in reality are not many.... By thinking this way 
Hayy was able to conceive the entire animal kingdom as a unified whole.... In this 
manner it became evident to him that all physical things despite the involvement 
of diversity in some respects are one harmonious unit.t 


Thus the agreement of Ibn Tufayl with the insights of Gestalt theory 
is clearly displayed. From this passage the following inferences in 
harmony with Gestalt teachings present themselves: 

a) Despite the diversity of existing entities, complexity arises in 
experience, not through summation of simple units into wholes, but 
through differentiation of an originally given pattern, a more or less 
homogeneous substrate that manifests itself in individual types or 
classes. 

b) According to Koffka, a renowned representative of the Gestalt 
school, the general objective of Gestalt theory is to contribute to the 
integration and oneness of existence, life, mind, and value. ‘“‘The 
Gestalt concept cuts across the division of realms of existence, being 
applicable in each of them.’? This means that there are (estalten 
[configurations] in nature and in our conscious experience as well. 
It is clear from the passage that Ibn Tufayl, like Koffka, believed 
that life, unity, and integration penetrate the entire realm of existence. 
Configurations are found in inanimate nature, and in all and every 
aspect of the environing world. 

c) Ibn Tufayl acknowledges the presence of diversity among things; 
but, in being viewed as configurations these acquire a new locus 
or level of meaning and importance. Likewise, the Gestalists recognize 
the same observations.? The whole, for Ibn Tufayl, is something more 
than a sum of its parts. 


1 Hayy, pp. 55-61. Italicizing is mine. Compare some aspects of this passage with 
Kohler, op. cit., pp. 93-95, 88-89. 

2 Encyclopedia of Philosophy, “‘Gestalt Theory”, Vol. 3, p. 32. 

3 Kohler, op. cit., pp. 8-10, 93, 188-92. 
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d) Organisms, be they human (Hayy) or animal, are viewed by Ibn 
Tufayl as interdependent compact wholes; this is similar to the Gestalt 
view mentioned earlier. An organism such as Hayy or the roe acts 
as a whole. Through nourishment and the nervous system all parts 
of the organism are interdependent.} 

e) Partially from this passage, which is reinforced by others in the 
treatise, one can safely and emphatically maintain that Ibn Tufayl, 
along with the configurationists, considered the solar system, or 
heavenly bodies, as a Gestalt. In fact, he was more open on this point 
than they were: ““Hayy understood that the heavens and all that is 
in them are, as it were, one organism whose parts are joined organically 
together.’’? 

One more significant point: Ibn Tufayl and the Gestalt school 
recognized the profound role that the three dimensions play in deter- 
mining the conditions for perceiving continuity and configuration. 
For instance, Kohler urges that “visual depth, and the segregation 
of things in three dimensions would have to play an important part’? 
in the formation of perceptual units. Ibn Tufayl, similarly, holds 
that dimensions of depth, breadth, and length necessarily determine 
the nature of unities of objects in sensory experience. 4 

These observations, which Ibn Tufayl shared with Gestalt theory, 
are pushed by him to the extreme by deducing metaphysical implica- 
tions from them. Consequently, not only were individual patterns 
of sensory things present to Hayy’s consciousness, but also the whole 
universe along with the Necessary Being were conceived as ““metaphy- 
sical’ Gestalten. In Hayy’s mystical trance, or absolute immediacy, 
diversity became unreal. Parts and particles, fragments and pieces, 
vanished and the totality of things structurally emerged as a unified 
whole. 

The preceding interpretations are an echo from the past which 
serve to show that Gestalt notions had a definite historical background. 
Experience, for Hayy, was rendered intelligible when viewed as 
complexes, compounds, or structured patterns. 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 52, 80-1. 

2 [bid., p. 80. 

3 Kohler, op. cit., p. 94. See also p. 88. 

4 Cf. Hayy, pp. 60, 67, 70-71. Ibn Tufayl in these pages recurrently maintains that 
the three dimensions are the very basic aspects upon which the totality of organized 
facts depends. 
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D. Descriptive Procedure and Phenomenological Reduction. Husserl 
and Ibn Tufayl 


Along with the Gestalt elements go certain phenomenological 
insights which Ibn Tufayl employed without calling them such. 
These elements are: the three aspects of the phenomenological reduc- 
tion, descriptive procedure, intentionality, the noetic and noematic 
processes of the mind. Ibn Tufayl did not utilize such elements of the 
phenomenological tendency to the extreme in order to establish, 
like Husserl, a descriptive science. However, in the treatise, the 
affinities, resemblances to, and anticipations of Husserl’s phenomenolo- 
gical procedure are basic and genuine. The difference between the 
two thinkers is one of emphasis, degree and full active application. 

The first of the three reductions has already been discussed in 
connection with our comparison of both thinkers on the issue of the 
radical beginning of philosophy. We shall categorize this early stage 
of Ibn Tufayl’s thought by the stipulative phrase: “cultural reduction” ; 
it is characterized by Ibn Tufayl’s hypothetical destruction of all 
varieties of cultural expression and traditional beliefs: Hayy grew 
up on an isolated island; this constituted a break between him and 
our world of human achievements. Similarly, Husserl described the 
initial stage of his phenomenological reduction as the “disconnexion”’ 
of “all varieties of cultural expression, works of ... the fine arts, of 
the sciences, also aesthetic and practical values of every shape and 
form...also realities of...moral custom, law, and religion.”! Both 
thinkers considered the telos of such a reduction as man’s freedom 
from all traditional and transphenomenal beliefs; this reduction 
leaves only the immediately given and thus excludes the conviction 
in an independent metaphysical reality. From the outset Hayy’s 
mind possessed only the freshness and immediacy of objects. 

Now, in a Husserlian vein, Hayy commenced his descriptive procedure 
of phenomena. This procedure ultimately led him to two kinds of 
phenomenological reductions which one may call essental and trans- 
cendental reductions: these will soon become apparent. 

For both Husserl and Ibn Tufayl, the decisive basis of all description 
is direct awareness, which is originally given in simple seeing. By 
“originally”? we mean what Husserl meant by the term, that is, that 


1 Edmund Husserl, Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology, trans. By 
W. R. Boiyce Gibson, New York, 1967, p. 155. 
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which is grasped in direct observation. In Hayy’s early development, 
the originally given was uncritically seen and apprehended, existing 
as it appeared.t Such an uncritical seeing, which is experienced simply 
by looking is antecedent to all thought and conceptualization. Like 
the phenomenologists,? Hayy was not disturbed by the doubt in the 
reality of the external world; he was not aroused by any suspicion 
concerning the reality of the four elements, i.e., stars, fire, minerals, 
and animals. Hayy simply saw these from different angles and inferred 
their nature and interrelations. 

The first genuine noetic element which he discerned was the cause 
which precipitated death in the roe; this element was later conceived 
as an immaterial essence shared by all roes.2 He was initially guided 
to this essence by simple description.4 Hayy’s springboard was the 
phenomenological description of objects directed toward their essentzal 
structures.6 This description is executed radically and diligently in 
Parts II and III of the treatise. 

Hayy’s naturalistic method was intertwined with a strain of subjec- 
tivity® from the beginning; it entailed reflection and inward appropria- 
tion of the results of his experimental search. For instance, soon 
after he discerned the essence of the roe, and other essences as well, 
his mind became infused with yearning (shawgq)’ for them. Thus, his 
attention was turned away® from particular objects to their essences. 
These essences were eldetic, to borrow a term from Husserl. Here 


1 Cf. Hayy, pp. 33-34. What is meant by the above statement is that Hayy started 
his quest for essences (causes) by simply looking at things the way they appeared. Ibn 
Tufayl very frequently employed the term “looked” or “‘saw”’ to denote Hayy’s attitude 
toward phenomena. Hayy looked and continuously examined the body of the roe; 
he looked at various objects and used direct observation: ‘“‘he looked at her eyes, and 
looked into her ears but no damage was apparent. In the same way he looked at all her 
parts but could find nothing wrong with them...it dawned on him that the hurt must 
be in some organ away from sight....” [bid., pp. 38-39. Most of Hayy’s ideas were reached 
first from simple seeing. Cf. Ibid., pp. 40-65. 

2 Ibid., pp. 38-68. See also Marvin Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology, Albany, 
1943, p. 203. This work of Farber was helpful to us in this connection. 

3 Cf. Hayy, pp. 45-46. 

4 Cf. Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

5 Ibid., pp. 44-46, 47-104. 

6 Ibid., pp. 45, 65, 68-72. 

7 Ibed., pp. 45, 55-60, 65-66. 

8 Ibid., pp. 45, 65-66. 
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Hayy’s initial performance of essential reduction of his experience can 
be observed. 

Consequently, Husserl’s phenomenological reduction, the epoché, 
is not new. Every movement of Hayy’s mind in describing phenomena 
contained a reduction of natural objects to pure types, structures or 
essences. This is why we categorized this movement of Hayy’s thought 
as essential reduction, a step on the way to purifying phenomena. 
Hayy’s method in Parts II and III is, therefore, best designated as 
a persistent description of objects, intuiting their essences and deflecting 
his attachment from these objects to thew structures. Every new essence 
apprehended by Hayy was accompanied by the emergence of a new 
attitude: “freezing,” or suspending his naturalistic interest, and beco- 
ming concerned with the essence itself. The more structures he discerned, 
the more emphasis and intensity this attitude acquired.? The individual 
“thisness’” or “‘thatness’” of entities was progressively eliminated. 

It is obvious that this (Hayy’s) essential reduction, as we chose to 
call it, is similar to Husserl’s ecdetic reduction, which is also a matter 
of universality versus individuality. Consider the following statements 


of Ibn Tufayl: 


The whole body was simply a tool of this being... His attachment was transferred 
now from the body to the being [essence] that was its master and mover. All this 
yearning was directed toward that...before him loomed the essences of physical 
things in all their diversity. This was his first glimpse of the world of immaterial 
essences, for these essences cannot be grasped by the senses but only by a kind 
of theoretical apprehension ... when Hayy apprehended through this line of thought, 
that the substance of animal spirit, towards which all his yearning has been directed, 
was compounded out of the nature of sensory objects, and another superimposed 
on sensory objects, and that it had the former common with every other sensory 
object, while the other, linked with it belonged exclusively to this spirit, immediately 
he despised and turned away [suspended] from the nature of sensory objects and his 
consciousness became attached to the other factor which ts called simply the soul [essence] 
or [structure]. He now yearned to know exactly all he could about this essence. He 
focused his mind on it and his guiding principle became the examination of all 
sensory objects not from the point of view of being individual bodies, but as possessing 
forms [essences] from which emerge their distinguishing functions... when his thinking 
had arisen to this level and had disconnected himself from the sensory world to some 
extent; just as he was mounting to a height from which he could gaze out toward 
the outlines of the world of mind Hayy felt alien and alone...for now his eyes 
fell on nothing without immediately detecting in it signs of His workmanship, 





1 Husser! calls this reduction “‘eidetic reduction” employing the Greek term ‘“‘eidos” 
meaning “pure essense.’’ See Husserl, Ideas, op. cit., pp. 59-51, 155-67. 
2 This can be inferred from the whole of Parts II and III of the treatise. 
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then instantly his thoughts would shift from craft to Craftsman, deepening his yearn 
for Him, totally snatched away his heart (suspended) from the sensory world and atta- 
ching it to the world of essences... Hayy would stay in his cave, sitting on the floor, 
silent and contemplative, his eyes closed, oblivious to all objects of the senses and 
sensible powers.} 


This lengthy passage was necessary to corroborate our preceding 
remarks and ensuing observations about Ibn Tufayl’s phenomenolo- 
gical leanings. Hence, the following comments and elaborations proceed 
confidently and harmoniously from the passage: 

a) Hayy’s mind and experiences possessed a definite intentionality 
which fulfilled itself in apprehending purified essences and in surpassing 
these to reach the Necessary being. 

b) The passage leaves no doubt that Hayy bracketed the natural 
world, performed a continuous radical suspension of his previous 
objectifying position, and comprehensively placed the physical world 
in abeyance. 

c) Hayy complemented the essential reduction, previously noted, 
by performing what one may call a transcendental reduction; thus, 
he not only suspended the physical world and natural attitude, but 
also bracketed the essences themselves and intentionally focused on 
the ultimate source of both the natural and ‘essential’? modes of 
being. For Hayy, the experience resulting from this reduction was, 
as Husserl says, ““The only experience which may properly be called 
internal.”? Accordingly, Hayy reached the heart of mysticism though 
this reduction and the “‘intended”’ object of his passion was the Neces- 
sary Being. That the phenomenological tendency lends itself to such 
a mystical interpretation is attested by the work of Hdith Stein, 
Husserl’s student, in On The Problem Of Empathy? and by the opinions 
of other specialists on the subject.4 


1 Hayy, pp. 45, 64-66, 72, 90, 119. Italicizing is mine. This passage is reminiscent 
of ideas found in Plato. This, however, does not conflict with the resemblances we dis- 
cerned between Ibn Tufayl and Husserl; but instead, constitutes more evidence for the 
truth of our statements with regard to the resemblances between our author and Husserl. 
For Husserl himself held that ‘‘the antique conception of philosophy as the universal 
science, philosophy in the Platonic... sense, that shall embrace all knowledge is once 
more justly restored. Phenomenological philosophy is but developing the mainsprings 
of old Greek philosophy and the supreme motive for Descartes.’’ See Husserl’s article 
on ‘‘Phenomenology” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1968. Vol. XXXII, p. 810. 

2 Hncyclopaedia Britannica, Article on ‘‘Phenomenology” by Husserl. 

3 Cf. Edith Stein, On The Problem Of Empathy, The Hague, 1964. 

4 Cf. Marvin Farber, The Aims of Phenomenology, New York. 1966, p. 11. 
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d) Every time Hayy discerned an essence he rose from the immediacy 
of particular objects to the level of conscious generality, progressively 
conceptualized nature, and reduced it to “essential”? structures ;! his 
mind transformed seeing and perceiving into conceiving. This, as 
is clear from the passage, involved the apprehension of essences and 
a reference to their denotations. In Hayy’s mind, therefore, there 
was a bifurcation. From “one point of view’? these essences denoted 
(intended) a multiplicity of individual things,? from another they 
connoted transcendent structures. Accordingly, for Hayy essences 
had both conceptual and ontological existence and were both immanent 
and transcendent. 

e) With respect to point (d), Hayy’s mind performed two functions: 
an “upward” and a “downward” movement. In apprehending essences 
his mind was elevated above material objects, bracketing these only 
temporarily; to confirm his apprehension of essences he went back 
to material objects. Hence there was a two-way traffic between Hayy’s 
mind and the objects: the experiencing from which resulted the essences, 
and in turn the reference of these essences to the experienced.4 Husserl 
named these two aspects of the cognitive process the noetic and noema- 
tic.5 Thus, the words are new, but the contents are old. Ibn Tufayl 
was aware of these two processes of the mind, or to say the least, his 
work permits such an interpretation. 

Furthermore, the types or essences apprehended by Hayy were 
stripped of their material contents. Similar to its processes in points 
(d) and (e) Hayy’s mind through these purified essences “intended”’ 
physical phenomena and a higher Being: this being constituted the 
enternal meaning of these essences and that of the entire universe. 
Construed phenomenologically, according to Ibn Tufayl, God becomes 
the hidden meaning of every descriptive experience and the latter is 
but an objectified manifestation of the former.® 

In his essential reduction of phenomena, Ibn Tufayl did not com- 
pletely abandon the naturalistic attitude; he had a constant recurrence 


1 This is evidenced by facts from the passage and by others from the treatise. Cf. 
Hayy, pp. 45-90. 

2 This phrase is from the quoted passage. 

3 Such as clay, minerals, stars, vapor, smoke, etc. See Hayy, pp. 60-72. 

4 Cf. Husserl, Hncyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit., 

5 Husserl, Ideas, op. cit., pp. 235-57. 

6 This conclusion brings us to Ibn Tufayl’s pantheism which will be fully discussed 
and justified later. 
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to it. On the other hand, phenomenology, especially the Husserlian, 
claims to be a nonempirical science; but, in our opinion, as long 
as the contents of the mind stem from the description of facts, pheno- 
menology cannot divorce itself from the naturalistic world completely. 
Ibn Tufayl, wisely perhaps, did not go as far as Husserl. Hayy’s 
reduction did not categorically cut off the empirical facts from which 
the essential structures were discriminated. Husserl was aware of 
this fact, but for motives of his own did not subscribe to it.2 In our 
opinion the complete flight and freedom from natural facts is, indeed, 
a view precipitated by an uncontrolled mode of fancy touching the 
fringe of lunacy. 


K. Revelation as a Method of Knowing and Its Reconciliation with 
Philosophy 


Revelation is recognized by Ibn Tufayl as another method of acquir- 
ing knowledge. He devotes the last part of his treatise to this method 
and its harmony with demonstration and the intuitionism of the 
mystics. In substance, revelation as a method is non-logical? and 
reinforces itself by an appeal to authority which is, according to 
Ibn Tufayl, the Words of God as expressed through Prophets in 
holy books. These books are supposed to contain the truth about the 
world, man’s destiny, and the after-life. 

Revelation is unlike the inductive and deductive methods mentioned 
earlier, which cooperate to enhance philosophic and scientific know- 
ledge; revelation is independent of these methods and does not philo- 
sophically give them assistance. The philosopher, exemplified by 
Hayy, must not use revelation to promote his philosophic attainments. 
Like any other phenomena in the universe, the facts of revelation 
are subject to scrutiny and investigation by the philosopher.‘ Upon 
examination Ibn Tufayl finds revelation to contain truth whose source 
is transphenomenal. To acquire this knowledge there has to be an 
intervention, a disclosure from above, by God.5 


1 Cf. Husserl, Ideas, op. cit., pp. 56-57, 156-67. 

2 Ibid., pp. 45-51. 

3 The words of the Prophets do not belong to the discursive mode of reasoning and 
usually their statements are not supported by evidence based on logical thinking. 

4 This is instanced by Hayy’s visit to Asal’s island and his attempts to examine and 
study the revealed Law according to which its inhabitants live. Cf. Hayy, pp. 144-53. 

5 Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
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Other methods considered cooperate to move from the ordered 
facts of nature to the Necessary Being. In contrast, revelation descends 
from God to man. The two movements are polarized but the contents 
of both, according to Ibn Tufayl, are almost the same.! This brings forth 
the notion of the two ways for the same truth which dominated the 
minds of medieval philosophers.? Revelation and its imperatives are, 
as it were, the outward expression of the profound truth possessed by 
philosophers. The intimate knowledge of things, as they are in them- 
selves, acquired by Hayy 1s echoed in the revealed truth; the dictates 
of reason are in total harmony with the precepts of revelation.? The 
philosopher who commences his inquiry unprejudiced by tradition 
and aided by his scientific, rational, and intuitive capacity? will 
discern an outward and inward meaning for religious truth. 

We have shown earlier that the last part of the treatise 1s philosophi- 
cally and artistically imposed on the events of the story, and that 
the work is for the most part devoted to poignant philosophic discus- 
sion ;> this is mostly due to Ibn Tufayl’s belief that the revealed truth, 
only when interpreted becomes harmonious with the truth of reason. 
Philosophic knowledge attains certain heights from which the mind 
penetrates and grasps the truth most direct and naked.* Although he 
chides al-Farabi for his heretic views of prophecy and shows great 
reverence to the Prophet, Ibn Tufayl regards the knowledge conveyed 
by such authorities as the prophets as subordinate to philosophic 
knowledge. What justified this contention is Ibn Tufayl’s behef that 
facts apprehended by philosophy are communicated by prophets 
not as they are, but in the form of parables, symbols, metaphors, 
and projection of images.? Even the inward meaning of religious 
propositions when apprehended by expert dialecticians such as Asal, 
remains short of philosophic attainments. “Hayy searched for his 
ecstacy as he had before, until again it came. Asal ¢mtated him until 
he approached almost the same heights or nearly so.’’ 


1 The use of “almost” will shortly be justified. 

2 For instance, Averroes and Aquinas. 

3 Ibid., pp. 145-46. 

4 Ibid., p. 144. 

5 See pp. 1-20, 27-135. The whole treatise is 157 pages. 

6 pp. 146-47, see especially p. 154. Asal seems to have hehaved as a student to Hayy 
concerning ultimate truth although the former taught the latter language. 

7 Ibid., pp. 146, 153. 

8 Ibid., p. 154. 
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The subordination of the method of revelation to philosophy is 
partially due to a disparity of purpose in the two methods. Religion 
attempts to guide its adherents, each according to his powers; it 
provides the masses with a certain “indispensable minimum” of truth 
and permits them worldly indulgences and gains within the confines 
of the law.! 

According to Ibn Tufayl, men are at variance in potential; each must 
work according to his capacities and comprehend that for which 
nature had already predisposed him. Should any one individual stretch 
his aspirations beyond what is given for him to understand, he would 
waver, slip, and his end would be all the worse.2 Thus, “‘for every 
task there is a category of men, and each belongs to the life for which 
he was created.’ This passage epitomizes Ibn Tufayl’s view concerning 
the gradation of seekers of Truth. Men are of three categories: a) Those 
whose life is set for the acquisition of demonstrative truth and are 
capable of attaining it—(Hayy); b) those who by nature are able, 
through the interpretation of revelation, to comprehend its internal 
meaning—(Asal); c) those who adhere to the literal meaning of reve- 
lation—(Salaman). Men of the last category are similar to irrational 
beings or brutes;* they cannot go beyond the realm of shadows and 
animal faith. Theirs is a life centered around fleeting pleasures and 
wealth which lead to the negligence of the after-life.5 

This distinction of three classes of seekers is significant in the history 
of the problem of the relation between faith and reason; it left a 
definite impression on Averroes and later, perhaps, on Maimonides 
and Aquinas. In fact, Averroes mentions the same distinction, with 
more elaboration, in his Decissve Treatise.® 

Ibn Tufayl’s work has the merit of crystallizing this distinction 
by pointing to the intricacies involved in it. However, the source of 


1 Tbed., pp. 152-53. 

2 [bid., p. 154. 

3 Tbid., p. 153. Ibn Tufayl, in this statement, apart from being correct, reiterates 
Plato, Aristotle and al-Farabi. Plato, as evidenced from his Republic, contends that 
men are at variance; Aristotle, in his Polittes, held that men perform certain roles 
in society by the necessity of their natural endowments, whereas al-Farabi recognized 
such a distinction in his Virtuous City. 

4 Hayy, p. 158. 

5 Ibed., pp. 151, 153. 

6 See Averroes, The Decisive Treatise, trans. G. F. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 18-36, 
65-71. 
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this distinction is, perhaps, embodied in the cultural and religious 
categories of his age. These were conditioned to a large extent by the 
mode and outlook of the Miiwahhid rulers themselves. The two pre- 
dominant traits of the Miwahhid outlook, religious orthodoxy and 
love of learning and philosophy, had found a compromise.! 
Furthermore, before him al-Farabi displayed cognizance of this 
distinction. Al-Farabi seems to have been prompted by two basic 
motives in his writings: the desire to reconcile the ideas of Plato and 
Aristotle? in order to establish the unity of all truths of philosophy, 
and the desire to harmonize these truths with revelation. Thus, in 
his Virtuous City the attempt to attune philosophy to revelation, and 
the distinction between the grades of men in terms of truth are clearly 
presented.? Ibn Tufayl says in the Introduction that he had read most 
of al-Farabi’s works.+ Accordingly, al-Farabi’s writings and the condi- 
tioning of the cultural-religious categories of his period were the two 
main factors behind Ibn Tufayl’s distinction. Even al-Farabi himself 
is not entirely original on this problem. It may be remembered that 
the attempts to harmonize revelation with philosophy (in Islamic 
thought) presented themselves earlier, when the Greek rationalistic 
spirit came in contact with the revealed message of Islam, as 
exemplified by Islamic rationalists (al-mu‘tazila) and al-Kindi. 


1 Some of the Miiwahhid rulers were great patrons of learning and philosophy ; 
some of them were scholars themselves. In their private life they enjoyed the company 
of philosophers, presided over their discussions and took delight in philosophical specula- 
tion. While attending to their public duties as the heads of a Muslim state, they did 
not want to show any deviation from the orthodox way. This, however, did not prevent 
them from appointing philosophers to high positions, showering them with favors, 
and consulting them in all important matters. The philosophers themselves accepted 
the situation willingly or unwillingly. They were content with the position that philo- 
sophy is the privilege of the chosen few. They enjoyed perfect freedom to speculate. 
But the masses were not to be initiated into its secrets and their simple faith and dis- 
cipline were not to be disturbed. These facts seem to have conditioned Ibn Tufayl’s 
and Averroes’ thought concerning the classes of seekers of truth. Cf. al-Marrakushi, 
op. cit., pp. 238-40 and DeLacy O’Leary, Arabic Thought and Its Place in History, 
London, 1963, p. 250 and Averroes, op. cit., pp. 6-18. 

2 See al-Farabi, Kitab al-jam‘ bayna ra’yay al-hakimayn Aflatin al-ilaht wa Arista 
(The book of reconciliation between the opinions of the two sages: Plato and Aristotle), 
ed. A. Nader, Beirut, 1962. 

3 See al-Farabi, Virtuous City, pp. 101-13, 121-25. 

4 Hayy, pp. 12-14. 
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F. Comments—Untenability of the Method of Revelation 


In our opinion, Ibn Tufayl’s method of revelation, ingenious as it 
is, must be rejected as defective and unreliable; for the knowledge 
obtained by this method is illogical and ultimately rests on a question- 
able authority whose ontological status is uncertain. If, for instance, 
one asks Asal or Salaman “how do you know that it is the case that 
X is true,” the answer would have to be “because the Prophet says 
that X is true.”’ Here the primary authority is the Prophet; yet, no 
matter how “reliable” this authority may be, and no matter how 
many times his statements when checked, if ever, turned out to be 
true, such an authority cannot be the ultimate ground for knowledge. 
If one trusts a proposition on the authority of Prophet Y, Prophet Y 
cannot apprehend the truth of this proposition on the basis of authority 
“W.” He must grasp it on some grounds other than “W’” in order 
that his contention may become true.! 

Furthermore, supposing Salaman’s Prophet says: ‘‘There is no 
God but Allah and the words of Allah are revealed in the Qur’dn,”’ 
and Jesus urges “there is no God but me and my words are the light 
and the truth,” and Moses claims “Jehovah is the only God and His 
words are revealed in the Bible.” Now, Allah, the divinity of Jesus, 
and Jehovah’s words are “things” that cannot be verified in a public 
manner. Also, how could the Prophet, Jesus, or Moses verify their 
claims? The only possible way open for the three is to say “it is the 
case that X because I am told or I say it is the case that X.’’ Of course, 
this does not lead us very far and simply proves that the method of 
revelation culminates in a notoriously closed solipsism. Moreover, 
if we do concede one of these contentions on the basis of authority, 
how could we refuse, for the same reason and on the same grounds, 
the other two without being gripped with contradiction? The three 
claims simply cannot be simultaneously true. In other words, what 
would be our distinct criterion for endorsing the one proposition and 


1 Cf. Ibid., pp. 151-52. We are aware that the apologists based the claim of veracity 
on historical evidence such as miracles and/or the success of religions. However, since 
the apologists did not themselves claim to be prophets we have no quarrel with them 
on this point. The point at issue is that a prophet cannot substantiate his claim without 
relying, in the end, on authority, namely, God. Besides, the lack of unanimity concerning 
the occurrence of these miracles among the contemporaries of such prophets precludes 
one from believing in them. Also, the success of certain religions is no necessary sign 
of the authenticity of its revelation. 
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excluding the others? Thus, the absence of a humanly accessible 
criterion for the truth of these propositions precludes the mental 
act of believing in them; or, if a criterion “C” is found satisfactory 
to verify one of these propositions, it must, by the same token, be 
satisfactory to vindicate the other two. But, here again, there will 
be no determining differentia that compels us to believe in only one 
of these religions and not the others. Thus, to repeat, the claim of a 
man of revelation that his words are true or indubitable does not 
substantiate the belief that they are true. 

We are aware that in rejecting the method of revelation advocated 
by Ibn Tufayl our motives and presuppositions for this rejection are 
empirical verification and rational certainty. These two factors 
constitute our approach on this issue. Should we adhere to subjec- 
tivism or anti-intellectualism as our criterion, then the truth of revela- 
tion will definitely be wanting in objective certainty, and the possi- 
bility of revelation as an outcome of autistic thinking and psycho- 
logical illusions will present itself. 

Thus, the method of revelation which Ibn Tufayl emphasizes 
renders God with a multiplicity of tongues that speak a diversity of 
contradictory utterances. Why God chose the Middle Hast as the 
locus of his revelations remains, in our opinion, an incomprehensible 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the agreement of revealed religions 
on certain particular aspects of reality cannot constitute a proof 
for the sameness of a transphenomenal entity as a fountainhead of 
the various acts of revelation. It is, perhaps, more plausible to claim 
that the sameness and uniformity of human nature is the productive 
cause of the congruity of certain beliefs among the diverse revelations. 
Revelation, or in this context inspiration, is a recurrent claim of 
many creative writers in the fore of man’s intellectual history. 

We must point out here that our rejection of revelation as a non- 
authentic method for attaining knowledge is not meant to undermine 
the sincerity, significance, or prestige of such arresting figures as 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. Their profound impact on man’s 
spiritual, moral, and social life cannot be underrated. If, however, 
we “bracket” their claim of a transcendent source for their teaching, 
since it cannot be properly understood, and focus on the cultural 
conditioning of their ages, perhaps a certain amount of understanding 
of the living impulse behind these messages can be attained. 

Thus we see that Ibn Tufayl was employing and calling for the prin- 
ciple of cooperation of methods in the philosophical examination of 
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phenomena. For him, revelation as a method does not grasp new dimen- 
sion of reality, but, instead, it confirms the results of other methods 
of inquiry. In the final analysis all these methods lead to comprehending 
God and his creation, the universe. It is to these that we shall now 
direct our inquiry. 


PART III 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 
NATURE AND UNITY OF THE PHENOMENAL WORLD 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 


We have seen that our discussion of Ibn Tufayl’s epistemology and 
the plurality of the methods of inquiry pointed to the existence of 
a transcendent entity which he calls the Necessary Being. The cogni- 
zance of this Being, according to our author, illuminates the abundant 
variety of facts in the universe. The relative disjunction of natural epi- 
sodes, and their seeming disparity are fused into an absolute continuum 
when viewed as His manifestation. In this chapter we shall, therefore, 
discuss Ibn Tufayl’s proofs for the existence of God, His attributes, 
and their relation to the phenomenal world. 


1. PRooFs FOR THE EXISTENCE OF Gop 


One can discern with a fair amount of precision four proofs for the 
existence of God embodied in the treatise. These may be called, 
respectively, the cosmological proof, the proof from the absence of 
necessary connection between causes and effects, the proof based 
on the argument from the creation and/or eternity of the world, and 
the proof garnered from intuition. The first three are correlated and 
seem to rest ultimately on the argument of the first cause. For the 
sake of clarity and faithfulness to the original we will consider each 
proof separately. 


A. The Cosmological proof 


This proof is not contained in an uninterrupted chain of reasoning 
in the treatise. But one can, with confidence, gather its essentials 
from Ibn Tufayl’s statements concerning the nature of generation and 
corruption of beings in the phenomenal world. 

The starting point of this proof is the nature of change based on 
Hayy’s observation. Hayy observed the generation of events in nature 
and inferred that everything must have a cause. Events, bodies, and 


1 Hayy, p. 73. 
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their nature (form) all have a beginning. They come into being and 
vanish after a while. One by one, Hayy went over the nature of objects 
he had known before and found out that all of them were generated 
and all must have a cause. This cause, in turn, is either contingent 
or not contingent; if it is contingent it must have a further cause that 
produced it. For instance, when investigating the source of the coming 
into being of one body, we suppose another body to be its producer. 
But being a body, it would also have to change and be contingent upon 
another body to justify its generation.2 Hence, facts in nature will 
always stand in need of a producer.? But a series of contingent beings 
which would produce one another cannot rationally proceed to infinity 
or we will fall into an infinite regress.4 Therefore, the series of causes 
and effects must arrive at a cause that holds its existence from itself, 
and this Ibn Tufayl calls a Necessary Being. This Neccessary Being 
is an immaterial agent. The Primary Cause of all that is cannot be 
grasped by the organs of sense® but is grasped by a rational discursive 
mode of reasoning.* Again, He has no external cause for His existence. 
He is the Necessary Existent Being, which means He furnishes a 
rational guarantee for the existence of other entities.’ 

This is essentially Ibn Tufayl’s argument of the first cause which 
we could safely extract and formulate on this manner from the treatise. 
In our opinion, this argument can be condensed to the following: 
If any thing exists and is in a process of generation and corruption it 
must be contingent upon an absolutely necessary being that must exist. 
Hayy observed that many things exist and are in constant generation 
and corruption. Therefore an Absolute Necessary Being, according to 
Hayy, must exist. 


B. Argument from the Absence of Causal Connection on Empirical 
Grounds 


This proof is related to the first and, in fact, may overlap with it. 
It is fruitful to reconstruct and present it in an independent section 


1 Tbid. 

2 Ibid., pp. 62-74, 75. 

3 Jbid., pp. 75, 86. 

4 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

5 JIind., pp. 82-83, 85, 92. 
6 Jbid., pp. 64. 90. 

? Ibid., pp. 86, 89-90. 
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because it is reminiscent of Hume’s strict empiricism, which has 
been discerned earlier in our discussion of Ibn Tufayl’s epistemology. 

This argument is also derived from Hayy’s observation of the very 
changing identity of form or nature of objects.1 What produces a 
new form inherent in matter from the old one asks Hayy? In so far 
as matter is concerned, every fact or body is not distinguishable from 
another.? Hayy observed that in the process of change and recurring 
events what endows the newly produced entities with their unique 
nature and special function is the emerging form which empirically 
cannot be seen to dwell in antecedent factors or in the form of bodies 
generating it. All that Hayy could see was the appearance of a novel 
body accompanied by a novel form causing novel activities to proceed 
from that body. The power that produced this novel form was absent 
from Hayy’s perceptual field ; it had no sensible basis.4 Hayy saw that 
fire and sun had the power to melt ice.5 However, he was never able to 
see either the fire or sun doing what they appeared to do, nor did he 
perceive the ice being acted upon. Again, Ibn Tufayl says that at 
most one can perceive a body without certain qualities and then a 
body with new qualities; but, the necessary connection or the causing 
power is empirically unavailable.¢ We express such a process by simply 
saying that a body has a proneness or disposition to possess certain 
functions.? Now, the body cannot be the cause of these functions 
because it has no sensitivity and such qualities have no basic relation 
to body; besides, how can a form produce, or change into a totally 
different form? Ibn Tufayl says that no material object sets itself in 
motion and no form can independently, on empirical grounds, change 
to another.’ Consequently, and by rational necessity, there has to be 
a Necessary Disembodied Being who is the efficient cause and the 
guarantee for uniformity and order among the bodies and forms in 
this universe. It is God who generates all things and who acts upon 
all things. 

In our opinion this proof restricts itself to the following: As long 


1 fbid., pp. 61-75. 

2 Ibid., pp. 69, 72. 

3 Ibid., pp. 69-75. 

4 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

5 Ibid., p. 73. 

6 Ibid., p. 74. 

? Ibid., p. 73. 

8 This can be inferred from pages 60-75 of Hayy. 
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as experience does not display a productive power and a necessary 
connection between natural episodes, the only way rationally open to 
us is to posit a being who is the source of all power in the universe. 


C. Argument from the Creation and/or Hternity of the World 


This argument is also related to the argument of a first cause. Ibn 
Tufayl here shows that whether we conceive the world as created or 
eternal one arrives at a First Cause of all phenomena! in both cases. 
He first presupposes the novelty of the universe and then tries to 
rationally deduce the implications of such a view. 

From this point of view the universe could not have leaped into 
being on its own ex nehilo, says Ibn Tufayl. There must be, by logical 
necessity, a productive factor for its existence. This factor cannot 
be a body lest its nature and destiny would be that of material objects 
and then itself would be in need of a producer.? If this producer were 
physical, it would need a third, a fourth, and so on ad infinitum, which 
is absurd. Thus, the world must have a non-corporeal cause. Since 
it is not physical, this cause cannot be apprehended by the senses4 
and, consequently, it transcends all sensible qualities. 

Alternatively, Ibn Tufayl tells us that if we suppose that the world 
is eternal, this would imply that its motion, too, was eternal, had 
never begun, and never started from the rest.2 Now, every motion 
requires a mover. This mover can either be moved by external factors 
(body), by itself, or by a power that 1s not diffusible in physical objects.® 
But a force that dwells in material things must be divisible like 
most corporeal entities and hence must be finite because all bodies 
in the world are finite.’? A finite cause cannot produce an infinite effect 
such as the eternal motion of the world. Ergo, the force that moves 
the world and heavenly bodies must not be diffused in any physical 
structure,® but should be generated by a Being that is immaterial and 
has complete knowledge of and control over the universe. 


1 Ibn Tufayl believed that the world is eternal. This becomes apparent in our discus- 
sion on the nature of the phenomenal world. 

2 Ibid., p. 82. 

3 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

4 Ibid., p. 83. 

5 Ibid., pp. 83-84. 

6 Jbid., p. 84. 

? Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 85. 
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D. Proof from Intwition and Mystical Elevation 


This proof is a purely subjective one. However, its conclusions, 
our author claims, are most certain, vivid, and true. According to 
Ibn Tufayl, intuition as a method for knowing God, confirms the results 
of the preceding proofs and goes beyond them to the apprehension 
of the intimate nature of God Himself.! In other words, subjectivism 
affirms with more intensity the results of the naturalistic procedure.? 

In substance, Ibn Tufayl tells us that a man who refrains from 
worldly indulgences, puts his subjective household in order,’ and 
focuses with all his inward being and passions on the Primary Source 
of all things, undergoes a decisive subjective transformation and finds 
himself face to face with God. The glimpse of Him which man acquires 
through his unaided reason in the phenomenal world, leads to a com- 
prehensive and direct confrontation with the underlying source of 
all being and places man right in the heart of reality. The phenomenal 
world is renounced and suspended—reason is abandoned. “There 
remains nothing except the one, true, perpetually self-subsisting 
Being.’ Such proof is superior to others and cannot be expressed 
propositionally. 


K. Critical Comments. The Possibility of Logical Contradiction, Trans- 
phenomenal Leap and Establishing a Infeless Being. Contents of Intuation 
are Inaccessible and Hence Unverifiable 


The literature by past and modern writers dealing with the preceding 
proofs and their tenability is abundant, and has attained a high degree 
of refinement and sophistication. After such eminent writers as Russell, 
Maritain, Smart, lew, Wisdom, and Hick, one hesitates to pronounce 
a positive judgment on these proofs without running the risk of exhibi- 
ting one’s inadequate preparation and amateurish curiosity. Consequent- 
ly, we shall confine ourselves to a few basic comments for which Ibn 
Tufayl’s proofs are liable. In so doing we shall suspend the utterances 
of the mentioned writers in order to insure freedom of bias, relevance, 
and spontaneity of our response to Ibn Tufayl’s arguments. 

The first three proofs, which are essentially one, the argument of 


1 This can be deduced from Part III of the treatise. 
2 [bid., p. 8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 106-07, 110, 112, 114-15. 

4 Jbid., p. 120. 
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the First Cause, seem to involve our author in a logical contradiction, 
an illegitimate transempirical leap. At best they prove the existence 
of an entity whose being is an abstract thought. The last proof which 
is based on mystical intuition culminates in an impenetrable subjecti- 
vity. 

Based on Ibn Tufayl’s observations, the themes of the first three 
arguments, when succinctly stated, take the following form: Hayy 
knew by necessity that everything has a cause.1 On the grounds of this 
knowledge he inferred that the universe must have a cause. This 
cause 1s the Necessary Being (God). Hence, God exists. Two points 
present themselves here: (a) In this inference Ibn Tufayl seems to be 
gripped by a logical contradiction. (b) The notion of “logical neces- 
sity that everything must have a cause is nota formal necessity but one 
grounded on empirical facts, as evidenced by Hayy’s observation of them. 

Point (a) is vindicated and elucidated in the following manner : 
According to Hayy’s first premise, the universe as a whole has a cause 
and this cause is God. But Ibn Tufayl (Hayy) stops at God as a logically 
Necessary Being lest he be arrested by an argument ad-infinitum.? 
Hayy thought that “What caused God?” was a logically absurd 
question. This, however, in our opinion is not a logically absurd 
question, but what follows from Hayy’s reasoning is a logically absurd 
conclusion. For instance, the writer on more than one occasion during 
his budding years was harshly reproached whenever he asked his 
Sunday school teacher the legitimate question: ““Who created God 2” 
For, like Hayy, the teacher maintained that everything has a cause 
and God is the cause of everything. But, if everything has a cause, 
then it follows that God also must have a cause. And if God zs not 
caused, then a thesis that everything has a cause 1s false. But 
Hayy’s initial premise for his argument was that everything has a 
cause. Thus, it is obvious that Ibn Tufayl’s argument of the first 
cause is self-contradictory and, therefore, absurd: The argumant pur- 
ports that everything has a cause and something (Necessary Being) 
does not have a cause at the same time. It is clear that if the conclusion 
is true, then the premise is false and if the premise is true then the 
conclusion is false. Therefore, Ibn Tufayl cannot properly establish 
the existence of a Necessary Being from his observation of the se- 
quence of causes and effects in nature. 


1 Hayy, p. 73. 
2 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
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To give him full justice here, one must remember that Ibn Tufayl 
would say everything has a cause except God, for he is self-caused.? 
But one may wonder why the scries of causes stops at God and not 
at another point, for instance, the universe as a whole. The way Hume 
puts it, “if we stop, and go no further, why go so far? Why not stop 
at the material world?”? The universe is at least an entity which 
we can relatively experience and know. 

Furthermore, as expressed in point (b), by employing the notion 
of logical necessity? Ibn Tufayl confuses it with causality. The former 
is purely formal and the latter is strictly empirical. If, for instance, 
the premises are true and the argument is valid, then the conclusion 
must be true. This is the logical necessity sense, or the formal meaning of 
“must.” The must is related here to the relationship between proposi- 
tions and the derivation of a new proposition from these, independent 
of facts. Whereas statements about causes are confined to experience 
and are not logically necessary, Hayy’s observation that “‘fire heats 
water’’4 is not a logically necessary statement; it is a statement of 
fact contingent and highly probable. Only by empirical observation 
can one discover what causes what. Such statements are known to 
be true only a postertort. Now if this distinction is granted, then it 
follows that Hayy’s observation that every event must have a cause 
is not a logically necessary fact but a generalization based on observa- 
tion. Hence, Hayy’s inference of a Necessary Being is not logically 
necessary, but is simply based on empirical facts. In other words, God, 
as a logically Necessary Being, was unjustifiably inferred from logically 
unnecessary events. The movement from the sequence of contingent 
events to a logically Necessary Being is thus an unwarranted leap. 
The Necessary Being becomes unnecessary. 

Again, it does not seem that we are justified in seeking causes 
beyond the empirical framework in which alone causal relations exist. 
Causes and our knowledge of them seem to be restricted to spatio- 
temporal things lying completely in our field of perceptible events. 
To abandon the empirical framework in favor of a transphenomenal 
realm is to perform a leap to another sphere in which the empirical 
evidence for causation is absent and does not apply. In fact, one may 


1 [bid., pp. 89-90. 

2 David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, New York, 1962, Part IV. 
3 Cf. Hayy, pp. 73, 82-83. 

4 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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wonder what meaning the word “‘cause”’ has in the absence of reference 
to empirical events in nature. 

Besides, the infinite regress which Ibn Tufayl feared does not actually 
arise In experience or nature. One may safely say that for every cause 
there is most probably an observable effect in nature. But the search 
for an ultimate cause is an unfounded prejudice developed, perhaps, 
by the psychological processes of the mind. In our opinion, the infinite 
regress obtains when the series of causes is transformed from the realm 
of facts to the realm of abstraction. In the latter realm everything 
becomes possible since imagination can inexhaustibly furnish the mind 
with a multitude of causes. 

Furthermore, assuming that these proofs are valid, contain no 
confusion, and are perfectly acceptable, what do they really prove? 
What sort of being do these proofs establish ? In our opinion, the being 
affirmed by such proofs is the being of thought and nothing more. The 
whole process is a highly intellectualized one and results in a highly 
intellectualized being whose ontological status is doubtful and is at 
best semi-real. It is semi-real because it only lingers in the landscape 
of intellectual possibilities. There seems to be an unbridgeable gap 
between the realm of intellect and the realm of dynamic living existence. 
The formal validity of an argument is no guarantee for its factual 
truth unless one holds in the manner of Hegel that thought and being 
are one. At most these proofs stress logical consistency; their out- 
come, however, cannot assuredly correspond to an independently 
existent being. The fact that a primary being is intellectually arrived 
at does not permit us to know much more about the nature of this 
being than that it exists conceptually in the mind. This mode of exis- 
tence cannot constitute the object of Asal’s religious worship or 
Hayy’s living mystical experience; its being, compared to religious 
commitment, is as lifeless as thought can be. 

Therefore, to repeat, reason employs concepts and hence conceptuali- 
zes reality and reduces it to an zdeality, which is not that of existence. 
These proofs move from the idea of God’s perfection to His existence, 
although thought can never make this transition. It can only move 
from one concept to another and cannot affirm or predict existence; 
for, facts clearly show that one can always reason from existence 
and not toward existence. Thought cannot effect a passage from concep- 
tual to real existence. 

On the other hand, the outcome of the proof from intuition and 
mystical elevation, subjective though it is, seems to be marked with 
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an immediacy and vividness unattainable by the other proofs. Should 
we trust Ibn Tufayl’s account of his intuitive experience, then God 
emerges as a less conceptual being and more a living reality. 

In a strict sense, the proof from intuition should not be considered 
a proof, but rather, an awareness without the intermediary concepts 
of discursive reasoning; this awareness is outside the realm of abstract 
ideality. Such an intuitive awareness, of the mode and character 
that Ibn Tufayl advances, cannot be easily dismissed or believed. 
In so far as Hayy’s inward subjectivity is impenetrable, one 1s unable 
to confirm the validity of this awareness; alternatively, the passion 
and intensity with which the proponents of intuitive awareness, such 
as Ibn Tufayl, Ibn al-‘Arabi, Kierkegaard, and many subjectivists, 
speak about God compels one to pay heed to their utterances; perhaps 
there is a dimension of reality that discloses itself only to a believer 
or to one who presumably undergoes such an experience. There may 
be some truth to Ibn Tufayl’s contention of the intuitive awareness 
of God; for, only he who has experienced drunkenness or love knows 
what it means to be drunk or in love. Similarly, only he who has ex- 
perienced God knows Him. But, despite the relative weight that these 
analogies carry in this context, the writer submits that he was unable 
to attain any glimpse of such an experience, and consequently, from 
a subjective personal point of view the best he can do is to place the 
claims of Ibn Tufayl and similar others in complete abeyance. 

While bearing in mind that knowledge based upon logical and 
empirical propositions may not completely exhaust the web of human 
experience, 1t remains that rational and empirical analysis alone, 
in our opinion, constitutes the realm of meaningful discourse. There- 
fore, if we judge Ibn Tufayl’s intuitive proof from this point of view, 
apart from the fact that it cannot be properly understood, it turns 
out in the final analysis to be no proof at all but simply a tautology. 
For instance, Hayy’s awareness of God through mystical elevation 
takes the form of the following conditional: “If Hayy attained mystical 
intuition, God exists.” In this sense, it would be self-contradictory 
to say that God does not exist if mystical intuition does, just as it 
would be self-contradictory to say one has an earache that is not 
felt. For, in order to exist, pain must be felt; similarly, in order to 
exist, mystical intuition must presuppose God since by definition 
mystical intuition is an experience of God. Furthermore, having an 
experience or intuition of something is no guarantee that that something 
exists. Hallucinations and autistic thinking are possible examples. 
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Thus, the outcome of our preceding assessment of Ibn Tufayl’s 
proofs for the existence of God is negative. Apart from a certain 
confusion inherent in them, these proofs establish a being who is 
lifeless and conceptual. This being has a dubious ontological status, 
and thus cannot be the object of passionate commitment for Asal’s 
and Hayy’s kind. Also, the proof from mystical intuition is incompre- 
hensible, tautologous, and may border on psychic aberration. If these 
conclusions are granted, the only alternative would be to remain 
within the bounds of the physical universe which is, perhaps, the only 
reality. 


2. ATTRIBUTES OF Gov. THE PossiBLE INFLUENCE 
or PLato, PLOTINUS, AND THE MU‘TAZILA 


Ibn Tufayl closely follows Plotinus and the Mu‘tazila (Muslim 
Rationalists) in his description of the attributes of God; he is careful 
not to attribute to God any physical or human qualities.! Instead, 
God’s essence 1s considered to be one, and noncorporeal. Diversity 
is nonexistent in His nature.? It is, however, the property of the world 
of appearances. In the case of God, existence 1s identical with His 
Essence, and thus is not an accident like the ingredients of the physical 
universe.2 The complete negation of any attribute ascribed to God 
draws one nearer to the comprehension of His nature. Ibn Tufayl 
vehemently rejects a Godhead divided within itself according to 
the whims and fancies of men. 

Ibn Tufayl’s idea was to reject every possible attribute ascribable 
to God that would finally produce a multiplicity in His nature. Al- 
though he ascribes to God certain nonsensible qualities, strictly 
speaking, due to the hmitation and concreteness of our language, 
one cannot describe what God is; the only description possible is the 
very negation of description itself.4 The conclusion of all this is that 
God is pure negation, namely, not only indescribable, but also not 
existent in terms of sensible categories.5 This is why Ibn Tufayl 


eee 


1 This, we realize, was common to most theology in the past. 
2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 83, 117-18, 123-24, 124-26. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

4 Ibid., pp. 121-22, 124-25. 

5 Ibid., pp. 82-83, 85-86, 91. 
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insists, as we shall have occasion to point out later,! that man’s absorp- 
tion in Him through mystical intuition can only be expressed indirectly. 

If however, one is compelled to describe God, this can only be effected 
metaphorically. This metaphorical description intellectually includes? 
two kinds of qualities or attributes: the positive and the negative. 
The former are like knowledge, power, and wisdom? and the latter are 
the transcendence of the physical and all that even remotely pertains 
to it. This transcendence requires that He should not encompass 
any attribute, e.g., plurality, possessed by physical things.* His 
positive attributes do not render His identity pluralistic; these attri- 
butes must reduce to one principle which is His real self. 

It must be noted here that the negation of any spatial or sensible 
attributes, and the reduction of all positive attributes to His real 
self are basically Plotinian and Mu‘tazilite views. We cannot determine 
for certain that Ibn Tufayl had a first-hand knowledge of the views 
of either Plotinus or the Mu‘tazila. Whatever his direct source may 
have been, we cannot deny the resemblance between his view and 
the views of both Plotinus and the Mu‘tazila. In fact, the negative 
way of apprehending the nature of God can be traced to Plato’s 
discussion of the knowledge of goodness.”? This was later adopted by 
Plotinus who asserted that God can only be described negatively and 
thus, that no category of our experience can define the One: “The 
One is other than all the things of which It is cause, transcending 
every being and beyond the reach of thought or speech...Its self- 
sufficiency transcends place, movement and the activity of thought 
which implies a duality of subject and object.’ The One is both 
indescribable and ineffable in human categories. 

On the other hand, the views of the complete noncorporeality of 
God and the notion that He and His positive attributes are one and 
the same are clearly Mu‘tazilite doctrine. The Mu‘tazila took pride 


1 See below pp. 248-53. 

2 Cf. Hayy, pp. 117-18. 

3 Ibid., p. 118. 

4 Ibid., pp. 89, 118. 

5 Ibid., p. 118. 

6 Ibid., pp. 118, 123-24, 

7 Cf. Plato, The Republic, in Plato: The Collected Dialogues, op. cit., Book VI, pp. 
505a-1 le. 

8 Cf. Plotinus, Selections from His Major Writings, ed. A. H. Armstrong, New York, 
1962, VI.9.3.VI.9.6. pp. 55-56. 
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in calling themselves the Unitarians (arbadb al-tawhid); they were 
uncompromisingly fanatic in negating any plurality in God’s essence 
in order to rid Islam of such outside influences as Plato’s pre-existing 
reality and the Christian notion of trinity. They emphatically held 
that God has no attributes and no participants in his power over the 
world. To be sure, he is knowledgeable, wise, and powerful; but such 
knowledge, wisdom, and power are positive attributes denoting His 
intimate Self. 

Ibn Tufayl seems to reiterate the Mu‘tazilite doctrine of the Oneness 
of God literally: “Thus realizing that His self-awareness was not 
distinct from Himself, but His identity was self-consciousness and 
His Self-knowledge was Himself, Hayy understood that if he could 
know Him, then His knowledge would not be distinct from His es- 
sence.’2 Thus it seems that both the Plotinian and Mu‘tazilite views 
are probably behind Ibn Tufayl’s account of the attributes of the 
Necessary Being. 

Throughout Part III of the treatise Ibn Tufayl ascribes a diversity 
of positive attributes to the Necessary Being, understocd only meta- 
phorically as different aspects of His profound nature. Like the 
Mu‘tazila he discarded the theological doctrine of essential attributes, 
probably because it culminates in polytheism. The unity of God for 
him seems to have a deeper philosophic significance than that of a 
mere dogmatic assertion. It is the fundamental premise and the 
starting point for reliable knowledge. For, the quest for knowledge 
presupposes a genuine unity in nature and the unity of nature radiates 
from the unity of God. Thus, variety in the universe is not a sign of 
chaos but of the intimate interworking of things.® 

Bearing in mind that the attributes have only metaphorical meaning, 
one can discern a herd of these from the treatise: The Necessary Being 
is the craftsman of all forms of being and is the Efficient Cause that 
produces them.‘ He is the ears by which we hear and the eyes by which 


1 Cf. Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, Maqdalat al-Islamiyyin (Islamic Essays), ed. M.M. 
Abd al-Hamid, Istanbul, 1929, pp. 214-24. See also Albert Nader, Falsafat al-mu‘tazila 
(Philosophy of the mu‘tazila), Alexandria, 1950, pp. 39-40. 

2 Cf. Hayy, p. 118. This point brings to mind the problem of God’s knowledge of 
the particulars and universals and the difficulty of reconciling His knowledge of particular 
events with his unity. We cannot discuss Ibn Tufayl’s view on this issue because he is 
very economical in his expression and does not provide us with enough material. 

3 These comments can be inferred from the whole of Part III of the treatise. 

4 Ibid., p. 88. 
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we see.! From His superb creation one can infer His precise wisdom, 
infinite power, unlimited perfection, and subtle knowledge.2 The 
minutest particle, whether on earth or in heaven is known to Him. 
Observing elegance, beauty, perfection, power, or excellence of any 
form in the universe compels one to deduce that the cause producing 
these qualities possesses them in a greater form and perfection.4 He 
has profusely provided for the needs of his living creatures which 
proves that He is extremely generous and gracious.> Imperfection 
is nonexistent® and cannot be attributed to Him since He is the essence 
of existence and bestows being upon all else; nothing exists besides 
Him.? Nature or the phenomenal world is a manifestation of His 
essence and has a definite relationship to Him. The chapter that follows 
will therefore be devoted to Ibn Tufayl’s conception of the phenomenal 
world. 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., pp. 88-89, 90, 94. 
5 Ibid., p. 89. 


6 Ibid., pp. 89, 95. 

* Ibid., pp. 89, 120-22. As we have pointed out earlier, Spinoza was familiar with 
Ibn Tufayl’s work. This point which Ibn Tufayl mentions, Spinoza rciterates. In his 
conception of Substance, Spinoza affirms the principle that all limitation is negation. 
Spinoza scholars still exercise their minds to resolve the difficulty arising from this 
principle in relation to his conception of attributes and modes. Cf. Spinoza, Benedict, 
Ethics, trans. A. Boyle, 1938, Part I, Prop. VIII, pp. 4-7. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE PHENOMENAL WORLD AND IBN TUFAYL’S 
DOCTRINE OF PANTHEISM 


In our analysis of Ibn Tufayl’s conception of soul, or form, we 
were unavoidably led to a discussion of the phenomenal world and 
the pantheistic implications of such a conception. This analysis 
initially culminated in the notion of a Cosmic Soul which is diffused 
in all phenomena and externalized in the objects of the physical world. 
The Necessary Being, we observed, is immanent, underlies phenomena, 
and fulfills itself in the abundant multiplicity of all things. As we have 
shown, this multiplicity is, in reality, one. This oneness is due to God’s 
unfolding of His nature; things exist in Him and He cannot exist 
without them.1 Also, the unity of the universe was partly discussed 
in relation to our examination of the Gestalt elements spread in the 
treatise; Hayy, as we pointed out, perceived the entire universe as 
one complete configuration. 

Scholars have ascribed this notion of the unity and sameness of 
being to Averroes, a younger contemporary of Ibn Tufayl. But, before 
him Ibn Tufayl believed in the unity of the world, which is the heart 
of the inner message of the treatise. The story form with which he 
disguised such a doctrine was responsible, perhaps, for letting this 
doctrine slip the attention of previous writers on the treatise. 

Our account of Ibn Tufayl’s view of the phenomenal world should 
focus on an exposition of his notion of the unity of being, a notion 
that is central to his understanding of the world. However, one has 
to begin such an account by a study of the nature of bodies, for they 
are the first things that one encounters in the universe. From his 
analysis of objects, the ingredients of the universe, Ibn Tufayl is led 
to his monistic view of the phenomenal world. 


1. Toe NATURE OF MATERIAL OBJECTS 


Again, part of Ibn Tufayl’s notion of body was already given 
attention in relation to his understanding of soul or form. In the 


1 For the sake of sequence, the reader should refer back to our discussion of Ibn 
Tufayl’s view of the nature of the soul. See above pp. 140-56. 
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deep sense of the term, especially on the basis of mystical experience, 
we observed that the distinction between matter and form evaporates 
and soul and body are conceived as one. Matter, we observed, does 
not radiate from God, nor is it outside God; it simply emerges due to 
the partial relationship that the existing entities have to one another 
with respect to their degrees of manifestation of Truth.1 In fact, Ibn 
Tufayl urges that nothing really exists except the Necessary Being.? 

By experimentation and observation of material objects, he reached 
the following conclusion: Body possesses two aspects, an external 
nature which is physical (material) and an internal nature which is 
both dynamic and immaterial, namely form.’ Materiality in all objects 
is common and one in nature. Thus, the entire world of physical objects 
is not differentiated in terms of matter as such; it is the manifestation 
of form in varying intensity that makes bodies appear to be different.+4 
Ibn Tufayl says that if an object exists possessing only corporeity, 
then no predicate, quality, or function can be attributed to it; or, if 
we consider objects without form, then no predicate can apply to one 
object which does not apply to all others.5 The one common quality 
that unites all objects, animate and inanimate, according to Ibn Tufayl, 
is matter or corporeity. 

Several centuries before Descartes, Ibn Tufayl contended in a like 
manner that based on our observations we may conclude that matter 
is extended. Extension is a primary quality belonging to all bodies 
living or nonliving. By virtue of the fact that they are physical, all 
bodies possess extension in three dimensions.° 

These two aspects of body constitute Ibn Tufayl’s point of departure 
in establishing the unity of the real. Stars, fire, trees, birds, animals, 
and man are equally one in terms of extension and the three dimensions. 
However, although he maintains that all bodies are extended, he 
observes that behind extension there should be a factor in which 
extension itself is grounded. “For bare extension could no more 
subsist by itself than the extended object could exist without extension. 
Hayy tried out this idea on several form—bearing objects such as clay 


1 See above pp. 145-51. 
2 Cf. Hayy, p. 89. 

3 Ibid., pp. 64-65, 69-71. 
4 Ibid., pp. 64-74. 

5 Ibid., p. 69. 

6 Ibid., pp. 69-72. 
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for example.”! Clay (as body), for instance, has certain proportions 
and dimensions; if it is molded into a cube or an oval figure its propor- 
tions and dimensions would change, but it would remain the same 
in another sense, namely, the clay (as stuff) which persists despite 
the changes of dimensions represents the nature of matter ; the diversity 
of dimensions which the clay assumes in terms of breadth and width 
and depth, represents the idea of form. Thus, Ibn Tufayl concludes that 
neither aspect of the clay (form and matter) could subsist without 
the other. The clay is never found without the three dimensions nor 
do these dimensions exist by themselves.? Also, extension is the variable 
factor in all bodies, corresponding to their forms. Consequently, 
according to Ibn Tufayl, whenever we perceive a body, this body 
must be extended in one specific proportion of these dimensions. 


2. THe UNITY oF ALL BEING 


Thus, Ibn Tufayl commences his analysis of the nature of body 
by his naturalistic method; this analysis provides a common base 
for all things to be united, namely corporeity and the three dimensions 
which cut through the web of the entire universe.2 But as we have 
indicated earlier, matter in the final analysis turns out to be nonreal, 
and being so, Ibn Tufayl recognizes it both as a weak basis and as 
a starting point for the unity of the phenomenal world. 

Accordingly, since physicality does not genuinely exist, it follows 
that the entire universe from the point of view of matter does not 
really exist; the universe is thus an appearance, something external, 
and an illusion produced by our inability to comprehend the inward 
meaning of the whole. 

Also, Ibn Tufayl does not mention that God created matter, because 
he believes that matter is a privation of reality and a negative concept. 
On the one hand, matter emerges due to our fractured outlook on 
things; but on the other hand, it is reduced to absolute nothingness 
by a comprehensive and profound awareness of the totality of being. 


1 [bid., pp. 70-71. 

2 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

3 When discussing Ibn Tufayl’s Gestalt leanings many aspects bearing on the unity 
of nature became manifest. Thus, in this section, a limited, yet necessary amount of 
repetition is unavoidable. 

4 Hayy, p. 101. 
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This being the case, Ibn Tufayl furnishes us with a more reliable 
principle of unity, namely, form. 

According to our author, form, which is a dynamic structure residing 
in a body, is that which bestows distinct qualities upon various bodies. 
In appearance, this form seems to be the source of diversity among 
types of objects, but in reality, and upon observation, the same form 
is found to change into another; this proneness of the same form to 
change into a different one is precisely what qualifies form to function 
as the principle of unity among phenomena. For instance, the form 
of ice turns into water and the latter into vapor; the form of wood 
is changed into coal and then into smoke. Thus, Ibn Tufayl concludes 
that the changeability of bodies from one distinct form into another is 
evidence that they possess, in reality, one identical nature.! 

Once more, from the point of view of matter or corporeity, bodies 
are undifferentiated from one another,? for form is what seems in 
appearance to generate a multiplicity. But, Ibn Tufayl says, forms 
are immaterial in nature and are one in essence; hence, plurality and 
variety cannot be properly predicated of them.’ Thus he concludes that 
all things are one in their basic nature since form constitutes their 
essence. Besides, as God’s nature is One, the universe must also be one‘ 
because all things are contingent upon Him, produced and controlled 
by Him. God, as it were, by necessity cannot create entities totally 
distinct from His nature. Thus, in so far as all things stem from one 
source, they are all one.4 

From an examination of Part III of the treatise one can infer Ibn 
Tufayl’s contention that the observation of any individual fact in 
the universe, animate or inanimate, taken at random, will definitely 
point to other facts beyond itself; and the intimate nature of this 
individual fact is dependent on its relation to the meaning of other 
facts. 

For instance, the experience which Hayy derived from his observa- 
tion of the roe, ice, water, and wood, was obviously not self-contained ; 
it was an experience of something more than what was given in Hayy’s 
immediate awareness of the motionlessness of the roe or the changea- 
bility of ice to water or of wood to coal. Every fact examined by Hayy 


1 Tbid., p. 60. 

2 Ibid., p. 69. 

3 Ibid., pp. 69, 105, 124-26. 
4 Ibid., pp. 88, 133-34. 
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was found to refer to or grope for a wider fact in which its meaning 
and nature are rendered intelligible. When man’s (Hayy’s) mind 
discerns and analyzes a fact, it is immediately compelled by the nature 
of this fact to drift and roll away from it in a continuously widening 
circumference of meanings and relations to other entities in the pheno- 
menal world.1 Nothing short of the unity of nature and the totality 
of all existence can entirely explain, in a deep sense, what individual 
facts mean or represent. For example, Hayy found out that his partial 
and fragmentary experience required a comprehensive relationship 
to the underlying unity of the universe, the Necessary Being,? and 
a complete submersion in Him; and after both his discovery of the 
interrelatedness of the abundant diversity of individual objects, and 
his complete consumption in the Necessary Being, Hayy must have 
realized that from the very beginning of his search for the particular 
causes of particular phenomena, he and all things moved and rested 
in the lap of God. 

Ibn Tufayl also affirms that the phenomenal world in its entirety 
is an all-encompassing individual being. That 1s to say, the heavenly 
bodies, the earth, and all that is included therein are, as regards 
individuality, beyond any doubt, a single being like George or John.3 
Existing beings stand in relation to the all-embracing universe as 
a part of a thing stands to the whole. This whole universe is penetrated 
throughout with one order and obeys throughout one law, that of 
the unfolding nature of God. It is of this universe, considered in 
its most comprehensive sense, that Ibn Tufayl announces the essential 
parallelism of the universe with man. The point of analogy lies in the 
fact that they are both organic wholes composed of parts inextricably 


1 [bid., pp. 38-134. 

2 The preceding views of Ibn Tufayl have a definite resemblance to the views of 
Spinoza, Hegel, Royce and Chardin on the essential unity of being. These unequivocally 
stressed the oneness of the universe. In our opinion Ibn Tufayl’s views merit an indepen- 
dent comparative study with the views of these thinkers, especially Royce’s fourth 
conception of being as delineated in his work The World and The Individual. Whether 
idealists or realists, the thought of these men bears an affinity to Ibn Tufayl’s monistic 
and pantheistic doctrine. It is worth noting that this equivalence between the underlying 
unity of the universe and the Necessary Being is established on the basis of Hayy’s 
eventual union with God. 

3 Hayy, pp. 80-88. Compare this view with Royce’s. The latter considers the whole 
universe as one single individual. See Josiah Royce. The World and the Individual, 
New York, 1959, Vol. I. 

4 Hayy, pp. 133-34. 
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interconnected. It is impossible, Ibn Tufayl urges, that any of the 
members of a human body should exist by themselves, not connected 
with the body, and at the same time should actually be organic parts 
of the body. In the same vein, it is impossible that one part of the 
universe should exist independently of the other parts in the existing 
order of things. With the universe in its entirety taken as one individual 
Ibn Tufayl places himself in the very core of the monistic outlook of 
the universe. Multiplicity exists only in appearance. Here are Ibn 
Tufayl’s words: 


Having reached this point, Hayy understood that the heavens and all that is 
in them are, as it were, one organism whose parts are joined organically together. 
All the bodies he had known before, such as earth, water, air, plants, and animals, 
were enclosed within this being and never left it. The whole was like an individual 
animal. The light-giving stars were its senses. The spheres, articulated one to the 
next, were its limbs. And the world of generation and decay within was like the 
juices and wastes in the beast’s belly, where smaller animals often breed, as in the 
macrocosm. Seeing the whole universe as in reality one great individual, and uniting 
all of its many parts in his mind by the same sort of reasoning which had led him 
to see the oneness of all bodies in the world of generation and decay, Hayy wondered 
whether all this had come to be from nothing....1 


Thus, in the phenomenal world all individual relations are fragmen- 
tary, partial, and acquire genuine meaning on the basis of an interrela- 
ted harmonious whole. Like Bradley, Ibn Tufayl insists that relations 
among the multiplicity of appearances imply a comprehensive unity 
apart from which this multiplicity is nothing. 

From the preceding exposition and comments, and from other 
statements in the treatise,? one should keep in mind the following 
points concerning Ibn Tufayl’s conception of the unity of being: 

a) Inanimate objects in the phenomenal world are one and united 
from the point of view of extension and three dimensions. 

b) Members of the plant kingdom, in addition to their oneness with 
the inanimate objects in terms of extension and three dimensions, 
possess special functions of nutrition, growth, and reproduction.? 

c) Animals are one with plants by virtue of sharing with the latter 
existence in the three dimensions, nutrition, growth, and reproduction ; 
however, animals surpass plants by possessing the superior functions 
of sensation and movement. 


1 Hayy, pp. 80-81. 
2 Cf. pp. 55-81, 90-121. 
3 Ibid., p. 98. 
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d) Although man possesses the highest form among living beings, 
he is, nevertheless, one with inanimate objects, plants, and the other 
animals; for he possesses what all these possess and supercedes them 
by his distinctive function, namely, rationality.1 

e) The heavenly bodies are free from the corporeal functions of 
living beings; essences inhere in them akin to man’s but more perfect 
and higher in grades of reality. Since these essences are derived from 
God’s nature, they must be, qualitatively, one with this nature. 

f) The power with which man apprehends the essences of the heaven- 
ly bodies and that of the Divine must be of the same quality, purity, 
and perfection as that of the Divine. Man’s nature is one in kind 
with God’s nature. 

g) very entity in the phenomenal world incorporates in itself the 
intimate nature of lower entities and contains an essence particular 
to it. 

h) The Necessary Being is the principle of unity in all things, the 
source of necessary connection among causal events, unique in His 
perfection, and contains in Himself all that is. 

i) Man, who penetrates the very deep meaning of reality by means 
of his divine nature, can ultimately achieve complete obliteration 
of his phenomenal ego by an intuitive insight that renders him one 
with the Necessary Being, or, to use a modern term, the transcendental 
Igo. 

The foregoing points, if granted, do not only prove the unity of 
the all-embracing totality of all things, but also establish, in a profound 
sense, God and the universe as one. This brings us to pantheism 
proper which we will emphasize next. 


3. Inn Turayu’s DocTRINE oF PANTHEISM. 
THat THIS DocTRINE 1S FINALLY CONFIRMED 
BY Hayy’s UNION witH GoD 


By establishing the unity of the phenomenal world, and by con- 
sidering it as one organic, harmonious whole linked by one pulsating 
inner principle, pantheism, as a view endorsed by Ibn Tufayl, comes 
within our grasp. Our interpretation of most of the foregoing views 
seems to progressively lead to and converge on a pantheistic outlook. 


1 [bid., pp. 105-07. 
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Pantheism seems to be the pillar stone upon which most of the remain- 
ing views in the treatise rest and toward which they gravitate. It 
becomes the “healthy” view of the science-oriented philosopher and 
the doctrine which the method of naturalistic intuitionism attains. 
Previous writers on the treatise almost without exception have not 
displayed full cognizance of this fact. The sense in which Ibn Tufayl 
is a pantheist will be pointed out next. 

In discussing Tufayl’s notion of soul we pointed to the fact 
that emanation does not imply either a spatial remoteness from God 
or a difference in essence from Him. The genesis of all beings involves 
no movement and can only be understood logically. Unlike the simple 
doctrine of Islamic monotheism, the Necessary Being is not independent 
outside the world, and creator of the latter by a simple insertion of 
His Will. In Ibn Tufayl’s moderate Neo-Platonism, the existence 
and nature of the universe follow from the nature of God, just as the 
existence and equality of its radii follow from the nature of the circle. 
There is one basic difference: with respect to God, the fragments of 
reality are only external manifestations of Him. Everything flows 
from Him without motion; in this sense everything is contingent 
upon, determined by, and contained in the Necessary Being. The 
Necessary Being would still be the Efficient Cause(fa‘el) of the universe,! 
in the sense that it is self—caused and causes other events in nature.? 

If one inquires into the cause of any particular occurrence in the 
universe one finds, as we indicated earlier, the following reasons for 
this occurrence: The immediate cause lies in some antecedent or con- 
tiguous event. But the reason why particular events have the causes 
or the effects they have and no others hes in the nature of the unity of 
the universe of which the chain of causes is a part.? The constitution 
of the phenomenal world, being determined by its inner meaning, 
the Necessary Being, is such that the events in the world occur in 
a certain order and no others. Thus, occurrences, happenings, and 
change are the expression of the conceptual necessity of God being 
the kind of Necessary Being He is, and expressing Himself as he does. 
For, although events appear to be contingent and in need of the binding 
unity of the universe, the universe is contingent upon Him‘ in so 


1 [bid., p. 73. 

2 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

3 This can be inferred from pages 73, 133-34, and from Part IIT of the treatise. 
4 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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far as it is His external manifestation, and necessary in so far as its 
internal nature and God are one. Consequently, Ibn Tufayl must 
have crossed from the Islamic conception of God to pantheism (wahdat 
al-wujtid), namely, from the belief that “there is no God but Allah” 
to the belief that “in existence there is nothing except God.’! The 
following passage substantiates in part the preceding and subsequent 
comments: 


He [Hayy] examined the privations or deficiencies and saw that He is clear and 
free from them. How could He not be free from privations or deficiencies when 
these very concepts mean no more than absolute or relative nonexistence ? And 
how could nonexistence be associated and confused with Him Who is pure existence, 
whose essence is necessary existence, Who gives existence to all that is? Nothing 
really exists but Him. He is being, perfection and wholeness.... This conscious part 
[Hayy’s] was at once the knower, the known and knowing, the subject and object 
of consciousness and consciousness itself. There is no distinction among the three, 
for distinction and disjunction apply to bodies...here physical predicates and 
relations do not apply.... In this experience the self vanishes; it is extinguished, 
obliterated and so are all other subjectivities. All that remains is the one true 
identity, the Necessarily Existent.... He died to himself and to every other self. 
He had witnessed his vision and seen nothing in all existence but the everliving 
One.... He saw other things once more and the notion came into his head that his 
identity was none other than that of Truth [al-haqq].2 His true self was the Truth. 
What he had once supposed to be himself, as distinct from the Truth, was really nothing 
in itself, but was in reality in no way discrete from the truth. When sunlight falls on 
opaque bodies and becomes visible it may bear some relation to the object it lights 
up, but it is never really anything other than sunlight .... Hayy had attained His 
identity... if so Hayy must be identical with Him and so must every disembodied 
being that knows Him. These he had once seen as many; but now... they seemed 
to merge into one entity... passing through a deep trance to the complete death- 
of-self and real contact with the Divine, he saw a being corresponding to the highest 
sphere beyond which there is no body, a subject free from matter and neither 
identical with the truth and the One nor with the sphere itself nor distinct from either... 
Here too was an essence free of matter, not one with those he had seen, but none 
other. Only this being had seventy thousand faces. In every face were seventy 
thousand mouths; in every mouth seventy thousand tongues with which it cease- 
lessly praised, glorified and sanctified. 


There is no question, then, that by the end of his relentless quest 
Hayy’s past and partial experiences were illuminated by his new 


1 [bid., pp. 89, 120, 122. 

2 Notice his employment of the term (al-haqq) Truth, which is recurrent in the Sufi 
terminology. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89-90, 105, 108, 122-24, 127-29. Italicizing is mine. 
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pantheistic view of things. But what sort of pantheism was this and 
in what sense may we predicate the term of Ibn Tufayl’s thought? 
In answering this question, a further elucidation of the author’s views 
on this issue 1s necessary. 

During the mystical trance the universe fades away, becoming an 
appearance or a passing illusion, and man, through his unique conscious 
component,! unites with and merges in the inner meaning of all pheno- 
mena, the truly existent One. Here again Ibn Tufayl reminds us that 
matter does not really exist and that only form imbues it with life.? 
The consequence of such a view of matter is that the whole physical 
universe, or its material aspect, does not properly exist. The universe 
taken as an organism possesses being by virtue of its inner nature, 
the universal form, which, in the deep reality, becomes the Necessary 
Being. As an organism, the universe, like man, must have a soul, 
Thus, in the final analysis, the Cosmic Soul of the phenomenal world 
becomes God Himself. 

Another way of viewing the problem of the relation of God to the 
universe 1s this: The outward aspect of the phenomenal world, according 
to Ibn Tufayl, has the attributes of multiplicity, illusion, change, 
partiality, and relations ;3 the inward aspect is pure unity, outside space 
and time, unchangeable, immaterial, relationless,+ perfect and whole. 
Thus, it follows that whatever attributes one ascribes to the Necessary 
Being one can also ascribe to the inward aspect of the phenomenal 
world. Also, based on Hayy’s mystical experience, this aspect and 
God possess the same attributes in all respects which by necessity 
make the two identical. Therefore, we can safely affirm that the Neces- 
sary Being and the internal aspect of the world of appearances possess 
the relationship of sumple self-identity; and the universe in its outward 
aspect 1s but an objectification of this rzdentity. This is, in part, what 
we mean when we attribute pantheism to Ibn Tufayl’s thought. 

The idea of Ibn Tufayl’s pantheism is not yet completely settled 
and the issue does not end with our preceding conclusion. Further 
explanation and justification are needed. Bearing in mind the foregoing 
conclusion, Ibn Tufayl’s analogy of the sun reflected in a series of 


1 Ibid., p. 105. 
2 Ibid., p. 101. 
3 Ibid., pp. 125-26. 
4 Ibid., p. 129. 
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polished mirrors and the being with seventy thousand faces can be 
properly understood. The analogy of the sun can be considered to 
mean the reflection and externalization of the Necessary Being in 
physical things. The universe 7s at once the Necessary Being externally 
manifested and is not. On naturalistic grounds, Hayy’s phenomenal 
self appeared to be distinct from the transcendental Self; but, after 
complete mystical submersion it proved to be one with the Necessary 
Being.! Thus it follows from the point of view of the Necessary Being 
that the finite and the multiple are not real but are simply appearances ; 
and the distinction and opposition between matter and form, extension 
and thought, the self and the not-self are illusions. Consequently, in 
a profound sense, the phenomenal world does not exist; what is, 
as wn the Necessary Being. 

If we would, figuratively speaking, consider the Necessary Being 
as one person, then, on the preceding analysis, the entire physical 
universe would be His face, the reflection of the sun; and, the sun 
itself is representative of His form or inner nature. [bn Tufayl’s view 
of reality, thus considered, renders man a part of the everlasting 
divine presence.? Most human beings are of Salaman’s type. They know 
God through their awareness of nature, because their experience 
of the latter is in essence their experience of His outer aspects or, to 
reverse Ibn Tufayl’s analogy, theirs is an experience of the image of 
the sun marred by the unpolished surface of a mirror. 

On the other hand, the seventy thousand faces with seventy thousand 
mouths in each, and seventy thousand tongues in every face, are to 
be interpreted as denoting God’s infinite nature, the vastness, the varie- 
ty, and the complexity of the phenomenal world in which the Necessary 
Being manifests Himself. Stars, fire, stones, animals, birds, and human 
beings are instances, or modes of the Necessary Being. However 
these finite entities are not self-subsistent. Also, the multiplicity of 
faces represents, in a Spinozistic strain, the infinite attributes of the 
Necessary Being, for He is infinite in every respect.3 

Also, from the analogy of seventy thousand faces, one can infer that 
individual souls and separate pieces of matter are not really things but 
merely aspects of the Divine. Fragmentariness and the seemingly 
chaotic varieties acquire wholeness and unity when viewed in the 


1 [bid., p. 92. 
2 We use the term “part” only metaphorically, since God is complete unity. 
3 Ibid., pp. 86-87. 
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light of the Necessary Being. That every particular fact in the universe 
points to something beyond itself makes love or yearning for Him 
a natural aim for beings that have consciousness.! Thus, the deep 
meaning in his analogy of seventy thousand faces permits Ibn Tufayl 
to say with Royce, “in vain would we wander in the darkness; we 
are eternally at home in God.’” 


4, Ipn TUFAYL AND THE PANTHEISTIC PARADOX 


Along with the preceding comments we must ask a question whose 
answer by now is amply clear: Does Ibn Tufayl’s pantheism imply 
the identity of the world with God in every respect or does it imply 
His utter difference? Our analysis has shown that the world at once 
vs and is not identical with God. This means that Ibn Tufayl believes 
the two following propositions to be true: “The world is identical 
with God” and “The world is distinct from, namely not identical 
with, God’’. Thus, our author’s conception of reality seems to be para- 
doxical: X is Y and X is not Y, which is rationally absurd. Itis in this 
seemingly logically absurd sense that Ibn Tufayl’s pantheism must 
be understood. 

W. T. Stace asserts with vigor a view similar to Ibn Tufayl’s without 
discussing our author. He urges that pantheism taken as the identity 
between God and the universe cannot be rightly understood. Even 
Spinoza’s view of substance, which is a classical example of pantheism, 
in its profound meaning does not completely result in the identity of 
God and the world.? Pantheism always involves a paradox similar to 
Ibn Tufayl’s. Says Stace, “The proposition that the world is both 
identical with and different. from God may be called the pantheistic 
paradox.’’4 

Now, as our analysis above has shown, and based on his statements 
in the passage,> Ibn Tufayl must have been aware of the seeming 
logical paradox involved in this pantheism. Stace endorses this mode of 
pantheism and affirms the philosophical impossibility of any other. 
We, however, wish to urge that Stace’s thesis of the paradox in- 


1 Ibid., pp. 92-105. 

2 Royce, op. cit., p. 427. 

3°W. T. Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy, New York, 1960, pp. 112, 216. 
4 [bid., p. 212. 

5 See above p. 214. 
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volved, especially as instanced by Ibn Tufayl,} is clearly mistaken 
and that our author knowingly or unknowingly was not caught in 
a logical paradox. Appearances are sometimes deceptive and in Ibn 
Tufayl’s case they are more than usual. 

One must ask in what sense Ibn Tufayl’s pantheism asserts both 
the negation and affirmation of the same proposition: X is Y and X is 
not Y. In our opinion, when Ibn Tufayl affirms and negates the same 
proposition, his mind must have operated on two different modes and 
levels of negation and affirmation. Only if Hayy at one and the same 
time believed that the world is and is not identical with God, is he con- 
fronted with a paradox. The fact of the matter is that Hayy understood 
and contended that the world is identical with God only during his 
utter annihilation. God, through extreme subjectivism (intuctive method) 
appears to be identical with the world. “Then Hayy must be identical 
with Him and so must every being.... These he had once seen as many; 
but now in the light of this presupposition [subjective experience] 
they seemed to merge into one entity.”2 But such an awareness of 
undiluted pantheism is of a different order than the sensible world of 
which our language is part; such being the case, the expression of 
this awareness by an objective sensible language can only be effected 
metaphorically by saying that He is and He is not identical with 
the world. Ibn Tufayl, in fact, complains about the difficulty of this 
objective mode of expression.? Relations, including the primary rule 
of the law of contradiction that a thing cannot be itself and not itself 
at the same time, do not apply to the transphenomenal world, accor- 
ding to Ibn Tufayl.4 Relations emerge in the phenomenal world, and 
the violation of the law of contradiction, which involves at least 
the relationship between two entities, is not objectively permissible. 

Thus, the objective communication of a subjective truth would 
unavoidably be paradoxical. Consequently, Ibn Tufayl’s seeming 
pantheistic paradox obtains in this manner: He is communicating 
a subjective truth about transphenomenal fact in an objective language, 
whose locus is phenomenal or empirical. The paradox is therefore 
in appearance a matter of oblique expression and not of ontological iden- 


1 Stace most probably did not have Ibn Tufayl in mind when presenting his thesis. 
But since he claims that it applies to all views of pantheism, we, therefore, are justified 
in questioning whether this thesis applies to Ibn Tufayl’s view as well. 

2 Hayy, p. 124. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10-11, 121, 124, 132. 

4 Ibid., p. 123. 
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tity or nonidentity. The Necessary being viewed subjectively is identical 
with the unity of all phenomena—the world; viewed objectively 
from the natural standpoint He is utter difference and non-identical. 
Subjective identity and objective difference do not commit Ibn Tufayl 
to a logical paradox, any more than one who is swimming fast and 
talking slowly. To swim fast and talk slowly at one and the same 
time generates no paradox of any kind. Hence, to repeat, on similar 
grounds subjective identity and objective difference generate no 
logical paradox. This is so because subjective knowledge (intuitive) is 
discontinuous with objective knowledge, is by far qualitatively 
superior! and does not belong to the realm of reason to reason about. 
In fact, the term “‘paradox’’ or “logical absurdity”’ does not apply 
to it. Logic and its rules of consistency and paradoxicality belong 
to the rational and empirical realms; reason finds itself helpless in 
pronouncing definite judgments about the intimate nature of the 
real.2 At most, reason can point to the existence of the Necessary 
Being ;3 it is subjective intuition that grasps Him internally. Only 
if one considers God both at once subjectively identical and non- 
identical or objectively identical and non-identical, would he be 
caught in a logical paradox. 

If the foregoing analysis is granted, then it follows that Ibn Tufayl’s 
pantheism is not paradoxical and it obtains when man intuitively 
(subjectively) projects himself into the depth of the totality of all 
being. Subjectively speaking, on mystical grounds, man, the universe, 
and God are one; objectively considered, the three do not have this 
identity. This we consider to be the real meaning of [bn Tufayl’s pan- 
theism. Stace’s views on the pantheistic paradox are mistaken at 
least when applied to Ibn Tufayl. 


5. SprnozA’s EVERLASTING PRESENCE OF SUBSTANCE 
AND [pn TuFrAyu’s Nrecressarny ExIsTtent BEING 


Now, a word about the resemblances between Ibn Tufayl and 
Spinoza is in order. In our opinion, the resemblances and most probably 
the causal relationship between the two thinkers merit a thorough 


1 Hayy, pp. 6-9, 121-22, 124-26. 
2 Ibid., pp. 126-27. 
3 Ibid., pp. 81-86 
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and independent study which the scope of this essay does not allow. 
We shall therefore limit ourselves to the predominant resemblances. 

Karly in our study we pointed out the historical possibility of a 
direct knowledge of Ibn Tufayl’s treatise by Spinoza. We also remarked 
that Spinoza was fascinated by the treatise and urged his close friend 
J. Bouwmeester to translate it into Dutch in A. D. 1672. Spinoza’s 
initials appeared on this translation.! Furthermore, Spinoza, occasional- 
ly called the last of the Medievals and the God-intoxicated phil- 
osopher, was aware of and influenced by Maimonides and the Muslim 
philosophers. The Neoplatonism of Maimonides and the Muslim masters 
such as al-Farabi and Avicenna was the living impulse behind Spinoza’s 
pantheistic outlook.2 While only contending that the direct influence 
of Ibn Tufayl on Spinoza is probable (for further research is needed to 
completely establish a definite causal influence), it is worthwhile 
drawing attention to basic resemblances between the two. 

Bearing the dangers of oversimplification in mind, one can maintain 
that Spinoza’s philosophy in its substantial outlines is in part explicit 
and in part implicit in Ibn Tufayl’s conception of reality. There is 
a marked resemblance between the two on the issues of the Nature 
of God, His attributes, modes, and the immediacy of man’s vision 
of Him. | 

As is clear from our preceding analysis and exposition, Ibn Tufayl, 
through intuitive awakening and the seeming pantheistic paradox 
renders everything God except God Himself. It is by now clear that 
according to Ibn Tufayl there is nothing in the phenomenal world 
which is not involved in the nature of God, and nothing happens in 
this world which does not emanate from Him. God is and is not the 
totality of the interworking of all things. This brings the notion or 
the unity of being into play. Ibn Tufayl’s views on this point, discussed 
earlier, are like Spinoza’s concerning the unity of substance. Says 
Spinoza, ““No substance, in so far as it is substance, can be divided 
into parts. No attribute of substance can be divided into parts.’ 
Spinoza calls the totality of all things substance or God.* Like Ibn 


1 See above p. 22. 

2 For a full justification of this statement, see H. A. Wolfson’s remarkable work 
The Philosophy of Spinoza, New York, 1961. 

3 Benedict Spinoza, Hihics, trans. A. Boyle, London, 1938, Part I, Props. XII and 
XIII, p. 10. 

4 Ibid., Part I, Props. I-XXXIV, pp. 3-29. 
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Tufayl, he affirms the unity of substance in a universal manner by 
stressing that the attributes and variety of modes constitute one indivi- 
sible continuum.! Also, along the same lines of argument that our 
author follows, Spinoza recognizes the endless multiplicity and 
variety of finite entities within the coherent unity of a universal 
substance. This multiplicity of modes is due to man’s limited and 
fragmentary conception of the totality of things. In this totality the 
unlimited variety of finite beings melts and merges into oneness. 

Thus, for both Spinoza and Ibn Tufayl, multiplicity emerges due 
to a “faulty” one-sided apprehension of the real. If we fill in our 
defective apprehension we shall see the contingent and finite episodes 
as a chain in the necessary order, the changing as a partial manitfesta- 
tion of the permanent all-embracing substance, and the “limited 
temporal” objects as our mutilation of eternal actuality.2 Spinoza 
says, “individual things cannot be [properly] conceived without 
God.” Their finite being is, as such, illusory and, in fact, the whole 
framework of the world of particulars and finitude vanishes into 
illusion. Multiplicity of particular things, according to Spinoza, if 
regarded as natura naturata or as they really are, in so far as they 
are dependent on a coherent modal order, seems to disappear in the 
system. Everything on tts own is but a part incomplete in essence, 
finite in nature, and transitory in existence.4 These views are equally 
true of Ibn Tufayl: Before Hayy’s elevation to the universal totality 
of things, facts to him appeared sundered, detached, and an abundant 
variety. But when he viewed them in relation to other facts, they 
progressively converged into unity until the entire universe and all 
that is in it appeared as one. His external self, which appeared true from 
the point of view of this partial conception of things, Hayy discovered 
to be a transient thing,’ an illusion, after he intuited the depths of the 
Necessary Being; his true self was none other than Him. Thus, accord- 
ding to Ibn Tufayl, particularity and multiplicity cannot subsist on 
their own. Like Spinoza, Hayy became aware that under the illumina- 
ting light of eternity particulars lost their isolation, became illusory, 


1 [bid., Props. I-XVII, pp. 3-15; Prop. XXXIV, p. 29. See also Stace, op. cit., p. 216 

2 Spinoza, op. cit., Part II, Props. XXV-X XIX. pp. 60-62; Prop. XXXI, p. 63; 
Prop. XLV, pp. 72-73. 

3 Ibid., Part II, Porop. XLV, pp. 72-73. 

4 Tbid., Part II, Prop. XX XI, Cor. p. 63; PartI, Prop. XIII “n” p. 10; Part II, 
Prop. XLIV cor. and “‘n”; Part Il, Prop. X XVII and XXIX and XIII. 

5 Hayy, p. 92. 
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and “everything melted away, dissolved, scattered into dust and 
with this vanished the identity that was himself.’’! Accordingly, this 
world of isolated and perishable objects, that is the locus of the natural- 
istic or scientific quest, 1s by and large illusory for both Ibn Tufayl 
and Spinoza. 

Furthermore, Ibn Tufayl’s seeming pantheistic paradox also obtains 
in Spinoza’s notion of substance. Substance or God, is and is not the 
universe at one and the same time from the point of view of natura 
naturans or the one substance of whose nature all things are the 
co-equal and co-eternal manifestations of God, the universe is identical 
with God; and from the point of view of natura naturata, or the sum 
total of events in which God displays Himself in space and time. 
He is not identical with the universe.2 The difference between the 
two concepts is simply the difference between an object regarded as 
a single coherent whole and the same object regarded as the sum of 
its parts with the accent falling on multiplicity and dispersion. For, 
as W. T. Stace rightly notes, if one interprets Spinoza’s God to mean 
only nature, then He will be just another name for nature and the 
term “God” just a piece of verbiage. For Spinoza as for Ibn 
Tufayl, God is not only all things as such, but all things are in 
God‘ which, for Spinoza, means that substance is a “‘whole which 
exists over and above and beyond the sum of modes.... Spinoza’s 
substance is a whole transcending the universe, the latter being the 
sum of the modes, and the relation of substance to the universe is 
conceived by him after the manner of the relation of the whole to the 
part...”5 Similarly, for Ibn Tufayl the universe, considered as a 
Gestalt or one configuration, transcends the atomic nature of its 
parts. But whether Spinoza’s pantheistic paradox is a real one or 
it can be obviated, as we have shown in Ibn Tufayl’s case, is not of 
our concern here. What is significant is that both thinkers agree that 
God is and is not identical with the universe, 

The above resemblance, if granted, permits us to confirm and agree 
with Wolfson’s view that Spinoza’s notion of substance contains 


1 [bid., p. 120. 

2 Spinoza, op. cit., Part I, Prop. X XIX Note, pp. 23-24. See also Defs. 4 and 5, Part IT, 
Prop. XIII and Cor. 

3 Stace, op. cit., p. 172. 

4 Spinoza, op. cit., Part I, Props. XV and XVIII. 

5 Wolfson, op. cit., p. 75. 

6 I[bid., p. 66. 
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nothing new and that such a notion was known to the Medievals.® 
In fact, when Spinoza maintains that substance is a necessary existant 
being and self-caused, he is just reiterating Ibn Tufayl’s view of the 
Necessary Being.! 

Spinoza says, “A substance cannot be produced from anything 
else; it will therefore be its own cause, that is, its essence necessarily 
involves existence, or existence appertains to the nature of it.”2 On 
the other hand, Ibn Tufayl urges that the Existent Necessary Being 
is not produced by anything else and that “He is pure existence, 
whose essence is self-caused, and gives being to all that is.’ This 
resemblance seems to be deeper and goes beyond the definition of 
the nature of God to His attributes and modes. 

According to Spinoza, the essential characteristics of the nature 
of substance are manifest in two attributes, extension and thought. 
What is, is both thought and extension.4 Extension may either be 
regarded as a single indivisible nature or the infinite collection of 
particular extended objects. Spinoza contends that these objects, 
or bodies, exist within the three dimensions® and that extension is 
a property of all bodies, especially of the universe as a whole. Similarly, 
as we have shown earlier, Ibn Tufayl considers the physical aspect 
of the universe as the outward expression of the internal meaning 
of things. Corresponding to universal matter, or extension, in the uni- 
verse is a universal form which is equivalent to the Necessary Being. 
Furthermore, all bodies are extended in three dimensions; extension, 
which constitutes the nature of bodies, penetrates the entire universe.® 
Also, extension may differ in amount and quantity in bodies, but it 
does not really differ in kind; there is oneness of extension in the 
varieties of body. Thus, according to Ibn Tufayl, in so far as the 
universe is identical with God, one of His attributes is extension or 
matter. This Ibn Tufayl does not explicitly mention, but, as we have 
seen, it is implicit in his work. Also, matter, we said, does not really 
exist, for extension as an attribute of God, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the intimate nature of the totality of things, proves to be an 


1 Hayy, p. 89. 

2 Spinoza, op. cit., Part I, Props. VII & VIII, p. 4. 

3 Hayy, pp. 89, 90. 

4 Spinoza, op. cit., Part I, Prop. XIV & Cor. II; Part II, Props. I & IL. 
5 Ibid., Part I. Prop. XV, Note. 

6 Cf. Hayy, Part ITI. 

? Ibid., p. 90. 
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illusion; ““He is He... and all vanish into Him,’ says Ibn Tufayl. 
For Spinoza, too, extension or matter when viewed as an integral part 
of the wholeness of substance, becomes illusory. ‘‘Whatever is, is in 
God’! and as such has no real status in isolation, says Spinoza. 

Despite such similarities, one of the seeming differences between 
the two on this point is that Ibn Tufayl does not openly say that 
God is extended; however, by implication he could be shown to mean 
the same thing as Spinoza that “God is an extended thing.’’? For 
insofar as God manifests Himself in the physical universe, He must 
in this sense be extended, according to Ibn Tufayl. 

On the other hand, the universal form or Cosmic Soul, which one 
infers from Ibn Tufayl’s work, reduced to Spinoza’s language becomes 
the attribute of thought. The inner nature of the Necessary Being has 
form (thought) as its attribute which best manifests itself in man 
(Hayy). Hayy, who surpassed the animals by his thinking faculty, 
discovered God, and united with Him by virtue of this faculty. He 
also knew that this essence (thought) is no other than that of the Necess- 
ary Being. Thus, there seems to be in Ibn Tufayl’s conception of reality 
two attributes that run parallel to each other ; these are the inward and 
the outward attributes. Thought (form in lower beings) and extension 
are reduced to one through mystical experience and represent, in the 
web of Ibn Tufayl’s thought, a double manifestation of His nature. 
Thus, every entity in the apparent diversity of the universe has its 
internal (thought or form) correlates; matter itself possesses a very 
weak form because it is semi-real. Like the two faces of the same 
coin, thought and extension are and are not one and the same. In 
short, Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy, if interpreted properly, culminates 
in a complete psychophysical parallelism similar to Spinoza’s. Accord- 
ingly, the multiplicity of things in the universe, observed by Hayy, 
is but a plurality of Spinozistic modes or entities of thought and exten- 
sion that impregnate the bewildering variety of the universe. 

These modes, fragmentations, and particulars do not follow from 
the Necessary Being “‘contingently but of necessity” ;? “nothing 
contingent is granted.”4 Everything is determined by the necessity 
of divine nature. Similarly, Ibn Tufayl urges that all entities in the 


1 Spinoza, op. cif., Part I, Prop. XV, p. 11; Prop. XXIV, p. 23. 
2 Ibid., Part I, Prop. II, p. 39. 

3 [bid., Part I, Prop. XXIX, p. 23. 

4 Ibid. 
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universe can not subsist in themselves, since they are caused and in 
need of the Necessary Being.1 

Also, both Ibn Tufayl and Spinoza consider God as infinite and 
reject the notion of essential attributes by identifying these attributes 
with His nature. On this issue Spinoza says the following: “All sub- 
stance is necessarily infinite... to call it infinite is the absolute assertion 
of the existence of its nature.’’* God ‘“‘consists of infinite attributes 
each of which expresses a certain eternal and infinite essence... ;’’ 
and “an attribute is that which the intellect perceives of a substance 
as constituting its essence...;”4 “the power of God is the same as 
His essence.’’> Now, one observes that [bn Tufayl is in harmony with 
the preceding statements of Spinoza. The former says that God is 
infinite in power, perfection, and nature ;* His attributes are identical 
with His essence; His power, knowledge, and wisdom are one with 
His nature.? From this it follows, according to Ibn Tufayl, that His 
attributes are like those of Spinoza’s substance, diverse and infinite. 
Also, since God is infinite and His attributes are His essence, these 
attributes must be infinite. 

Further resemblances between the two philosophers can be discerned. 
For instance, Ibn Tufayl, as is clear from Part III of the treatise, 
considers intuitive knowledge the highest that man can attain. This 
knowledge is most unlike discursive reasoning: It is direct, immediate, 
and grasps the innermost nature of the real. Ibn Tufayl tells us that 
the science-oriented knowledge is approximate, less clear, and wanting 
in delight when contrasted with intuitive knowledge.’ Similarly, 
Spinoza believes in a “third” kind of knowledge which he calls “‘scientia 
ntuitiva’’. This knowledge involves the realization and satisfaction 
of human nature by apprehending Reality and becoming one with 
It. The outcome of such a knowledge is the perfect peace of mind 
engendered by the union of man’s being with the Universal Substance. 
According to Spinoza, to know in this manner is to become acutely 
aware of the necessary order of things, which presupposes a complete 


1 Hayy, pp. 85-86. 

2 Spinoza, op. cit., Part I, Prop. VIII, pp. 4-5. 
3 Ibid., Part I, Prop. XI, p. 7. 

4 Ibid., Part I, Prop. X, Proof, p. 7. 

5 [bid., Part I, Prop. XXXIV, pp. 162-63. 

6 Hayy, pp. 86, 88-89, 94. 

? Ibid., pp. 88-90, 118, 123. 

8 Ibid., p. 10. 
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grasp of the universe and ultimately a grasp of Reality in all Its 
manifestations. ! 

On the other hand, Ibn Tufayl, in the treatise, displays Hayy’s 
need for peace of mind in order to reach the intuitive heights claimed 
by Spinoza.?2 The similarity between the two on intuitive knowledge 
needs no further explanation. 

One further point of resemblance should be considered: This is 
the notion of love for God which constitutes the apex of the philosophies 
of both thinkers. Hayy’s science—oriented search into the source of 
all phenomena saturated him with yearning (shawq) and passion to 
know and become the Necessary Being Himself. Hayy continuously 
showed an overpowering desire to know God for his own sake and not 
because of fear or reward. Thus, the satisfaction of Hayy’s passion 
meant a complete merger and fusion in Him; also, throughout his 
explorations Hayy seemed to understand God more when his knowledge 
of the phenomenal world became deeper. Knowing him, according 
to Ibn Tufayl, is to love Him and become Him. 

If Spinoza in his Ethics does not repeat these views of Ibn Tufayl 
verbatim, he certainly presents ideas that are deeply similar. For 
instance, Spinoza says that knowledge must culminate in the love 
of Him for His own sake; nothing can separate us from the love of 
God and “no one can hate God” or help loving Him since hating or 
indifference to knowing the intimate nature of reality, of which He 
is a part, would be self-contradictory. Also, the love for God is disinteres- 
ted, without thought of favor or expectation that God will love man 
in return. The vision of the truth, Spinoza tells us, is most interesting, 
exciting, desirable, lovable of all things.4 

In substance, the preceding remarks concern the basic resemblances 
between the two philosophers. A more comprehensive comparison 
may, indeed, discern further ones. 


1 Spinoza, op. cit., Part II, Props III-IV, pp. 39-40; Props. XL-XLII, pp. 66-69; 
Props. XXV-X XVIII, 214-216. 

2 Hayy, pp. 119-20. 

3 Ibid., pp. 94-98, 107-11. 

4 Spinoza, op. cit., Part V, Props. VIII-XLII, pp. 215-23. 
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6. ETERNITY OF THE WORLD. 
REFUTATION OF SIDDIQI’s THESIS 


A philosopher-pantheist who believes in the eternity of God must 
of necessity hold that the world is eternal. Ibn Tufayl is such a philo- 
sopher. In the treatise, however, he presents this belief with a semblance 
of uncertainty and contradiction in order to guard himself against 
possible repercussions by the orthodox public and by the ruling class. 
This form of intentionally adopting two contradictory views on the 
same issue Is a part of his method of concealment mentioned earlier. 

Ibn Tufayl provides us with a definite clue concerning his real 
belief on the problem of the eternity and/or creation of the world. 
His method of disguising his stand on this issue led a certain writer 
to advance, hastily perhaps, the view that “Ibn Tufayl accepts neither 
the eternity nor temporal creation of the world. This antimony clearly 
anticipates the Kantian position that reason has its own limits and 
that its arguments lead to a maze of contradiction.”? This view of 
Siddiqi’s, we believe, is faulty, holds fast to appearances involved 
in the problem, and entirely overlooks Ibn Tufayl’s method of dealing 
with religiously sensitive and volatile issues of the day. The following 
discussion will therefore attempt to show that Ibn Tufayl believed 
in the eternity of the world and that Siddiqi’s thesis is mistaken. 

In dealing with the question of the eternity of the world Ibn Tufayl 
finds himself face to face with the béte noire of Islamic philosophy. 
Muslim philosophers exercised their minds for centuries to reconcile 
the notion of the eternity of the world with the Islamic view of its 
creation. Neoplatonism proved to be a “good’’ compromise between 
the two views. For instance, al-Farabi and Avicenna upheld eman- 
ationism thinking that they could at once satisfy the demands of philo- 
sophy and the imperatives of revelation. On the other hand, al-Ghazzali 
as a champion of Muslim orthodoxy, was dissatisfied with their views 
on the problem and uncompromisingly attacked them for such a 
heretic belief. Thus Ibn Tufayl, in his apparent non-committed 
attitude, displays perhaps the wavering attitude of most Muslim 
philosophers on the problem of the eternity of the world and/or its 
creation. 


1 See above, pp. 36-43. 
2 B. H. Siddiqi, “Ibn Tufayl” in A History of Muslim Philosophy, ed. M. M. Sharif, 
Wiesbaden, 1963, Vol. I, p. 533. 
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Ibn Tufayl adroitly smuggles his view on the eternity of the world 
into his treatise and considers the possible objections to these views: 
If one believes in the eternity of the world, one faces the difficulty 
that the world can not be considered prior in time to its contingent 
events. These events are generated in time, from which it follows 
that the world was brought forth in time, and thus, can not be eternal. 
On the other hand, the belief in the creation or novelty of the universe 
in time necessitates the presence of time before time; but, time is 
an accident of the world and its phenomena, and therefore, the world 
could not be considered posterior to time. As a result, the world must be 
eternal for it could not have begun in time. Furthermore, the novelty of 
the world at a certain specific moment compels one to wonder why the 
Agent produced this world at this moment and not at any other. Had 
some outside power disturbed Him ? Ibn Tufayl answers in the negative: 
the world had not yet been created and therefore there could be no 
outside power to occasion the coming into being of this world. Also, 
the creation of the world could not have been due to some change 
occurring within Him simply because there is no conceivable cause 
for this change.! Hence, the act of creation must be eternal ; and similar- 
ly, the world must be eternal. 

Thus, finding weighty arguments both for and against the creation 
and eternity of the world, Hayy could not make up his mind. The 
significant thing for him was that both views culminate in the establish- 
ment of one and the same fact: there is an Immaterial Lfficient cause 
for all phenomena. 

Reaching this conclusion, Ibn Tufayl immediately furnishes us 
with a hint to his real belief by unexpectedly leaping out of the context 
of the argument and asserting that the world must be eternal: 


The world with its entirety, then, and all that is in it, heavens, earth, and stars and 
all that lies above, beneath and between is His work and creation, and is logically 
posterior to God in nature but not in tame; just similar to holding something in your 
hand while moving your arm. The object you held would undoubtedly move with 
your hand, a movement that is logically posterior to your hand, but coexisting 
with it in time. For in time the two motions are simultaneous. It is in this way, 
in nature but not in time, that the universe is caused and created by its maker.? 


1 Hayy, pp. 80-88. Ibn Tufayl] seems to epitomize with slight changes here, the argu- 
ments presented by al-Ghazzili, in his book TahG@fut al- faldsifa (Incoherence of the Philo- 
sophers), op. cit., pp. 48-109. 

2 Hayy, pp. 87-88. Italicizing is mine 
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This passage, in which Ibn Tufayl concluded his discussion of the 
eternity and creation of the world, leaves no doubt that he believed 
in the eternity of the world in the vein of most Muslim Neoplatonists. 
God is logically prior to the world but chronologically coexists with 
it. This conclusion was intended by Ibn Tufayl for those who are 
philosophically bent and could pierce through the veil with which 
he disguised his authentic beliefs. For there is no reason whatsoever, 
apart from his intention to record his view on the eternity of the 
world, to emphatically maintain this view after he had concluded 
that Hayy could not make up his mind on this issue. 

Thus, Ibn Tufayl believed that the world is eternal and only 
displayed a semblance of ambivalence to show the intricate arguments 
involved in either view and to assure the pious Muslims that the eternity 
of the world does not annul God’s existence. What corroborates this 
conclusion is its harmony with the general trend of the treatise: the 
outward aspect, which as we have already pointed out, accords with 
the basic tenets of revelation, and the inward aspect, which agrees 
with the demonstrative philosophic view. On more than one occasion 
ibn Tufayl follows the same strategy. In the two contrary versions 
of Hayy’s birth he presents two possibilities and then later stresses, 
with detailed elaboration, the naturalistic view of the emergence of 
life. Also, in his passing spurious denial of complete mystical merger 
in God, he reaffirms this merger and proceeds to elucidate his stand 
by emphasizing that Hayy’s knowledge of His essence rendered him 
one with God.1 

Furthermore, in a similar manner, he tells us in a small part of 
the treatise that the knowledge obtained through revelation is in har- 
mony with Hayy’s philosophic attainment ;? but most of the treatise 
is devoted to philosophic knowledge and provides a clue for us to 
infer that demonstrative knowledge is of a higher and a deeper order 
than either Asal’s or Salaman’s.2 These considerations, we believe, 
strengthen the contention that Ibn Tufayl endorsed the view of the 
eternity of the world. 

This conclusion is diametrically opposed to Siddiqi’s thesis, aud 
if granted, renders the latter irrelevent to the proper understanding 
of Ibn Tufayl on this point. Besides, Siddiqi’s delineation of the 


1 Hayy, p. 123; see also above, pp. 214. 
2 Hayy, Part IV, p. 143-45. 
3 Ibid., pp. 149-54. 
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resemblance of our author to Kant on this particular issue seems 
to be totally unwarranted. The fact that Hayy argued strongly against 
both the eternity and creation of the world, does not bear a definite 
resemblance to Kant’s antinomies of pure reason. Kant was investiga- 
ting the epistemological foundation of reason and laying its bounds 
and limits, an endeavor which climaxed in his rejection of metaphy- 
sics in toto. On the other hand, Ibn Tufayl, as we have seen, conceded 
that God’s existence can be proved both rationally and intuitively ; 
and thus, that these two approaches affirm the possibility of metaphy- 
sics. In fact, Ibn Tufayl’s philosophy becames almost hollow and 
indigent if one strips it of its metaphysical locus. Had Ibn Tufayl 
mentioned, in one way or another, that the limit of human reason is 
the phenomenal world and reason is arrested by contradiction when 
it jumps beyond this limit, then a resemblance between him and 
Kant would be possible. Consequently, we reject Siddiqi’s thesis on 
Ibn Tufayl’s notion of the eternity of the world and his resemblance to 
Kant as unfounded. One cannot conceive a naturalistic mystic such 
as Ibn Tufayl leaning toward Kantian antinomies and paralogisms of 
pure reason. For these imply, in substance, the very negation of mysti- 
cal intuition. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


HAYY’S ATTAINMENT OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
IBN TUFAYL AND KIERKEGAARD ON EXISTENTIAL 
APPROPRIATION OF TRUTH. IBN TUFAYL’S METHOD 

OF INDIRECT COMMUNICATION 


1. NATURALISM IS SURPASSED BY MysTIcAL EXPERIENCE AND 
THE DOWNFALL OF THE COOPERATION OF METHODS 


In discussing Ibn Tufayl’s intuitive and behavioral methods we 
mentioned that in mystical communion man abandons the naturalistic 
category and places his consciousness outside the realm of rational 
discourse. The various methods of acquiring knowledge which Hayy 
resorted to cooperated, as we have seen, to reach a transphenomenal 
domain whose immediate apprehension does not belong to naturalism 
proper.! Descriptive, deductive and inductive methods pronounce 
their own downfall after performing their function of pointing to 
a deeper reality than the world of appearances. This reality dictates 
its special method through which it could be penetrated and grasped. 
This method is mystical intuition prepared by practice,? which launches 
man from the world of projected images and simulated truth to the 
very core of truth itself. 

All that reason, in its two models, the deductive and inductive, can 
comprehend is the nature of the sensible world, the separate intelligen- 
ces and the existence of God.? Naturalism, as it were, in its process 
of synthesis and analysis comes to know its limits, and to know that 
it cannot know the heights of intimacy. This is what Ibn Tufayl meant 
by saying “I’ve left him [an imaginary friend who accuses Ibn Tufayl 
of abandoning the rule of reason] and his reason and his ’sound minds.‘ 
What he means by reason...is no more than the power to articulate, 
to abstract a general concept from a number of sensory particulars... 


1 Hayy, pp. 4-11, 122-26. 

2 Ibid., see also pp. 105-20. 

3 This is evidenced by Hayy’s explorations of the world by using reason and experi- 
mentation and by discovering God’s existence before achieving mystical ecstacy. 
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But the kind of understanding I am speaking of transcends all this.’’! 
This kind of understanding, which Ibn Tufayl claims to be incom- 
prehensible by rational powers is mystical immediacy. To be sure, 
reason can comprehend the superiority of God to all creation,? and 
that He is the source of all being ;3 beyond that reason remains silent 
and impotent. For, as is apparent from Hayy’s mystical elevation, 
no rational method alone can bring man to the lkving presence of God. 
Mystical felicity cannot “be fully understood by one without actually 
reaching it and seeing it.’’4 Here Ibn Tufayl is telling us that mystical 
experience does not lend itself to reason in order that reason may 
handle it in such a way as to make it comprehensible. Such an expe- 
rience is ultimate and unique; being so unique, reason cannot find 
a way by which it can penetrate the transphenomenal realm for man 
to understand.5 

Thus, after complete consumption in God, Hayy’s quest for know- 
ledge seems to have acquired new movement; naturalism, which im- 
teally was a relevant method of inquiry, is surpassed by the fact of mystical 
consumption. Truth becomes something beyond the reach of the sci- 
ence-oriented method.* The results which this method yielded and which 
seemed unquestionably true are rendered approximations wanting 
in freshness and immediacy. The naturalistic attitude, conceived from 
a subjective point of view becomes undesirable, a means for error; 
truth becomes a subjective appropriation, a passionate love to be Him, 
an inward craving by man to become God. This new attitude explains 
perhaps why isolation from and renunciation of the world are necessary 
for men such as Hayy. This renunciation is unavoidable for those 
who want to achieve mystical experience. Thus, we would have to 
consider now the characteristics and nature of this experience as 
viewed by Ibn Tufayl. 


2. Isn Turayu’s Description or Mysticau EXPERIENCE 


Many features of the mystical experience were delineated throughout 
our exposition and analysis in the essay. In this section we intend to 


1 [bid., pp. 125-26. 

2 Ibid., pp. 186, 117-18. 

3 Ibid., pp. 73-74, 88-89. 

4 Ibid., p. 126. See also p. 129. 
5 [bid., pp. 4-11, 126. 

6 Ibid., pp. 7-8, 126. 
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tie the threads and bring together the different aspects of the experience 
diffused therein in order to obtain a unified view of Ibn Tufayl’s 
notions on the subject. 

Ibn Tufayl is a mystic of the extreme type. Nothing less than total 
absorption in God satisfies the pulsating passion of his inner being. 
Although in his Introduction he quotes Avicenna’s description of 
the mystical experience, and is very sympathetic with al-Ghazzali’s 
mysticism, nevertheless his mysticism transcends the ideas of these 
thinkers on the subject and draws him nearer to extreme pantheists 
in the Islamic mystical tradition such as al-Bistami (d. A.D. 874) 
and al-Hallaj (d. A.D. 922).2 

Hayy, for instance, getting rid of corporeal qualities, sensations 
and images and renouncing the naturalistic attitude,? came finally 
to recognize that his self and the Universal Self or God are one and 
the same. In the ‘melting away” or “fading away” (fand’) of his 
individuality into the infinite being, the chasm which separated him 
from God was bridged, and the relationship between his phenomenal 
self and the Universal Self became that of sample identity.2 This is 
the profoundest and highest experience that man can obtain; it is 
the freedom from the torturing illusions of the phenomenal world; 
it is salvation from the bondage of man’s fragmentary and bewildering 
misconceptions about himself and nature. The zest for knowledge, 
the agonizing drama, the inward turbulence precipitated by one’s 
ignorance of what is, are finally quenched and pacified in an everlasting 
merger with ultimate perfection and _ bliss.4 

If one strips himself of all worldly desires and withdraws his con- 
sciousness of everything in his immediate surrounding,® save Him, he 
penetrates the profound depths of reality and reaches a state of total 
absorption. Ibn Tufayl, describing Hayy’s consumption, says: 


From memory and mind all disappeared, heaven and earth and all that is between 
them, all forms of spirit and powers of the body, even the disembodied powers 
that know the Truly Existent. And with the rest vanished the identity that was 
himself. Everything melted away, dissolved, scattered into fine dust and there 
remained nothing but the One True Being Whose existence is eternal....6 


1 See Hayy, p. 4. 

2 Ibid., pp. 119-21. 
8 Tbid., pp. 123-24. 
4 [bid., pp. 127-28. 
5 Ibid., p. 116. 

6 Ibid., p. 120. 
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During such a state, which is like that of intoxication, man perceives 
what neither eye has seen nor ear has heard, nor the heart of any man 
has ever conceived.! 

It is plain that in Ibn Tufayl’s mysticism the disappearance of the 
separation between subject and object is an essential part of the 
mystical experience. Other characteristics of this experience can 
be gathered both from the Introduction and from his accounts of 
Hayy’s state of self—annihilation.? These are: 

1) Mystical experience is reached not by theorizing, syllogistic 
deductions, and drawing inferences, but solely by intuition. 

2) This intuition is immediate, direct and is most certain. One 
who attains this experience does not have any doubts about its au- 
thenticity. 

3) The difference between the theoreticians and those who enjoy 
intimacy is that, while both are concerned with the self-same things, 
the latter enjoy a clearer view and greater delight. 

4) This experience is something which cannot be put into books; 
it can only be expressed indirectly and in a metaphorical language. 

5) Were we to express the nature of mystical intuition in words, 
its essence would be distorted and would slip into the other theoretical 
branch of discourse. For after it has been embodied in letters and sounds 
mystical intuition cannot remain what it was. 

6) This experience is subjective, private, personal and does not 
disclose itself to the depersonalizing character of reason. From this 
one can infer that the height of intimacy is existential, namely, it 
is neither rational nor irrational, it simply exists to one’s inwardness 
and consequently is neither true nor false. 

7) This being the case, intuitive experience is ineffable. It is a form 
of perception, not through eyes and ears, but through inward elevation 
of one’s consciousness. Like sense perception and feeling of joy, it 
can only be grasped immediately. Explaining such an experience 
propositionally, to a person who never had it is like defining “‘green”’ 
or any color to a blind man. 

8) It is nonphysical ; and the object of this experience, being immate- 
rial, is grasped by man’s immaterial nature, and cannot therefore 
be reached by imagination or any faculty of sense. 

9) Since ‘‘whole” and “part,” multiplicity and unity are accidents 


1 Cf. Ibid., pp. 121. 
2 Ibid., pp. 7, 10-11, 121-22, 125-26. 
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of the world of appearances, such relations do not properly apply 
to the object of this experience. 

This is what one can extract from the treatise concerning the qualities 
of mystical experience. These are reduced to one essential predicate, 
namely, being transphenomenal, mystical experience cannot be intrin- 
sically communicated in a phenomenal language. 

In such a description of mystical experience Ibn Tufayl does not 
go beyond the teachings of Islamic mystics. He belongs to the great 
tradition of those who preceded him, and perhaps conditioned his 
thought on this issue, such as al-Bistami, al-Hallaj, and al-Junaid 
al-Baghdadi. These protagonists of Islamic mysticism, apart from 
some differences, agreed in substance on the characteristics of mystical 
experience.! Accordingly, Ibn Tufayl’s ideas on this subject are not 
new; yet, it is perhaps not as an innovator in Islamic mysticism, but 
as one who integrated the essential tenets of this mysticism in a philo- 
sophic view whose starting point is a science-oriented approach to 
phenomena, that his work on mysticism should be considered signifi- 
cant. In Ibn Tufayl’s treatise scientific ideas, whether traditional or 
new, are rendered in such a way to make mysticism their inevitable 
result. 


3. ATTAINMENT OF THE BEATIFIC VISION 
THROUGH A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF LIFE 


We have seen from his analysis of the faculties of the soul that Ibn 
Tufayl finds common grounds between man and other entities of the 
universe. The universe for him was compact, similar to the organic 
structure of the individual whose organs are interdependent in function 
and growth. This resemblance between man and the universe, especially 
in their immaterial nature, creates a dynamic sympathy between 
the two. This sympathy, which presupposes a feeling of isolation, 
is the pillar stone upon which Ibn Tufayl builds his system of rituals 
and practices which eventually lead to the vision of the Necessary 
Being and utter annihilation in Him. Man’s love for himself, so to speak, 
necessarily leads to his enthusiastic passion to diffuse in the totality 
of things. When this is accomplished, as we have pointed out earlier, 
man’s phenomenal self, physical entities, and the notions of singularity 
and plurality, discrete and continuous, separate and together and all 


1 Cf. R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 1921. 
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apparent relations vanish into the comprehensive unity, and the ever- 
lasting depths of the One True Being. This sympathy and love between 
man and the universe merge into one. 

The performance of certain rites and practices, as a practical program 
for life, increases the sympathy and attraction between man and the 
universe and permits man (Hayy) to receive the influx of spiritual 
forces and essences of the heavenly bodies. These practices interiorize 
and harmonize the inner meaning and order of the univere within 
the being of man. But how does Hayy or any man perform and reach 
all this ? 

According to Ibn Tufayl, man has three basic components: physica- 
lity, animal spirit, and a noncorporeal essence manifested in man’s 
rational activity. The first man shares with animals, the second he 
shares with celestial beings, and the third he has in common with the 
Divine. Thus these three aspects, in accordance with the components 
of his nature, kindle in man a deep sympathy and love to become 
empathetically each one of them.! 

Thus, for this becoming to be possible, man has to perform three 
asstmilations. First, he must emulate the behavior of the animals; 
second, he must emulate the motion and activity of the celestial 
beings; and third, he has to endeavor to emulate God and eventually 
become Him.? This last assimilation has a deep intrinsic value; it is 
not a means for any end, it is not performed for pragmatic purposes, 
but simply brings man to the happy inundation with God’s presence 
and eventual union with Him. This union is the ultimate telos of man’s 
life and nature. 

These actions are in harmony with Ibn Tufayl’s pantheistic view : 
Since The Necessary Being manifests Himself in the variety of existing 
things, to diffuse oneself in all existence and unite with Him one has 
to empathetically project himself into the different modes of the Real. 
The love for Him generates an uncompromising passion to become 
all that is. This is why Hayy possessed a deep respect and affection 
for all his surroundings.® For, in the deep reality, he knew that he acts 
and moves in the household of God. Construed in Spinozistic terms, 
as part of the aggregate of particular events in nature, namely, natura 
naturata, Hayy through his three assimilations focused his whole 


1 [bid., pp. 90-114. 
2 Ibid., pp. 104-18. 
3 Ibid., pp. 105-16. 
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natura naturata in order that he may finally achieve complete sub- 
mersion in natura naturans. This submersion reduces natura naturata 
to a passing illusion. Thus, man, according to Ibn Tufayl, is God in 
“miniature.” 

Although the first two assimilations seem to be a hindrance to reach- 
ing the heights of intimacy, they are, in a special sense, necessary 
steps that lead to it. In other words, Hayy must emulate other dimen- 
sions of the universe, natura naturata, in order to prepare the way 
for his ultimate felicity. The first two assimilations acquire importance 
because of their extrinsic value; they constitute a point of departure 
for the performance of the third assimilation which brings man to 


God: 


Hayy has wondered how this [continuous awareness of God] might be achieved 
and now came to the conclusion, that the means would be to practice these three 
forms of mimesis. The first would by no means give him ecstacy. On the contrary, 
it would hinder the experience and distract him from it, since it meant handling 
sensory things, and all sensory things are veils blocking out such experience. This 
type of imitating was needed only to preserve the vital spirit by which he might 
accomplish the second sort of assimilation, that by which he would become like 
the heavenly bodies. Thus, the first type was necessary despite its inherent draw- 
backs. His second type of imitation, however, did bring a large measure of con- 
templation. Still the experience was not altogether untainted, for at this level of 
experience one remains self-conscious and self—regarding... The third sort of imita- 
tion is attainment of the pure beatific experience, submersion, concentration on 
Him alone whose existence is necessary. In this experience the self vanishes, it 
is extinguished, obliterated, and so are all other subjectivities. All that remains 
is the One True identity, the Necessarily Existent... Hayy knew that his supreme 
goal was this third form of mimesis; but this would not be his without a long stint 
of training and self-discipline through the second, and this itself would not hold up 
for long if he neglected the first.1 


Hayy found it incumbent upon himself to perform the first assimila- 
tion in order to provide his body with food, and maintain the animal 
spirit in him. This spirit is of utmost necessity for the attainment 
of the beatific vision. Should he deny himself food, he would not only 
deprive himself of mystical intimacy, but also pronounce his own 
destruction. Accordingly, Hayy made it a rule to eat only an amount 
which would keep his animal spirit on the brink of survival.? Ibn 
Tufayl here calls for an extreme form of asceticism: complete renuncia- 
tion of bodily indulgences and needs, except for a certain minimum 


1 Ibid., pp. 107-09. 
2 Ibid., p. 109. 
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that guarantees bare existence. For he considers living in the immediate 
pleasures of the moment as an intoxication that separates man from 
God. Hayy also found it necessary to protect his body from external 
dangers ‘“‘and keep off various sorts of harm such as heat and cold, 
rain, too much sun and harmful animals.”! Furthermore, he had to 
take care of plants, animals and help them preserve themselves, 
for they are all manifestations of God; to destroy them is to ruin 
God’s external objectifications, and consequently, in the final analysis, 
to ruin himself.2 Because of his pantheistic outlook, his self-care 
presupposed care for other beings. Thus, sympathy, among the vast 
variety of facts in the phenomenal world, pervades all being. Such 
a sympathy gives man a feeling of belonging and minimizes his estrange- 
ment. 

Concerning the second assimilation, Hayy found it imperative to 
emulate the attributes of the celestial bodies. Their clarity, brightness 
and purity of all taint? made him certain that he must always be clean, 
wash frequently with water and see that his clothes were constantly 
clean and fragrant; this made him sparkle with vitality, cleanliness 
and beauty.4 The circular motion of the heavenly bodies compelled 
him to indulge in a kind of ecstatic dance, “sometimes he would circle 
the island...and at times he would spin around in circles until he got 
dizzy.’’5 Their continuous, undistracted awareness of Him,é® led Hayy 
to fix his mind and whole being on the Divine Essence and seek his 
vision by cutting away his relationship with all sensory objects and 
by trying his utmost to think of the Necessary Being.? Here he could 
achieve a weak and mixed vision of God; but this did not last long 
because of the immediate interference of bodily powers.® 

Accordingly, the third assimilation comprises the imitation of the 
attributes of God which, before his practice, Hayy had discovered, 
at the purely rational stage, to be positive and negative.® The positive 
are like knowledge, power and wisdom, and the negative like transcen- 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid, pp. 110-11, 114-15. 
3 Ibid., p. 114. 

4 Ibid., p. 116. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 114. 

? Ibid., p. 116. 

8 Ibid., p. 117. 

9 Ibid., p. 118. 
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dence of the physical and anything related to it. All these attributes 
are pure of sensory qualities and cannot be comprehended by the 
imagination.1 Consequently, Hayy observed that the only way to emu- 
late the Divine attributes is by achieving cognizance of, and melting 
away in, Him.? This he could reach by shutting himself off completely 
from all objects of the senses including his own self, and concentrating 
his thought and devotion, alone and without interference or rivalry, on 
the Being Whose Existence is Necessary. In so doing Hayy suspended 
his disembodied powers, merged with The Divine Essence, and could 
finally achieve lasting intimacy and intense joy. 

Thus, Ibn Tufayl urges the seekers to prescribe three kinds of 
imperatives to themselves, if they were to realize their goals: an obliga- 
tion toward themselves, towards others, and towards God. In these Ibn 
Tufayl resembles Kierkegaard as we shall see in the next section. 
Through these assimilations man equips himself for the tasks of self- 
realization, whose culmination is the penetration of The Divine. 
In a profound sense these duties are obligations to God, and since 
such obligations are necessary steps for His vision, which induces 
inward felicity and perfection in the soul, they are also duties towards 
oneself. Accordingly, along the lines of Ibn Tufayl’s pantheism, which 
implies zdentity within difference between God and man, these assimila- 
tions are at once man’s duties towards himself and towards God; 
thus, through these assimilations man is elevated to the rank of God; 
he is the fragment become Whole, and The Whole absorbing the 
part. Torture and torment are penalties we pay for our estrangement 
from ourselves and consequently from Him. Being self-integrated 
means being always in God, observing the harmonious balance between 
the three imperatives. In no other is the dwelling place of man, save 
in the encompassing unity of the divine nature, fulfilling itself in the 
single totality of all things. 


4, EXISTENTIAL THEMES IN RELATION TO KIERKEGAARD 
Ibn Tufayl harbors in his mysticism certain basic existential themes ; 


matching thought with action, appealing to action to change one’s 
inward states, the paradoxical tragic-happy relationship of man to 


1 Idid., pp. 83, 116. 
2 Ibid., p. 119. 
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God, the impotence of reason to pronounce the final judgment about 
existence, and the uncompromising passion with which one decisively 
determines his course and seeks the truth are contained in Ibn Tufayl’s 
treatise and are well known themes in existential literature. Such 
themes, for instance, permeate the writings of Seren Keirkegaard, 
master and exponent of modern existentialism. It is in reference to 
his ideas that we shali discern Ibn Tufayl’s existential leanings. 
For instance, Ibn Tufayl bears a definite resemblance to Kierkegaard 
when the latter insists that rational objective existence is not in reality 
what it means to exist. For Kierkegaard existence is not the traditional 
sense of “being there” as opposed to inwardness, but refers to subjective, 
human existence which is a constant striving to integrate oneself in 
the presence of God. To exist is to possess an intense passion in relating 
one’s self to pure being as it manifests itself in various forms. The sub- 
stance of such a relation is not totally noetic, but essentially intuitive 
and passional.1 Likewise, for Ibn Tufayl, authentic existence does 
not lie in the domain of the hard facts of nature.? These facts Hayy 
understood and “‘exploited”’ as a bridge to inward passionate existence.® 
Subjectivity, his individual elevation, and dynamic involvement in 
his emotional cosmos, in the very core of reality, stamped his whole 
being. Authentic existence meant for Hayy the blending of the two 
components of his nature, the rational and passional, in a perpetual 
string, and in an unyielding fight to Him. For Hayy, as is clear 
from his motives in performing the three assimilations, it is man in 
the act of making truth his own, in becoming the truth, that real existence 
lies. The world of facts, rational or empirical, as we have seen, disap- 
pears into illusion, becomes a speck of dust in the wind of transpheno- 
menal delight. For Ibn Tufayl, to be human is not a fact but a task. 
Like most existentialists, he strongly contends that man makes himself, 
fulfills himself, becomes himself in the dynamic act of knowing the 
Truth—Necessary Being. Yor instance, Hayy observed that “he was 
a species set apart from all the rest, dedicated to a great task which 
no animal could undertake.’’4 Thus, Hayy’s very nature was a process, 
a project to surpass the now, and reach the everlasting Eternal. His 


1 Seren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, Princeton, 1944, pp. 33, 
216-18, 391. Henceforth, referred to as Postscript. 

2 Hayy, pp. 5-9, 104-20, especially p. 104. 

3 Hayy’s science-oriented approach to phenomena culminated in his mystical ex- 
perience, and induced in him a constant passion to exist in the presence of God. 

4 Ibid., p. 104. 
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body, animal spirit, and immaterial essence are fused and integrated 
in the act of mystical submersion. Accordingly, for both Ibn Tufayl 
and Kierkegaard,! the essential truth is subjective or internal. Whenev- 
er man fails in achieving this end (mystical submersion) in performing 
his task, he becomes inwardly dissipated, estranged from himself and 
experiences intense misery. Thus, according to Ibn Tufayl, man has 
to exercise his will, and struggle in order to reach his end: “Jt was 
impossible for him [Hayy] to recapture the experience [intimacy] 
without tremendous effort...leaving him to sink into everlasting 
misery and torment of deprivation. The malady was grave and he 
did not know the cure.’’? Here it is clear that Hayy experienced 
despair in his effort to appropriate the truth. The stronger his bewilder- 
ment was, the stronger was his determination to free himself of it 
by further exploration of his environment to reach the one truly 
Existent Being. 

Similarly, for Kierkegaard, all knowledge which is not involved 
in the reflection of inwardness and in kindling the passion for the 
infinite is essentially viewed as contingent and cursory. Thus, truth, 
for Kierkegaard, is precisely what it was for Hayy, a subjective 
appropriation, a making one’s own the lasting reality of the Divine.‘ 
For Hayy to know Him was to possess Him, and become Him.® 
Similarly, Kierkegaard says: 


the thing is to find a truth which is true for me, to find the idea for which I can 
live and die...I certainly do not deny...an imperative of understanding...but it 
must be taken up into my life and that is what I now recognize as the most impor- 
tant thing.® 


He also maintains that passionate inwardness infinitely focused on 
God brings man to an intense awareness of Him and thereby achieves 
the bliss of faith. In this process: 


1 In his attempts to achieve mystical felicity Hayy had a strong passion to possess 
and become Him. Cf. Jbid., pp. 94-95, 106-26. Similarly, Kierkegaard maintains that 
“the subjective reflection turns its attention inwardly to the subject and desires in 
this intensification of inwardness to realize the truth.” Postscript, p. 175. 

2 Hayy, p. 97. 

3 Ibid., pp. 96-99. 

4 Postscript. p. 182. 

5 Hayy, pp. 118. 123-24. 

6 Soren Kierkegaard, The Journal of Soren Kierkegaard, ed. and trans. by T. H. 
Croxall, Stanford, 1953, Year 1835, Sec. 22, p. 15. 
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Objective knowledge is placed in abeyance. Thus the subject nierely has, objectively, 
the uncertainty: but it is this which precisely increases the tension of that infinite 
passion which constitutes his inwardness. I contemplate the order of nature in the 
hope of finding God, and I see omnipotence and wisdom... The sum of all this is 
an objective uncertainty. But it is for this very reason that the inwardness becomes 
intense as it is, for it embraces this objective uncertainty with the entire passion 
of the infinite.! 


Although one might succeed in finding a streak of egocentricity in 
Kierkegaard’s words here (the first passage), one can understand that 
for him as for Ibn Tufayl, the attainment of ultimate truth should 
not be construed in an objective manner.? We can also infer from 
Kierkegaard’s words that: (1) Reason may pcint to God’s existence 
and some of His attributes such as omnipotence and wisdom, but 
reason cannot achieve the certainty of one’s presence with God. 
(2) It is the process of transformation of the inward geography of 
the individual that gives truth its validity. (3) The necessity of subjec- 
tive appropriation of truth is stressed by Kierkegaard and 1s preferred 
to objective endeavors in matters of faith only. (4) If truth could 
issue from or begin with the understanding or reason, one should 
not abstract from it, but it must be taken into one’s life and involve 
its totality. One should learn not to transform faith, or the inward 
intuition of God’s nature, into an abstraction; instead, one has to 
live with it, die in it, and stake one’s life for it. 

Now, from our discussion of his mysticism one can discern the sub- 
stantial resemblance that Ibn Tufayl bears to all preceding points 
inferred from Kierkegaard’s words: Hayy, through his science-oriented 
spirit, established the existence of the Necessary Being and became 
aware of His attributes? Yet like Kierkegaard, Hayy remained 
objectively uncertain of and remote from the immediate apprehension 
of God. His rational awareness excited in him the passion of yearning 
(shawq) for Him. Thus, it was through subjective transformation of 
his entire personality that Hayy achieved communion with God. 
Also, similar to Kierkegaard, Ibn Tufay] recurrently tells us that one 
should not change the experience of intimacy into an abstraction, 
that reason should know its limits, and that the propositional communi- 
cation of the truth is impossible; it is so because such truth gets 


1 Postscript, p. 182. 
2 Hayy, pp. 124-27. 
3 Jbid., pp. 88-89, 96-97. 
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distorted and transformed from the existential, namely, immediate 
realm, into the ideal and rational.! 

Furthermore, in the same vein as Kierkegaard, our author affirms 
that one should not only live with his subjective truth, but ought to 
sustain the effort of being constantly in it and be able to die in its pos- 
session. This is evidenced by Hayy’s primary concern not to be dis- 
tracted from his trance and to fight every external stimulus that 
impedes the recapturing of his ecstacy: 


Seeing that self-realization and happiness meant constant actual experience of 
the Necessarily Existent, turning away not for an instant so that when death came 
it would find him [Hayy] rapt in ecstacy and the continuity of his delight would 
remain unbroken by pain, Hayy considered how he might maintain continuous, 
actual awareness without distraction. He would concentrate on that Being for a 
time, but as soon as he did some sensory thing would present itself his thoughts 
would be disrupted, and he would lose what he had begun to reach.? 


Although Ibn Tufayl does not use exactly the same words as Kierke- 
gaard, this passage in essence agrees with point (4) previously concluded 
about Kierkegaard; also the rest of our foregoing comments on Ibn 
Tufayl are in complete harmony with all four points believed by 
Kierkegaard. 

Along with the preceding resemblances, stands the similarity to 
the notions of a subjective leap, Ibn Tufayl's three assimilations, and 
Kierkegaard’s three spheres of existence, 

For Kierkegaard, the leap of faith is a dynamic (existential) breach, 
contrary to the mediating processes of reason. It is an act, an insertion 
of the will, owtside the realm of reason.? This is why we suggested 
earlier that the act of faith for Kierkegaard is neither true nor false 
but simply exists. Similarly, Hayy’s mystical experience is reached 
through a decisive effort, an act of will to carry out the three assimila- 
tions‘ and find his way to God. Due to the ineffability of this experience, 
predicates of truth or falsity do not apply to it; it exists in the depth 
of Hayy’s being like any subjective event. This experience, being 





1 Ibid., pp. 4-9. 121-27. 

2 Hayy, pp. 96-97. 

8 Soren Kierkegaard Fear and Trembling, The Sickness unto Death, translated by 
Walter Lowrie, New York, 1954, pp. 65, 80. Kierkegaard’s notion of the spheres of 
existence are to be found in Hither/Or, Vols. I and IJ, New York, 1959, in Fear and 
Trembling, and in the Postscript. 

4 Hayy, pp. 97, 107, 
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existential, is necessarily outside the static domain of logic. Both Ibn 
Tufayl and Kierkegaard insist that one’s authentic relationship to 
God 1s made by a leap and not by the mediation of concepts.! For 
both, the saturated reservoir of subjectivity isan unfathomable ocean 
whose tides engulf and overpower reason. The transition from the 
naturalistic attitude to the subjective and mystical is made, according 
to Ibn Tufayl, by a leap “which sheds what the intelligent know by 
instinct, and abandons the rule of reason.’”? 

Thus, Ibn Tufayl, in the manner of Kierkegaard, affirms that the 
relationship to the Necessary Being, to which man’s ultimate liberation 
clings, can only be regarded as an act of will induced by spiritual and 
personal needs. To the mediacy of reason is opposed the immediacy of 
intimacy ; to continual reasoning the passionate lyricism of affirmation 
and intuition; to the reasonableness of the science-oriented quest, 
the existential involvement with the Divine made with passionate 
inwardness. Reason for both Ibn Tufayl and Kierkegaard cannot 
and must not give mystical experience or faith ; reason must understand 
itself? and know what it can offer without taking anything away. 
Naturalism can be halted by rites and practices discontinuous with 
the conceptual ideality of reason. This halt, leap, or as Ibn Tufayl 
says, “parting with reason,’’4 rational analysis can lead to, preparing 
the way, but cannot grasp essentially.s 

The delineation of the religiously healthy individual by Kierkegaard 
is also similar to Ibn Tufayl's. Kierkegaard believed in three stages 
or spheres of existence which the individual passes through : the aesthe- 
tic, ethical and the religious. In the aesthetic sphere, man devotes 
himself to the immediacy of the fleeting moment, and the satisfaction 
of his immediate pleasures and needs, In the ethical sphere, man 
is uplifted to the feeling of duty toward others. This stage is higher 
in terms of inward harmony of the personality and is nearer to the 
Truth. The religious sphere is a level which man attains when he aban- 
dons the other two stages and lives in the infinite passion for the 
presence of God. The life of the individual, from an existential point 
of view, falls between these three possible modes of awareness. Both 


1 Kierkegaard’s concept of the leap, breach or discontinuity are embodied in most 
pages of his Postscript. See ibid., pp. 86-97. 

2 Hayy, pp. 125-26. 

3 See respectively, Hayy, pp. 5, 9, 125-26, and Postscript, pp. 105-06, 232. 

4 Hayy, p. 126. 

5 Cf. Postscript, pp. 105-06; Hayy, pp. 5-11, 121-32. 
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the aesthetic and the ethical stages, although they are hurdles obstruc- 
ting the process of final emancipation in God, are yet necessary to 
reach the bliss of faith.1 In this state the three are fused together 
with the religious mode of living dominating. In real existence, the 
individual must therefore attend to the duties of his own body, his 
duties to others, and his constant striving towards God. Devoting 
one’s life completely to any one of these spheres inflicts misery, 
despair and destruction on the individual. In a sense these three 
levels of existence which impose duties on the individual become, 
in the final analysis, duties toward God. Man’s happiness lies in his 
constant relationship to God. 

Ibn Tufayl maintains a similar view through his description of the 
three assimilations. For instance, Ibn Tufayl asserts that if man allows 
total indulgence to his natural impulses, and succumbs to the needs 
of his body, his actions become self-defeating because they distract 
him from the way to Truth. “If he (Hayy) heedlessly allowed himself 
these necessities, when and where he found them, he might well go 
too far and take more than he needed. Without recognizing it, his 
effort might work against him. The prudent thing, Hayy saw, would 
be to set himself a limit he would not overstep:’? also, one who only 
lives on the level of the first assimilation is denied cognizance of God, 
and the enjoyment of liberation that mystical felicity generates. 
Thus, one’s soul perishes and is reduced to nothingness after death or 
at best may be perpetuated in an everlasting misery, torment ant 
despair. Similarly, Kierkegaard’s esthete drives himself to utmosd 
despair and utter annihilation by devoting himself to a life of immedia- 
cy. On the level of the first assimilation, man has to yield himself to 
an ascetic way of life; Kierkegaard is in complete agreement with 
Ibn Tufayl on this point. The esthete must renounce the aesthetic 
sphere and be satisfied with little of it in order to move to the ethical. 

Hayy’s second assimilation is similar to Kierkegaard’s ethical sphere, 
a definite step towards the Truth. Hayy’s mixed vision of God in 
this stage is analogous to man’s metaphorical awareness of God in 


1 The aesthetic, ethical and religious stages are discussed in Kierkegaard’s Postscript, 
Fear and Trembling, Stages on Life’s Way, translated by Walter Lowrie, New York, 
1967, and Hither /Or, Vol. IL. 

2 Hayy, pp. 109-10. 

3 Ibid., p. 95. 

4 Hither/Or, Vol. II, pp. 17, 198-99, 236. 
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Kierkegaard’s ethical sphere. This awareness is due to the conscious 
performaice of one’s duty towards one’s self and others. 

Of course, Hayy was outside society and his moral obligations were 
not directed to people, but focused on all living things including himself. 
He had to care for animals and other plants. ““He [Hayy] made it his 
duty not to allow himself to see any plant or animal hurt... without 
helping it if he could.”! Also, like Kierkegaard’s knight of faith 
(Abraham)’2 Asal, whose ethical life consisted of his attachment 
to the members of his society, renounced this life, broke away from 
his ties, and moved to Hayy’s island devoting himself to God. Similarly, 
Kierkegaard stresses that one has to surpass the ethical in order to 
achieve faith. For instance Kierkegaard annulled his engagement to 
Regina, and resigned the whole idea of marriage, just to answer God’s 
calling. 

To repeat, therefore, Ibn Tufayl’s three assimilations and Kierke- 
gaard’s three stages necessitate three kinds of duties: towards one’s 
self, towards others, and towards God. The will and passion, which 
man exercises in every assimilation or stage, imply a movement to 
a higher stage and are never tranquilized until they reach Him who 
is the source of their inspiration. In fact, for Ibn Tufayl and Kierke- 
gaard, it is He who offers a motivation for the transition from one 
assimilation or stage to another;4 and this transition is not effected 
by reason or speculation, but by decisive actions discontonuous with 
thought. 

Thus, our comparison of the two authors clearly shows that for 
both existential truth (mystical experience for Ibn Tufayl and religious 
faith for Kierkegaard) is not a method of formal logic, or a set of syllo- 
gisms to which the man of faith or mystical experience assents because 
they are true. Mystical experience for Ibn Tufayl and religious truth 
for Kierkegaard, truth as subjectivity, must enter into the depth 
of the individual’s personal existence or else it is useless; it should 
lead to a drastic transformation of the individual himself and bestow 
on him a novel personality cleansed with truth. 

As a consequence of this view, namely, truth as subjectivity, both 
Ibn Tufayl and Kierkegaard resorted to a dramatic presentation 


1 Hayy, p. 114. 

2 Fear and Trembling, pp. 23-69. 

3 Ibid., pp. 9-81, especially 80-81. 

4 Cf. Soren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, translated by David Swenson, 
Princeton, 1962, pp. 8-10. See Hayy, p. 124. — 
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of their ideas. The first used the medium of a story or a literary form. 
The second did not only use these but also employed pseudonymous 
authors. Ibn Tufayl used Hayy, Salaman, and Asal, and the “blessed 
ancestors’ as his mouthpiece; Kierkegaard employed “Victor Eremita,’ 
a fictitious author of his Ether/Or and Judge Wilhem as the main 
character of his work, and Johannes Chimacus as a pseudonymous 
author of the Philosophical Fragments. Also, Ibn Tufayl informs 
us that the reason he employed the story form is to help capture the 
reader’s attention and Jead him to the same experiences and philosophic 
adventures which Hayy underwent,? to permit his readers to grasp 
from the work each according to his capacities, and that Hayy, Asal, 
and Salaman are models for different outlooks on life and its problenis.? 
Similarly, Kierkegaard in his Point of View maintains that the pseud- 
onyms are intended to be living personalities who would speak for 
themselves about different views of life. This is done by Kierkegaard 
in the hope of persuading individuals of different temperaments and 
modes of living to know what it means to exist and how to become 
authentic beings. Every pseudonymous work of Kierkegaard, as he 
puts it, was intended for a prospective captive.4 Thus, it seems that 
the resemblance between both authors in the notion of ultimate truth 
necessitated a resemblance in their modes of expression and writing. 
Such a resemblance, we believe, goes beyond accidental association 
on our part to a deep, genuine congruity of thought between the two 
authors concerning man’s relationship to ultimate reality, subjectivity 
of truth, the leap, the stages of ascension to truth, and the impotence 
of reason to pronounce the final judgment about reality. In so far 
as he agreed with Kierkegaard on these issues, Ibn Tufayl can be 
considered as an existentialist. 

We are aware that with these resemblances go genuine differences 
between the two authors. Very few philosophers, indeed, if any, express 
the same exact views on all philosophical issues involved. On the other 
hand, the different terminology and style with which philosophers 
express themselves should not blur the basic resemblances of their 
ideas on the same issues. Ibn Tufayl and Kierkegaard differed on 


1 See Lither/Or, Vols. I and II, and Philosophical Fragments. 

2 Hayy, pp. 122, 156. 

3 One can infer from the treatise that Hayy, Asil, and Salaman are models for different 
views of life. 

4 Soren Kierkegaard, The Point of View of My Work as an Author, translated by 
Walter Lowrie, New York, 1962, pp. 8-45. 
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many points, but their conception of one’s relationship to truth is 
essentially the same. The existential nature of this truth was of utmost 
importance for both writers. Two of their fundamental differences 
were on the naturalistic—mystic outlook on the universe: Kierkegaard’s 
philosophic starting point was not the science-oriented or naturalistic 
view of man or surrounding facts. His mind did not seem to steer or 
function in this direction. He never intended to analyze matter, 
causality, and the structure of animal body. His Archimedian point, 
as he calls it, was the inward life of the individual, the single one 
in relationship to God.! His exaggerated form of subjectivism and his 
extreme occupation with his personal life were perhaps an obsession 
that barred him from considering the facts of nature and the results 
of the sciences as his starting point. His lack of training in and sym- 
pathy with the natural sciences were factors behind his romantic 
outlook and the streak of egocentricity that stamps his thought. 
In our opinion, one who charts a philosophic view heedless of the 
significance and results of experimentation is prejudiced right from 
the start. 

Another difference between the two is that Kierkegaard was not 
a mystic, but that he was heading toward mysticism is beyond ques- 
tion.2? His main emphasis was on religiosity as exemplified by the 
Christian faith. Again, what brings him in harmony with Ibn Tufayl 
is his description, in existential terms, of man’s relationship to God 
along with the issues noted in our preceding discussion. 


5. Ipn Turayvy’s MetHop or INDIRECT COMMUNICATION 


As a necessary consequence of the existential nature of Hayy’s 
mystical experience, it 1s appropriate to discuss a doctrine which 
permeates the treatise and is an indispensable characteristic of Ibn 
Tufayl’s view that knowledge of the ultimate truth is subjective. 
This is the method of “indirect communination”’ which, as was observed 
earlier, is also shared by Kierkegaard. Here are some of Ibn Tufayl’s 
pronouncements concerning this method: 


Your request set off a stream of ideas in me...which lifted me to a state of sublimity 
I had never known before, a state so wonderful ‘‘the tongue cannot describe”’ or 
explain, for it belongs to another order of being, a different world. This is experienced 


1 Fear and Trembling, pp. 65. 80. 
2 Hither/Or, Vol. II, pp. 246-49. 
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through what I must only figuratively call faculty: for neither in popular language 
nor in specialized terminology can I find expression for it...if so this is something 
which cannot be put into a book. Whenever anyone tries to entrust it to words or 
to books its essence is distorted and slips into that other theoretical branch of 
discourse. For clothed in letters and sounds and brought into the perceptible 
world, it cannot remain, in any way, what is was.1 


After describing Hayy’s mystical experience, Ibn Tufayl says: 


And the ambition to put this [experience] into words is reaching for the impossible... 
like wanting to taste colors, expecting black as such to taste either sweet or sour. 
Still I shall not leave you without some indirect expression as to the wonders Hayy 
saw from this height, not by pounding directly on the gates of truth, but by metapho- 
rical expression, for there is no way of finding out what truly occurs at this plateau 
of experience besides reaching it.? 


He adds: 


Didn’t I just tell you how narrow my scope for expression is here and warn you 
that my words would make a false impression in any case? Your misapprehension 
is due solely to your confusing my metaphor with what it represents. You expect 
a one for one correspondence. Such literalism is not tolerable with ordinary figures 
of speech, and it is all the less tolerable in this special context.? 


These passages show clearly that, if mystical experience can be 
expressed at all, one has to resort to the method of indirect communi- 
cation. This method, in order to be properly assessed, has to be con- 
trasted with direct communication. 

From the above passages we can infer that the difference between 
direct and indirect communication of truth, according to Ibn Tufayl, 
is the same difference between naturalistic, rational apprehension 
and the subjective striving to make truth one’s own. The former 
communication is concerned with voluntary and immediate expression 
of the self to another self, and the relation between the two selves 1s 
basically cognitive or a two-valued epistemic one, viz., truth or falsity. 
The latter is concerned with existential truth, or truth as subjectivity, 
which transcends the naturalistic categories, and, being inward, 
cannot be communicated directly ; if 1t could be communicated directly, 
it could not escape unavoidable distortion. For mystical experience, 
being an inward appropriation, when conveyed in a detached proposi- 


1 Hayy, pp. 4-5, 10-11. 
2 Ibiid., pp. 121-22. 
3 Ibid., p. 182. 
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tional form, is mediated and therefore annulled. Obviously, Ibn 
Tufayl is urging that naturalism can describe reality objectively 
through a series of corresponding cognitive propositions but it cannot, 
in its free direct manner describe the reality of intimate human exis- 
tence. 

Mystical experience or truth makes it clear, according to Ibn Tufayl, 
that if one desires to communicate anything on this point, it would 
be necessary to give one’s exposition an indirect form. The communica- 
tion of the results of man’s intimate experience is an unnatural form 
of intercourse between man and man, in so far as every man is a 
spiritual being attaining the heights of intimacy. So, indirect com- 
munication is the method of communication that develops from 
such understanding of the human situation; the situation of what it 
means to be in and with God, which is a question that ultimately 
concerns the personal interiorization of truth, and not its public deper- 
sonalization. Hayy’s immediate and inward experience, Ibn Tufayl 
recurrently asserts, cannot be directly communicated ;? for its direct 
expression is precisely externality, its direction being outward, not 
inward. Hayy’s ultimate goal in performing the three assimilations 
was to deepen, interiorize and possess the truth. Metaphorically 
speaking, the direct communication of the givenness of inner perception 
is an attempt to reproduce or decribe inwardness (intimacy) to the 
recipient. In this form of communication, the thing said remains absent. 

Thus, the following conclusions can be inferred from the quoted 
passages and from other aspects of the treatise.® 

a) The purpose of Ibn Tufayl’s description of Hayy’s adventures 
with nature is not only objective or naturalistic, but is to induce in 
the recipient (his reader), a mode of truth embedded in the speaker’s 
(Ibn Tufayl) inwardness. It seems that one cannot free himself of the 
mode of truth that Hayy attained, become external to it, and describe 
it propositionally. For if he ever does so, he is no longer in truth.‘ 

b) To communicate what is appropriated in a person’s immediate 
inwardness (mystical experience) is only to lure, encourage, and 
persuade the other person to follow the same path that Hayy followed, 
and become Socratically, as 1t were, self-critical, aware of the road 


1 Tbid., p. 121. 

2 Ibid., pp. 9-11, 122-32. 
3 Ibid., pp. 11, 118-32. 
4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., pp. 20, 156. 
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to liberation, and compelled to seek and appropriate the truth for 
himself. This, Ibn Tufayl urges, could only be effected at the beginning 
by the direct method of naturalism and then by a noncognitive oblique 
method of communication: “If you could be satisfied with a hint and 
allusion to give you some idea of the divine world, and if you can 
avoid construing my words in their ordinary senses [propositional 
expression] then I can tell you a bit more of what Hayy saw in his 
ecstacy.”! This partially explains why Ibn Tufayl employed a dramatic 
form in his treatise and why his style is a strange but attractive fusion 
of poetic, philosophic, and religious insights. One might even suspect, 
as in Bergson and Nietszche, that it is Ibn Tufayl’s dramatic and force- 
ful literary style, instead of his rigorous logic, that converts his readers 
to assent to his position. 

c) Ibn Tufayl employs his indirect method of expression, through 
a story form, to kindle the individual to an awareness of his authentic 
private existence. By emulating Hayy’s investigations, actions and 
rites, and by learning from Asal’s ascension through interpretation 
of revelation, the reader could achieve a genuine understanding of 
man’s situation in the universe, in relation to Truth, and know that 
one’s life consists in being existentially and not rationally involved. 
Thus, for Ibn Tufayl, the difference between direct and indirect com- 
munication is the same difference that obtains between to know ration- 
ally and to be. To know something from a naturalistic point of view is 
not to be that something; but to know something from a subjective 
existential point of view is, according to Ibn Tufayl, to become that 
something? 

d) In the “spiritual context” of mystical arrival, man, according to 
Ibn Tufayl, is perpetually engaged in an attempted fusion of his 
finite nature with the infinite. This is evidenced by Hayy’s motives 
in performing the three assimilations. This attempt implies that the 
seeker’s inwardness is a process; for mystical felicity is a continuous 
effort renewed every time man chooses to recapture his intimacy. 
Therefore, in direct communication, the discursive mode of reasoning, 
which employs static and timeless concepts cannot arrest the flux 
of the dynamic inwardness of a man (Hayy) in pursuit of ecstacy. 


1 Ibid., p. 127. 
2 Ibid., pp. 123-24. 
3 Ibid., pp. 105, 134-35. 
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Consequently, if direct communication is used to convey mystical 
experience, the outcome is distortion.! 

e) When Ibn Tufayl holds that “these hints and no more I am able 
to relate concerning what Hayy witnessed on this lofty plane. Do 
not ask me to add anything more in words. That would be next to 
impossible,’’? he is contending that the direct expression of truth is 
outwardly directed and not inwardly. Thus, in stressing the incom- 
municable character of intimate experience, and that the direct 
expression of this experience is not clear evidence of its presence, 
Ibn Tufayl is partially urging his reader to withdraw from the ordinary 
human situation, and to place himself alone before God. If this inference 
is true, then its meaning necessarily leads the individual to the essence 
ascetic and mystical life, which isolates him from the rest of men in 
his group, and drives him to seclusion, with God being his only com- 
panion. Hayy’s and Asal’s lives are examples of the consequence of 
such an attitude. 

Now, based on the above analysis of Ibn Tufayl’s method of indirect 
communication, one is able to point out that although Ibn Tufayl 
makes a genuine use of this method, to show that mystical truth is 
annulled by using direct speech, the method is not original; it was, 
at least, used before him by Socrates and the Muslim mystics. For in- 
stance, Socrates knew very well how to show, in an indirect manner 
through his dialectic or question and answer method, the unreal 
pretense of men to virtue. By this question and answer method, he 
wanted to induce, indirectly, others to reflect for themselves, and 
to compel them to produce true ideas in their minds with the intention 
of right actions. It is true that Ibn Tufayl used his method of indirect 
communication for a different end than Socrates; but, in so far as 
the “indirect method” goes, there is no essential difference. 

On the other hand, the impossibility of communicating directly 
the inward experience, between two independently existing egos, 
was a matter of incessant despair for mystics. As Ibn Tufayl stresses, 
the distortion which the direct expression inflicts on inward experience, 
is a perpetual theme behind the mystic’s frustrating agony for direct 
communication. Ibn Tufayl belongs to this tradition of mystics with 
one difference perhaps; his was a mysticism based on science-oriented 


1 [bid., pp. 124-32. 
2 Ibid., p. 134. 
3 Ibid., pp. 4-11. 
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grounds, whereas the early Muslim mystics were not in the main so; 
their mysticism was achieved by the performance of rites and rituals 
in the absence of technical philosophic apprehension.! 

Thus, it is safe to maintain that Ibn Tufayl’s method of indirect 
communication, although a necessary outcome of his conception of 
truth, as subjectivity (and it acquires relevance if the communicator 
intends to induce in the hearer the mode of truth embedded in his 
words) is not itself original and it is not Ibn Tufayl’s own innovation. 
Also, Ibn Tufayl is susceptible to the same charges that could be 
levelled against extreme subjectivism in general: the charge that it 
leads to a notoriously unwarranted solipsism. Furthermore, how can 
one know that what he experiences as inward intimacy is not an inter- 
nal psychic illusion or whimsical subjectivity? One cannot but be 
reminded of L.S.D. trips and Dr. Huxley’s administering of certain 
pills that could induce in the subject an expansion of inwardness 
that seems to be real while it is a passing illusion. 


1 Cf. Nicholson, op. cit. 


CONCLUSION 


Such were the views of Ibn Tufayl on the traditional triad of philo- 
sophy: God, man, and the universe. In Hayy Bin Yaqzan he embodied 
the drama of the human mind in its intrepid and uncompromising 
attempts to unravel the mystery of existence. His insights may have 
been acquired through his rational component, but his imaginative 
work was a definite expression of his whole personality. The Andalusian 
philosopher was not one-sided when grappling with the dynamic 
issues of philosophy. He advocated a plurality of methods of knowing 
and was all-embracing in his philosophic vision of things. The results of 
his experimentation and speculation he felt and appropriated. A scien- 
tist he was; but as a poet-philosopher his visionary scheme was more 
encompassing and profound: with a flash of imagination, harnessed 
by the cold reasoning of the science-oriented intellect, he touched 
all things from plants to moon, from man to God. In all this the inferen- 
ces of the philosopher are not smothered in extraneous flights of 
imagination. He correctly considered that the imaginative form of 
story does not oppose a realistic account of the universe. In fact, its 
very power, as we have seen, lies in the proof it gives of the realities 
of life objectively considered. 

Hayy had asked himself questions about the very foundations of 
things: Who am I? Where am I going? What purpose is there for 
my life? What is my relationship to the surroundings? Starting with 
his unbiased background, Hayy tried to find answers to these questions. 
By attributing such questions to Hayy, who was extracted from the 
complexity of surrounding beliefs and values, one is justified in believ- 
ing that our author himself had doubted these beliefs and asked such 
questions. Ibn Tufayl must have known that he had accepted many 
false opinions through tradition. He had done what Descartes, Hume 
and Husserl did: attempted a hypothetical destruction of, and universal 
doubt in, the surrounding world of tradition and education. He 
shattered the mold which captures the very fabric of the ego at the 
moment of birth and fashions it according to the patterns of the past 
and present. In all of this, we observed, Ibn Tufayl tried to give a 
radical beginning to his philosophy. This meant beginning with the 
task of knowing things without apriori adoption of epistemological, 
metaphysical, ontological, and value principles. 
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Intellectuals of Ibn Tufayl’s calibre and method are never dead to 
us nowadays. The present status of philosophy demands their revival 
in approach and spirit. Philosophy in our time seems to be in a desperate 
need to reform itself; it is uncertain of its role and what it could do 
for man in terms of truth. Philosophy in the English speaking world 
has separated itself from life, culture, and the total human situation. 
It is pathetically confined, for the most part, to the analysis of concepts, 
“language games’ and their employment. Thus, it is, perhaps, oppor- 
tune to learn from Ibn Tufayl’s pluralistic approach to the problems 
of the philosophic quest and from the spirit that moved his inquiry. 
Interdisciplinary studies, he would say, are a prerequisite before the 
philosopher sets out on his protracted journey to truth. The results 
of the different areas of knowledge are nowadays unintentionally 
isolated. A philosophical synthesis such as in Hayy Bin Yaqzan 1s 
needed to brace our fragmentary and pigeonholed outlook to the 
universe, a synthesis that transcends the restricted horizons of special- 
ization and integrates the philosophical discord in our one-sided and 
hair-splitting “trained mind”. 

Ibn Tufayl correctly considers the science-oriented approach to 
the study of phenomena as the springboard for such a synthesis. The 
basic problems of philosophy must, he believes, be dealt with by 
taking the results of the empirical procedure as a base for all philosophi- 
cal speculation. His naturalism stems from his disposition as a scientist 
assuming the role of a philosopher. The significance of such an attitude 
lies in this valid insight: not to base philosophical conclusions on purely 
formal (rational), analytic, or intuitive grounds. He had recognized that 
with these go, invariably, the results of the experimental method of 
different sciences. 

Also, our interpretation and analysis of his views on observation 
and experimentation has shown that Ibn Tufayl must rightly be 
considered a pioneer of modern scientific explanation. His views on 
the scientific method are equal in validity and meaning to the views 
of modern philosophers of science. Through Hayy he fulfilled the 
Baconian prophecy before Bacon, that one conquers nature by obeying 
its laws. Through Hayy’s explorations, nature lost its fears, bewilder- 
ment, and opened to him the pathway to the Divine. Hayy’s experi- 
mental procedure, we observed, transformed his goal of living from 
sheer preservation to conquest, and from conquest to the passionate 
heights of intimacy. Ibn Tufayl may have recognized that science 
and philosophy are two separate institutions, but he insisted that 
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the attitude and results of the first should be brought forth to the 
forum of the latter. 

Whether in his epistemology or in his pantheistic doctrine, he was 
certainly awake to the same impulse which was behind Locke’s epis- 
temological determinations, Hume’s agnosticism concerning causal 
relations, Spinoza’s notion of universal subsistence, Husserl’s pheno- 
menological reduction, and the basic themes of Gestalt theory. We 
also pointed out certain basic resemblances between Ibn Tufayl’s 
notion of three assimilations and Kierkegaard’s categories of the 
three spheres of existence. For both thinkers, we said, it is in man 
in the act of making the truth his own, in becoming the truth, that 
real existence les. To be human, according to Ibn Tufayl, is not a 
fact but a task. Like most existentialists, he strongly contended that 
man makes himself, fulfills himself, and becomes himself in the dynamic 
act of knowing the Truth—Necessary Being. Hayy’s very nature 
was a process, a project to surpass the now and reach the everlasting 
eternal. 

Thus, behind the new words of some of our modern philosophers 
stands the old philosophical practice of Ibn Tufayl. The modern insights 
presented in the treatise may not be strictly unique among the ancient 
and medieval thinkers: his originality lies more, perhaps, in his unique 
creative synthesis of the philosophic and scientific facts already 
known. For, as in nature, so it 1s in thought: there is no creation from 
absolute nothing, nor are there wide gaps in the long line of intellectual 
creativity. This is rarely a discontinuous process. Ibn Tufayl fused 
his comprehensive knowledge of various disciplines and pre-existing 
ideas into an organically well knit view of the universe that bore the 
results of his intellectual labor and culminated in a science-based 
mysticism. The originality of the plan of the treatise and the ingenious 
way in which Ibn Tufayl’s ideas are expressed place the treatise among 
the unsurpassed works of philosophical literature. 

We have seen that in his fresh and unique synthesis Ibn Tufayl 
drew heavily on the ideas of the masters of the philosophic tradition 
preceding him. Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and the Muslim Neo-Plato- 
nists, such as al-Farabi and Avicenna, were rich hunting ground for 
his ideas. But, as we have shown both by argument and by examining 
the works of Avicenna, Ibn Tufayl was not presenting and elaborating 
the views of Avicenna. We have dismissed with evidence, once and for 
all, the hoary misunderstanding of Ibn Tufayl’s subjection to the 
arresting shadow of Avicenna. Furthermore, our comparative study 
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of the treatise with the works of al-Ghazzali and al-Farabi has shown 
that he owed much of his ideas to these two thinkers. With regard to 
al-Ghazzali, Ibn Tufayl incorporated and reproduced many of the 
latter’s words and ideas. In Part III of the treatise we found that 
Ibn Tufayl made extensive use of al-Ghazzali’s statements in the 
Mishkat concerning the nature of mystical felicity. Ibn Tufayl seems 
to be more indebted to al-Ghazzali than to any other philosopher. 
A thorough study of the influences on Ibn Tufayl’s thought should 
focus mainly on the ideas of al-Ghazzali first, and then on al-Farabi and 
other thinkers. 

Again, Ibn Tufayl’s mysticism, which demands seclusion and 
isolation from the human situation and his intuitive method, we 
rejected as wanting in evidence and objective criteria. Like the tradi- 
tional mystics, Ibn Tufayl called for asceticism and withdrawal (‘uzla) 
from ordinary life. In solitude, our author insists, one experiences a 
clarity of mind into which flows a unique mystical enlightenment 
through union with the Necessary Being. In our opinion, if seclusion 
is necessary for the recollection of one’s thoughts and their redirection, 
one cannot deny that too much of it may wrap one up in his own 
thought and the undulations of his consciousness, which frequently 
take the form of autistic thinking. Ibn Tufayl’s mysticism, which 
culminates in a pantheistic view of the world, must not lead to the 
renunciation of the human situation. On the contrary, such a pantheism 
implies the laying of imperatives upon man to actualize all of his 
endowments and fulfill himself within the social order. The justifica- 
tion for our view here is based on Ibn Tufayl’s own naturalistic method. 

For instance, one cannot deny that the scientific examination of 
phenomena leads to the notions of physical links, structural unity, 
and the oneness of all being as Hayy had discovered. Every fact, 
when studied scientifically, points to other facts beyond it in which 
its meaning is fulfilled. Thus, when the results of the scientific procedure 
are philosophically generalized to include the entire universe, pan- 
theism emerges as the “healthy’’ view of the modern scientist—-philo- 
sopher. Sympathy and relatedness will then pervade all being. Such 
a sympathy gives man a feeling of belonging and love for the multi- 
plicity of entities impregnating the universe. For, in these entities he 
sees reflected the meaning of the whole. From all this it does not 
follow that one should resign from the world and seek refuge in seclu- 
sion, but that instead, one should exist, live, act and die while embrac- 
ing the human situation as a manifestation of Him. Thus, a pantheistic 
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mystic, preaching isolation and withdrawal from the exigencies of 
life, is at best not in harmony with his own views and definitely 
harbors an illusion. Had Ibn Tufayl rejected isolation and demanded 
from his philosopher model (Hayy) to interact, live and die with the 
many, then he could have said with Royce: “arise, then, freeman, 
stand forth in thy world. It is Gods’ world. It is also thine.’”? 


1 Josiah Royce, The World and the Individual, New York, 1959, p. 470. 


APPENDIX I 


THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF HAYY BIN YAQZAN 
PRECEDING IBN TUFAYL 


The following are condensed versions of the story forms that preceded 
Ibn Tufayl’s work. As we mentioned in Chapter I of this essay, a 
study of the background of our author’s version reveals that simply 
as an idea and a tale it was not entirely new. The contents of 
these story forms do not bear a resemblance to the philosophic ideas 
imbedded in Ibn Tufayl’s work. At most one can discern partial 
similarities bearing on the events, but not on the basic themes. Also, 
these stories constitute an evidence for our contention that, by attri- 
buting Hayy Bin Yaqzan to his “good and blessed ancestors,” Ibn 
Tufayl was referring to the presence of a long tradition of the versions 
of the story before him; thus, Gauthier seems to have missed this 
point by mistakenly suggesting that by the ‘“‘good and blessed ances- 
tors’ Ibn Tufayl intended an artistic mechanism contrived to give 
consistency to his tale. 

There are three main versions of the story: The tale of Iskandar 
(Alexander) dhii 1-Qarnain, Hunain Bin Ishaq’s version, and Avicenna’s 
two recitals of Hayy Bin Yaqzén and Absal and Salaman. 


A. The Story of Iskandar dht [-Qarnain 


This story seems to be much older than Hunain’s or Avicenna’s. 
Garcia Gémez drove his study of the tale to the third century B.C. 
He came across a tale found among the manuscripts in the Escorial 
which in his opinion could be the original source of the story form 
of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yagzdn and Avicenna’s two tales. One 
aspect is slightly similar to Ibn Tufayl’s story; the rest is entirely 
different. 

In essence the tale has two main aspects: The Story of Alexander 


dhi 1-Qarnain, and the Story of the Idol, the King and his Daughter.! 


1 Emilio Garcla Gomez, ‘‘Un cuento arabe fuente comin de Abentofail y de Gracian,”’ 
Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, Madrid, 1926, Ane XXX Enero-Junio, and 
Julio a Septembre, pp. 1-67, 241-69. See also Ahmad Amin, op. cit., pp. 12-14. Gomez 
dwells at length on the similarity between certain aspects of Ibn Tufayl's Hayy and 
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It is this second part that is relevant to our discussion: it tells how 
Alexander reached an island where he found an impressive idol bearing 
an inscription. When a learned man deciphered the inscription Alexander 
discovered that it told the story of the man in whose memory the Idol was 
erected. This man, the son of a King’s daughter, had been cast upon 
his birth into the sea: by some miracle the waves carried him to an 
island where a roe picked him up and took care of him. The boy grew 
up without achieving philosophical wisdom or mystical knowledge, 
until a man came to the island and taught him the habits, ideas, and 
knowledge of traditional society. This man happened to be the boy’s 
father; eventually a boat passed by and carried both to an inhabited 
island. 

This agrees with one of Ibn Tufayl’s versions of the birth of Hayy. 
The rest of the story, which is long and tedious focuses on themes 
that have no direct bearing on Ibn Tufayl’s work. 


B. Hunain Bin Ishdq’s Version 


Hunain Bin Ishaq translated from the Greek! the following story: 

Once in olden times there existed a King called Hermanos who 
exercised sovereignty over Byzantium, Egypt and Hellas. He was 
very pious and knew well the influence of the heavenly bodies on 
earthly creatures. He resented the company of women and refused 
to take a wife, lest she conspire against him and distract his mind 
from his duties. A friend of his, a sage, counselled him to father a 
child, an heir to his glorious and vast kingdom. Consequently the sage 
under suitable planetary forecast obtained some of the King’s semen 
and placed it in a congenial container. The substance in the container 


this story—although only a small fraction of it is vaguely reminiscent of Ibn Tufayl’s 
work—and overlooks the absolute difference in philosophical content. Gomez traces 
the origin of the story to Mesopotamian elements. Léon Gauthier in his work on Ibn 
Tufayl discusses and rightly challenges GOmez’s invalid inferences. See Gauthier.Hayy 
Bin Yaqzan op. cit., pp. vii-xii. Gomez indicates that the story of Alexander is the com- 
mon scurce of Ibn Tufayl’s tale and Gracian Baltazar’s similar narration entitled Hl 
Criticon, Saragoza, 1951. Baltazar’s story was translated into French by Maunory and 
was entitled L’Homme detrompé ou le Criticon de Baltazar Cracian, Bruxelles, 1697. 
For a detailed discussion of Baltazar’s version and J. Kuzmin’s opinions (J. Kuzmin, 
translated Hayy Bin Yagzdn to Russian in 1920, St. Petersburg), of Baltazar’s Hl Criticon 
and for Gomez’s views on the subject, see Gauthier, op. cit., pp. vii-xii. 

1 Cf. Ishadrat, pp. 793-94. See also Ibn Sina. Tis‘Rasa@al fi al-hikma wa-l-tabi‘iyyat 
(Nine Treatises on Philosophy and Physics), ed. A. Hindiya, Cairo, 1908, pp. 158-68. 
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through astronomical and alchemical processes grew to a favorable 
disposition and received the form. In this manner the child was born, 
and he was called Salaman. His father engaged a beautiful nurse to 
take care of him; her name was Absal. When Salaman grew up he 
fell madly in love with her. His love estranged him from his princely 
duties, and from seeking the highest level of truth and wisdom. Both 
the King and the sage tried their best to talk him out this behavior and 
to divert him from sensuality and worldly temptation. But all 
was in vain; Salaman was not dissuaded by their efforts and decided 
to escape with Absal far beyond the sea. The King, who was versed 
in the knowledge of cryptic sciences, annulled the spiritual beings 
that inspired their sexual desires. Consequently they experienced 
the greatest pain and misery; despite their inflamed passions they 
could not reach each other. Weary and desperate, Salaman and Absal 
hurled themselves into the sea. Salaman was saved from drowning 
by the King’s order and Absal was abandoned to die. Salaman’s grief, 
overwh:lming him with inward turbulence and confusion, drove him 
insane. Upon the instructions of the King the sage tried to help 
Salaman. Through continuous fervent prayers and supplication he 
enabled Salaman to see Absal’s image every day. She appeared to 
him continually and Salaman was consoled by her company and 
conversation until one day the image of Venus appeared to him 
instead, radiating beauty and perfection. Salaman instantly fell in 
love with her, forgetting his love for Absal, and addressed the sage 
thus: ““O Sage lend me your hand; I want naught save this woman.”’ 
Accordingly the sage made it possible for Salaman to see her constantly. 
Henceforth Salaman’s wits were restored and he was able to devote 
his time to the pursuit of truth and the ruling of his kingdom.! 


C. Some Comments on the Story 


It is possible that this tale owes its genesis to Hellenic-Neoplatonic 
circles. Furthermore, while Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzdan is not 
predominantly symbolic—as we have argued in Chapter I—Hunain’s 


1 Cf. Isharat, pp. 793-94. See also Ras@il, pp. 155-67. Translation of this summary 
of the tale is mine. The above summary is drawn from Hunain’s story in the Rasa il. 
Tiusi’s version in the Ishardt differs slightly. The story seems to end abruptly at this 
point. One wonders why Venus, the Goddess of Love, failed to excite Saliman’s passions 
even more than Absal had done. Perhaps because Venus was a Goddess, and hence 
immaterial in nature, her image accords better with a Neoplatonic theme. 
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translated tale, in order to have any philosophical import at all, should 
be considered as a symbolic fiction wanting interpretation; otherwise 
it would be nothing more than a purely esthetic composition, whose 
fountainhead is organized fancy and whose meaning is frivolous, 
touching only the surface of things. In brief, therefore, the story 
revolves around one basic Neoplatonic theme: the darkness and misery 
that man commits himself to when yielding to the intoxicating 
pleasures of the senses; while his redemption and bliss lie in annihilat- 
ing bodily temptations by rising to the heights of contemplating 
the Ultimate Good. In other words, man should focus his life on the 
eternal aspect of his nature while suspending his temporal component 
in order to achieve lasting self-integration.! 

Other interpretations of the story unjustifiably tend to burden it 
with detailed Neoplatonic profundities that are mostly weary weavings 
of the interpreter’s own mind. This excessive interpretation led 
scholars such as Tisi to almost infer from it a whole Muslim Neopla- 
tonic system. The reason for this is its imaginative form, which renders 
the deciphering of its symbolism subject to different themes and ramifi- 
cations. While this imaginative form may explain the beauty and 
artistic charm of the tale it also shows that one should exercise caution 
in deciding where to establish the bounds of his interpretation; a task 
that has vexed the minds of literary critics continuously. 

The following aspect of Tisi’s detailed interpretation seems relatively 
plausible: The King is supposed to be the Active Intellect; his friend 
the sage is the emanation of truth which the Active Intellect receives 
from the higher intellect; Salaman is the rational soul that emanates 
from the higher intellect and frees this soul from bodily attachments; 
Absal is the corporeal animal faculty and Salaman’s love for her is the 
rational soul’s inclination to sensible pleasures. The escape of the 
two lovers far beyond the sea is their surrender to transient sensuality 
and remoteness from truth; their punishment represents the soul’s 
tendency despite the aging of the body. The attempt to kill themselves 
by drowning and Salaman’s eventual survival signify the soul’s immor- 
tality after death and the dissociation of the body.? 

Tisi presents additional details in unraveling the symbols of the 
story. His interpretation is construed in terms of the philosophic 


1 Based on psychoanalytic, biological, and anthropological data, this view of man’s 
nature is, in our opinion wrong. 
2 Cf. Tusi’s interpretation of the story in the Ishardat, p. 795, note. 
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schemes and terminology of the Muslim Neoplatonic philosophers such 
as al-Farabi and Avicenna. He himself after his arduous attempt 
concedes that his interpretation of Avicenna’s intentions does not 
ring true. His mistake, in our opinion, was the following: As the story 
was originally written in Greek, the author could not have had the 
terminology and themes of Muslim philosophy in mind, for these did 
not arise until later. Such terms as “Active Intellect” and the ‘“emana- 
tion of truth from higher intellects” are clearly Farabian and Avicen- 
nian, and are not normally found in the writings of Plotinus. It was 
al-Farabi’s attempts to infuse Neoplatonism with elements of the 
Peripatetic School and to enlarge its hierarchical structure that brought 
forth the notion of a series of intellects and made it known to Muslim 
scholars. Tiisi committed the fallacy of accident by dilating and over- 
emphasizing the unintended similarities between the symbols of the 
tale and Avicenna’s philosophic system. If the tenor of the story 1s 
clearly Neoplatonic, it is clearly not intended to be of the Avicennian 
type. 

Anthropologists studying the genesis of tales and myths tell us 
that certain tales may travel not only from one country to another 
but ideed around the globe.! They are a product not so much of the 
inventive talent as of the rearrangement of elements by omission, 
combination and addition, in order to express a particular subject in a 
particular period. Hunain’s story may not have girdled the globe, yet 
apart from its Neoplatonic themes, it served in different Muslim 
countries as a medium for transmitting the visions and ideas of Muslim 
mystics such as [bn al-Farid and Jami. The latter, a Persian mystic poet, 
composed a well-known suggestive epic poem entitled Absal and 
Salaman which centers on mystical allusions and oblique forms of 
expression. 

Exploring the mystical undulations of the story Henry Corbin 
writes: 


Essentially our task is to decipher the indications registering the successive phases 
of one and the same consciousness, that of the adept: first the tearing asunder of 
his preinitiatory existence, then his initiatory birth ..finally his attainment of 
the royal dignity of Perfect Man.... The king father is the world of traditional 
consciousness, the masculine world of the Day, the world of the official norms and 
strict imperative of reason. Absal typifies the feminine world of premonitions, of 
coming births, of the polygenesis still closed in fecund Night, with no norms except 


1 Hoebel, op. cit., pp. 77-79. 
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the spontaneities of love. Between these two universes, these two forces of the 
soul, consciousness is rent constantly asunder.... So long as the mystical child 
born of the Mandragora has not succeeded in integrating these two with its being, 
the lamentable vicissitudes and failures described by the recital will be repeated. 
The integration is the outcome not of a rational dialectic but of terrifying and 
painful experience.... The decisive episode in the initiation occurs when Saliman 
and Absal cast themselves into the sea....1 


It is not perhaps difficult to agree with Corbin about certain aspects 
of his Ta’wil of the story, nor is it difficult to grant his inferences 
and even go beyond them. The difficulty with his Ta’wil is that it 
employs a psychogenetic approach which, if it aspires to objective 
conclusions on the one hand, may be arrested on the other by the 
subjective and introspective states of the writer’s own imagination. 
One may even add to Corbin’s conclusions by urging that the sage 
is a kind of psychotherapist who aids his patient to integration by 
slowly and painfully ridding him of the intense libidinal fixations 
which led to the dramatic rupture of his personality. Thus the sage 
helped Salaman to unite his dispersed energies, permitting his soul 
to strive and reach for the truth. 

This Ta’wil may be feasible, and the Freudian analysis and synthesis 
of literary symbols have become nowadays a vogue and a fashion. 
Yet, despite all the available methods for 7'a’wil, there remains only 
one simple, direct and clear fact: that is, the story denotes the toils 
and bitter pain that the soul encounters in attempting to leave the 
world of darkness and error for the world of iluminated and illuminat- 


ing Truth. 


D. Avicenna’s Two Versions 


Avicenna’s versions of the tale seem to have more cohesion with 
Avicenna’s general system than Hunain’s version. One will not be 
led astray if he interprets its symbolism in terms of the detailed 
Avicennian cosmic view of things. Two of Avicenna’s symbolic 
tales command our attention here: the tale of Salaman and Abdsdal, 
and that of Hayy Bin Yaqzdn. The characters of these two tales 
obviously appear in Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzan; we will take up 
each tale in turn. 


1 Henry Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recitals, trans. by Willard R. Trask, 
London, 1960, p. 220. 
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Salaman and Absal were brothers. Absal, the younger of the two, 
grew up under his brother’s care and guidance to be handsome, sensible, 
knowledgeable, courageous, and a man of ardent resolve. Salaman’s 
wife became infatuated with him and convinced her husband to talk 
Absal into marrying her younger sister. The night of the marriage 
Salaman’s wife placed herself in her sister’s bed. Due to an abrupt 
change of weather, a dazzling bolt of lightning gave Absal a glimpse 
of her face, and he turned her down insultingly. Now Absal decided 
to mobilize an army to conquer the Hast and West and subdue his 
brother’s enemies. Having accomplished this, he brought both loot 
and glory to his brother. However Salaman’s wife bribed and instigated 
the army officers to betray Absal and consequently, in another battle, 
they let him down and he was left wounded, taken for dead, on the 
battlefield. It chanced that a wild animal sympathized with him, 
fed and cared for him till his health and powers were restored. Mean- 
while Salaman was encircled and humbled by his enemies, and longed 
fervently for his brother. Absal came to his rescue, took up arms against 
the enemies, destroyed them and consolidated his brother’s rule. 
This time, Salaman’s wife conspired with the cook and the chef who 
poisoned Absal’s food and killed him. Salaman’s grief for his brother 
knew no bounds. He abandoned his kingdom and withdrew to perpetual 
prayer and invocations. God revealed to him the truth, whereupon 
he ordered the connivers to drink poison and die. 

In his second tale Avicenna makes Hayy Bin Yaqzan? the main 
character. The narrator says that once he happened to go with his 
companions to a place of recreation near his residence. As they were 
walking at a leisurely pace a sage appeared, greeted them with a 
smile and presented himself as Hayy Bin Yaqzan. The impact of 
years was evident on him, yet he had none of the qualities of old age 
except his penetrating wisdom. Also, he had the appearance of come- 
liness and youth. The sage spoke thus to the narrator: your companions 
are evil companions. They lead you to untruth and are the cause of 
your ignorance and bondage. He warned the narrator that he could 
not reach the truth and comprehend the mystery of his surroundings 
unless he rid himself of his companions. The sage informed him that 


1 Cf. Isharat, pp. 796-97. Translation and summary of the story are mine. 

2 Literally it means “‘Living Son of the Vigilant.” Pious Arabs by habit refer to 
God as the Watchful and Awake also the Arabs have a common saying ‘Glory to Him 
whose eyes never sleep.” 
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there are three regions which the narrator should cross in his long 
journey te reach the ultimate knowledge. The one lies between the 
West and the Orient; the other les beyond the West; and the third 
lies beyond the Orient. No one can have access to the last two realms 
except the selected few, men who have been revitalized by bathing 
in the water of the immortal stream of life. 

We have given a condensed account of Iskander’s, Hunain’s and 
Avicenna’s versions simply to be able to comprehend with distinction 
and clarity the differences between these and Ibn Tufayl’s rich and 
original synthesis embodied in Hayy. That Avicenna was not the 
originator of the tale under investigation is by now clear. 


HK. Additional Comments 


Now the complexity and multifarious forms of this theme and of 
its intricate metamorphoses over the years with so many omissions, 
additions and alterations, constitute an interesting study for cultural 
anthropologists which is beyond the competence of this writer. It 
suffices to say that when a tale is accepted by a creative writer or 
a people, it is invariably reworked in theme, function and structure. 
No people adopt a story without altering it to some degree.? Bearing 
this in mind, we will turn to Avicenna’s tales for some comments. 

It is possible to interpret Avicenna’s version of Absal and Salaman 
in terms of his Neoplatonic philosophy; especially those aspects 
relating to the effusion of intellects from the Necessary Being and 
the faculties of the soul. Tiisi’s Ta’wil of this version, although sugges- 
tive, relatively enlightening and propped up by ambiguous supporting 
evidence in Avicenna’s system, is, in a strict sense, no better than 
his interpretation of Hunain’s story, which we rejected earlier as 
invented and irrelevant. Since this essay is not devoted to Avicenna’s 
recitals and interpretations,? one must be satisfied with a few basic 
comments just to establish the benefit, if any, that Ibn Tufayl derived 
from these recitals. 

Ttsi finds in Salaman a model for the human soul as a thinking 
substance: Absal typifies the theoretical intellect and Salaman’s wife 


1 Ahmad Amin, op. cit., pp. 43-54. Translation and summary are mine. 

2 Cf. Hoebel, op. cit., p. 78. 

3 For a detailed interpretation of Avicenna’s recitals, see Corbin, op. cit. However 
Corbin is too elaborate and too scholarly creative and most often is led astray by his 
disproportionate analysis of the recitals; from a trickle he creates a flood. 
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is the bodily power of passion and lust; her sister is the practical 
intellect which obeys the theoretical; her love for Absal is her tendency 
to control the theoretical intellect,! and so forth. 

This part of Tisi’s interpretation is in relative harmony with what 
Avicenna pens in the /shardat. The rest is far—fetched and seems to be 
unfounded. In any event, Avicenna’s statement about his intended 
theme provides us with the theme of the whole recital, a statement 
that is satisfactory and clear: “If your hearing were struck by the 
narration of the story of Salaman and Absal, among others, know 
that Salaman is a metaphor presented to you for instruction and that 
Absal is a metaphor denoting your rank in mystical gnosis, if you 
are capable of reaching it.’”2 

Consequently, it is in order to believe that the story represents 
man’s attempts to attain “mystical gnosis’ and the obstacles that 
other human faculties pose for him in achieving that goal. For the 
characters in the story other than Absal represent different levels 
of consciousness in one and the same individual. Man has many modes 
or possibilities of living and he is not entirely free to choose the one 
or the other; every choice is faced with the opposition of and tension 
with other modes. Salaman in ridding himself of his wife and those 
who conspired with her represents the soul’s triumph over its blind and 
worldly tendencies and its final attainment of Safi gnosis. 

Now, the themes we elicited in our brief interpretation from Avicen- 
na’s story are dimly found in Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzdn;3 these 
themes are peculiar neither to Avicenna nor to Ibn Tufayl; they are 
diffused and are common in the writings of Muslim mystics and Neop- 
latonic literature. Ibn Tufayl incorporates these themes and surpasses 
them by building his own elaborate system. 

Concerning Avicenna’s allegory of Hayy Bin Yaqzan, it is of course 
reminiscent of Plato’s Phaedrus.4 In this dialogue Plato pictures the 
soul as a chariot drawn by two horses—the appetities and the passions. 
Avicenna’s Hayy warns the traveler against his companions, the pas- 
sions and bodily organs: the journey is long and unless the traveler 
rids himself of his evil ‘companions,’ as was remarked earlier, he 


1 Cf. Tisi's commentary in the I[shadrat. pp, 797-98. Translation and summary of 
this story are mine. 

2 Cf. Isharat, pp. 790-92. Translation is mine. 

3 Cf. Hayy, pp. 103-22. 

4 Cf. Phaedrus, in Plato: Collected Dialogues, 238a-242b, pp. 485-89. 
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will not be able to reach the object of his quest—the light of God and 
mystic experience. 

If one reads Plato’s Phaedrus and compares it with Avicenna’s 
Hayy Bin Yaqzan he finds himself faced with the inescapable conclusion 
that Avicenna’s tale is a poor imitation of the rich, imaginative and 
dynamic contents of the Phaedrus. 

One more comment is necessary: there is no justification for stretch- 
ing and overemphasizing the resemblance between Avicenna’s 
recitals and the Muslim Spaniard’s serious philosophical work, in our 
opinion, either in Ibn Tufayl’s work as a medium or in Avicenna’s 
symbolic writings.? 

In Alexander’s story, in Avicenna’s and in that of Ibn Tufayl we 
detect one common episode: In Alexander’s version a wild animal 
attends to the child; in Avicenna’s a roe sympathizes with Absal, 
heals his wounds and feeds him till he regains his strength. Similarly, 
Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yaqzan was fed, guided and accompanied 
continuously by the roe till he developed a relative physical strength 
and a certain degree of intellectual momentum. 

Nowhere in the long philosophic tradition preceding Ibn Tufayl, 
neither remote nor immediate, do we find a complete and cohesive 
philosophical system imbedded in narrative form. Avicenna’s allegories, 
fragmentary in nature, served only specific purposes and themes. 
In fact, most of them seem to give expression to one single idea—that 
of the elevation of consciousness to the level of mystical gnosis. Only 
Plato of the Timaeus, Symposium, Phaedrus, and Allegory of the Cave 
in the Republic unfolds comprehensive themes of his philosophy in 
story form. Our comparative analysis has shown the intimate parellels 
between significant aspects of the work of the Andalusian philosopher 
and Plato’s Allegory of the Cave in essential form as well as in extra- 
formal considerations. 

Finally, to repeat, there is no substantial resemblance between 
Avicenna’s recitals and the philosophical work of Ibn Tufayl. Our 
study of Avicenna’s Allusions and Intumations compels us to contend 
that Avicenna in his symbolic tales and in his poem about the soul? 


1 Tbn Tufayl’s work was repeatedly attributed to Avicenna by some writers. Cf. 
Gauthier, Ibn Thofail, op. cit., p. 69. 

2 Cf. Isharat, pp. 147-48. Sulayman Dunya in his introduction to the Ishd@rat cites 
Avicenna’s poem about the soul (Al‘ayniyya) which in our judgment is not the stuff 
of which philosophical poetry is made. The poem is a versification where Avicenna 
reiterates his Neoplatonic views about the soul in a very crude manner. Avicenna’s 
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lacks the comprehensiveness and lucidity of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin 
Yaqzdn. He lacks the originality and poetic gifts typical of the And- 
alusian philosopher. In fact, one cannot but sense and observe that 
symbolism and poetry were perhaps games for Avicenna, lacking the 
authenticity and honest resolve of his al-Shifa’ (Healing). There is 
a general air of artificiality in his Allusions and Intimations and his 
poetic vision falls short of the imaginative impulse and vision of the 
average poet. 


case in this poem is like that of the Yemen envoy who, reporting the events of his political 
meeting with Egypt’s head of state to the Imam, used poetic (versified) form. In fact, 
Ahmad Shawqi, named Prince of Arabian Poets in this century, wrote a poem on the 
same theme. Shawai referred to Avicenna in this poem, used the same meter and rhyme 
as Avicenna, but excels the latter in form and content. Cf. Ibid., pp. 148-52. 


12. 
13. 
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IMPORTANT TRANSLATIONS OF IBN TUFAYL’S 
HAYY BIN YAQZAN 


. Hebrew translation and commentary by Moses of Narbonne, 


A.D. 1349 


. Latin version from Hebrew by Pico della Mirandola, during 


the 15th century. 


. Latin translation under the title: “Philosophus Autodidactus”’ 


by E. Pococke, with the Arabic original, A.D. 1671. 


. Dutch translation from Latin by J. Bouwmeester, a friend of 


Spinoza, A.D. 1672 and reprinted in A.D. 1707. 


. Another Dutch translation with the original Arabic text and 


notes by the orientalist H. Reland, A.D. 1701. 


. English translation by George Keith the Quaker. A.D. 1674. 
. Two other English translations: the first by George Ashwell, 


A.D. 1686, and the second by Simon Ockley, A.C. 1708 and 
reprinted 1731 


. An English translation entitled: “The Awakening of the Soul,” 


being selected portions of Hayy Bin Yaqzan by Paul Bronnle, 
A.D. 1904. 


. German translation from Latin by George Pritius, A.D. 1726. 
10. 
11. 


German translation from Arabic by J.G. Hichhorn, A.D. 1783. 

French translation with the Arabic text by Léon Gauthier, A.D. 
1900. 

Spanish translation by Pons Boigues. A.D. 1900. 

Two Russian translations: the first by J. Kuzmin, A.D. 1920, 
and the second by Angel Gonzalez Palencia, A.D. 1936. 
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